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liMPEEIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  REVIEW  OF 

EVENTS. 

The  Russo-Japanese  Agreement. 

In  a  month  unusually  full  of  political  interest  and  international 
movement,  the  overshadowing  event  has  been  the  signature  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  Agreement.  It  has  embarrassed  comment  in 
many  capitals,  where  it  is  felt  that  the  larger  moral  of  this 
remarkable  instrument  will  lie  almost  wholly  in  the  application. 
The  immediate  significance  of  its  bearing  upon  the  position 
of  the  contracting  Powers  in  Manchuria  is  very  great.  Yet  this 
alone  may  be  the  least  part.  The  further  potentialities  of  a 
rapprochement  between  Russia  and  Japan  are  enormous.  They 
may  affect  every  other  factor  of  w’orld-politics.  There  has  been 
no  diplomatic  settlement  with  a  wider  orbit  of  possible  influence, 
for  the  Manchurian  compact,  practically  amounting  to  an  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  partnership  with  regard  to  one  well-defined 
question,  is  the  first  arrangement  of  its  kind  which  is  not  only 
of  equal  moment  for  A.sia  and  Europe,  but  extends  far  beyond 
these  Continents  and  involves  more  or  less  the  others.  Though 
it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  sharp  point  of  the  instrument  is 
directed  against  the  United  States,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  affair 
of  first-class  importance  both  for  the  American  Republic  and  the 
Chinese  Empire.  It  is  of  no  less  interest  to  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  becoming  an  indirect,  but  none 
the  less  mighty,  factor  in  the  future  politics  of  the  Near  East. 
Again,  whatever  touches  the  interest  of  Russia,  concerns  those  of 
France  hardly  less  intimately.  If  the  new  agreement  between 
our  friends  and  our  allies  is  far  yet  from  meaning  what  Nietzsche 
would  have  called  the  inversion  of  all  values,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  all  previous  diplomatic  values  are  modified  by  it,  some 
in  a  favourable  sense,  some  in  an  adverse.  Nor  is  this  all.  As 
roses  have  their  thorns,  all  diplomatic  successes  whatever,  which 
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strengthen  the  position  of  any  group  of  Powers,  invariably  lead 
to  closer  relations,  whether  of  a  more  or  less  formal  character, 
within  another  group.  In  this  sphere  also  action  and  reaction 
are  opposite,  though  not  always  equal.  There  are  already  signs 
that  counter-moves  will  be  attempted  in  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  diplomatic  field. 

The  New  Organisation  of  World  Policy. 

All  this  is  not  necessarily  disquieting.  It  means  for  the  present 
a  more  secure  as  well  as  a  more  complete  and  a  plainer  organisa¬ 
tion  of  international  politics.  Whatever  superficial  pessimists  may 
think,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  “no  entanglements,”  dear  to  the  less 
thoughtful  sort  of  pacificists,  which  w'ould  be  most  likely  to  lead  to 
misunderstanding,  cross-purposes,  friction,  and  war.  Compared 
with  the  present  tendency  to  link  up  the  interests  of  all  mankind 
by  a  world-wdde  series  of  diplomatic  arrangements,  not  array¬ 
ing  crudely  hostile  forces  against  each  other  on  parallel  lines,  but 
full  of  cross-connections,  the  former  state  of  international  affairs 
was  one  of  diplomatic  anarchy.  In  politics,  as  in  industry,  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  vaster  and  more  dangerous  machinery,  but 
also  more  effective  for  pacific  purposes  if  handled  with  skill.  The 
risks  of  wmr  become  wider  and  more  terrible  as  international 
partnerships  become,  as  it  were,  syndicated,  compelling  us  to 
think  by  continents  and  oceans  rather  than  in  terms  of  local  and 
isolated  problems  as  of  old.  But  just  this  solid  balance  of  the 
huger  forces  makes  at  present  for  equilibrium.  The  very  fear 
of  more  stupendous  calamities  than  mankind  has  yet  known 
imposes  caution,  helps  to  keep  the  peace,  enforces  compromise 
where  conflict  would  formerly  have  broken  out ,  and ,  in  spite  of 
the  unsatisfactory  and  apparently  temporary  character  of  most 
of  the  compromises,  tends  to  the  permanency  of  the  provisional. 
We  are  familiar  wdth  a  similar  process  in  economic  life.  As 
employers  and  workmen  become  more  widely  federated,  and  the 
results  of  any  possible  conflict  become  more  certainly  and  irre¬ 
parably  disastrous,  pitched  struggles  between  capital  and  labour 
become  rare.  That  is  like  what  is  happening  in  international 
affairs.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we  must  guard  ourselves  very 
carefully  from  an  exaggerated  optimism.  The  millennium  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  The  nations  preoccupied  by  conflicting  interests 
and  full  of  suppressed  passions  are  not  yet  a  row  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  It  is  in  every  way  likely  that  the  highest  international 
ideals  of  which  we  dream  to-day  will  never  become  a  shining 
reality  until  they  emerge  from  another  blood-bath.  But  the 
armaments,  the  alliances,  the  agreements  and  ententes,  which 
w’ould  make  war  more  universally  ruinous  if  it  came,  do  more  than 
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anything  else  to  postpone  it  even  now,  and  in  the  long  run  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  it  altogether,  INIingled 
and  even  contradictory  feelings  like  these  explain  the  cautious 
and  undecided  character  of  most  of  the  comments  upon  the  new 
Eusso- Japanese  understanding.  Let  us  try  if,  without  departing 
from  that  wholesome  mood,  we  can  make  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
meaning  and  consequences  of  the  Manchurian  settlement. 

The  World  in  One  Web. 

It  interests  simultaneously  all  the  eight  greater  Powers  of  the 
world,  involves  the  United  States  and  Japan  as  well  as  Europe, 
and  is  in  this  way  of  wider  effect  than  any  diplomatic  instrument 
ever  before  concluded.  We  have  said  that  the  moral  of  the 
agreement  depends  upon  the  application.  It  may  remain 
of  merely  local  importance.  It  may  become  of  epoch-making 
consequence  for  the  whole  future  of  world-fwlitics.  Those 
who,  like  the  present  writer,  take  the  more  favourable  view  of 
it,  are  profoundly  anxious  that  it  shall  become  an  agency  of  peace, 
not  of  aggression.  Those  who  dislike  it  most  deeply  feel  that 
they  would  only  rivet  it  by  hammering  upon  it,  and  that  any 
dangers  it  may  suggest  would  only  be  increased  by  insisting  upon 
them.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  if  Russia  and  Japan  were  ever 
driven  by  further  diplomatic  developments  into  a  closer  and  more 
general  alliance,  like  that  which  now  unites  France  and  Russia, 
they  would  be  invulnerable  in  this  sense,  that  complete  defeat 
could  not  be  suffered  by'  either  of  them,  and  no  losses  could  be 
inflicted  u|X)n  them  by  any  possible  combination  at  any  one 
point  which  they  could  not  make  good  at  other  points.  That  is 
why  the  Manchurian  understanding  not  only  means  an  additional 
security  of  immense  importance  for  both  Japan  and  Russia  in 
the  next  decade,  but  means  one  of  the  strongest  guarantees  for 
the  continued  peace  of  the  world. 

Five  Years  After. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  was  signed,  Japan  was  full 
of  bitterness  and  disappointment,  and  Russia  seemed  to  be 
plunging  into  revolution.  That  the  belligerents  in  the 
tremendous  struggle  of  1904-5  should  have  been  able,  within 
half  a  decade,  to  frame  a  compact  for  the  mutual  defence  of  all 
their  interests  in  the  Far  East,  is  one  of  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  oi  its  kind  in  diplomatic  history.  There  has  been  nothing 
quite  like  it  since  Bismarck,  in  less  than  a  decade  and  a  half 
after  Sadowa,  concluded  the  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary, 
which ,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  dominates  Continental  politics  to 
this  day,  and  after  more  than  thirty  years  is  of  far  more  force 
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and  importance  than  ever  before.  That  was  the  most  original 
triumph  of  Bismarck’s  genius,  just  as  the  failure  to  reconcile  r 
France  still  represents,  forty  years  after  Sedan,  the  worst  dis-  ? 
advantage  of  German  policy.  It  will  be  agreed  that  the  statesmen 
of  Tokio  and  St.  Petersburg  have  imitated  the  happier  of  the 
examples  set  by  the  greatest  modern  master  of  statecraft.  The 
provisions  of  the  document  signed  in  St.  Petersburg  on  July  4th 
is  simple. 

(a)  The  contracting  parties  begin  by  declaring  that  their  object  is  the 
consolidation  of  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

(1)  To  this  end  they  are  to  assist  each  other  in  the  development  of  their 
respective  railway  systems,  and  will  abstain  from  all  prejudicial  competition, 

(2)  “Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  undertakes  to  maintain  and 
respect  the  status  quo  in  Manchuria,  resulting  from  all  the  treaties,  conven¬ 
tions,  and  other  arrangements  concluded  up  to  this  date,  either  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  or  between  these  two  Powers  and  China.” 

(3)  “In  the  event  of  anything  arising  of  a  nature  to  threaten  the  status 
quo  mentioned  above,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  shall  enter  each  time 
into  communication  with  each  other  with  a  view  to  coming  to  an  under- 
standing  as  to  the  measures  they  may  think  it  necessary  to  take  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  status  quo." 

We  quote  the  last  two  clauses  textually,  as  the  pith  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  contained  in  them. 

Mr.  Knox — and  Count  Aehrenthal. 

The  significance  of  the  whole  instrument  in  one  respect  is 
plain.  It  means  unmistakably  that  Russia  and  Japan  stand 
back  to  back  in  Manchuria,  and  that  no  force  capable  of  dis¬ 
lodging  them  exists  now  or  is  likely  to  be  created  for  many  a 
day  to  come.  We  have  said  that  this  mere  local  aspect  of  the 
question  is  not  its  sole,  nor  perhaps  its  most  important,  aspect; 
but  let  us  take  first  that  side  of  the  agreement.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  regard  this  mutual  insurance  system — for  Manchurian 
purposes  it  is  nothing  else — as  a  defensive  or  even  a  precautionaiy  ^ 
measure  exclusively  prompted  by  the  zealous  diplomacy  of  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr,  Knox.  The  agreement  vas 
rendered  almost  inevitable  by  quite  different  reasons,  but  there  ^ 

is  no  doubt  that  it  was  hastened  and  ensured  by  the  action  of  ^ 

Washington.  Mr.  Knox  had  proposed  the  internationalisation  ^ 

of  the  existing  Manchurian  railways.  He  had  also  urged  the  | 

construction,  under  international  auspices,  of  a  great  railway  . 

from  Kinchau  on  the  Yellow  Sea  to  Aigun  on  the  Amur.  This  ^ 

line,  running  to  the  west  of  the  existing  track  from  Harbin  to  ^ 

Port  Arthur,  would  outflank  Russians  and  Japanese  alike.  It  ^ 

would  secure,  indeed,  an  independent  connection  between  Pekin  j| 

and  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  but  it  would  for  that  reason 
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have  been  fatal  to  many  of  the  military  and  commercial  advan- 
ta<^es  which  were  supposed  to  be  secured  to  Japan  by  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth.  Some  day  it  might  have  placed  that  country 
in  the  greatest  jeopardy  wdien  China  is  not  only  aw'akened  in 
aspiration  as  now%  but  is  more  thoroughly  reorganised  in  fact. 
Mr.  Knox,  in  both  these  proposals,  ignored  the  point  of  view 
of  Japan,  disregarded  her  genuine  anxiety  about  her  national 
future,  and  set  at  naught  all  the  bloodshed  and  heroism  and 
loss,  all  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  tremendous  struggles  ever  waged  by  any  nation.  The 
Mikado's  subjects  are  of  the  humour  to  die  to  the  last  man 
rather  than  submit  again  in  their  own  part  of  the  world  to  any 
such  dictation  from  the  lYest  as  expelled  them  from  the  main¬ 
land  after  1895  in  spite  of  their  victories.  The  dreadful  Nemesis 
of  that  policy  was  the  more  appalling  conflict  with  Russia  in 
1904-5 ;  and  even  if  Washington  could  have  imposed  its  recent 
policy  upon  Japan — w’hose  point  of  view  we  are  now  explaining 
rather  than  advocating — another  temporary  success  of  that  kind 
rvould  some  day  prove  to  have  been  dearly  bought  by  its  authors 
and  by  the  world  at  large. 


The  Washington  Programme. 
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Apart  from  any  question  of  national  pride — though  that  counts 
for  modern  Japan  nearly  as  much  as  national  interest — cool 
statesmanship  at  Tokio  was  bound  to  feel  that  the  practical 
considerations  bound  up  with  Mr.  Knox’s  Alanchurian  proposals 
justified  resistance  at  all  costs.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Washington  it  might  well  have  seemed  that  the  scheme  offered 
equal  advantages  to  China  and  Russia,  and  might  well  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  latter.  This  view,  however,  was  obsolete  in  point 
of  time.  It  might  w-ell  have  been  persuasive  half  a  decade  ago. 
It  has  become  utterly  obsolete  since  as  a  consequence  of  the  policy 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin  rather  than  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
Pekin  and  Washington.  But  in  other  respects  also  Mr.  Knox’s 
procedure  was  based  upon  a  complete  misconception  of  Russia’s 
real  interests  in  the  Far  East.  China,  even  now,  is  deliberately 
pushing  emigrants  towards  the  Amur,  and  that  process  suggests 
possibilities  far  more  disquieting  than  anything  now  to  be  feared 
from  Japan.  For  the  Tsar’s  provinces  and  sphere  of  influence 
in  the  basin  of  the  Amur,  the  yellow  peril  is  a  very  real  thing, 
but  its  most  insidious  and  formidable  shape  is  represented,  not 
by  another  Japanese  attack — which  wise  diplomacy  can  avert, 
and,  as  we  see,  has  averted — but  by  the  steady,  pacific,  irresist¬ 
ible  wave  of  Chinese  settlement.  Mr.  Knox’s  Kinchau-Aigun 
railway  would  not  only  promote  that  movement,  but  might 
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put  it  in  the  end  altogether  beyond  Russia’s  control.  Even  ' 
Russia’s  political  security  at  Vladivostock,  in  Northern  Man-  I 
churia,  and  all  along  the  lower  Amur,  would  be  diminished  by 
an  international  line  striking  across  the  Trans-Siberian  system. 

A  dozen  or  twenty  years  hence  the  new  line  might  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  far  more  powerful  and  possibly  hostile  China.  For  this 
reason  alone  statesmen  at  St.  Petersburg  were  bound  to  look 
with  suspicion  and  disfavour  on  the  Washington  programme. 
But  there  was  another  and  still  stronger  reason. 

Of  Two  Things  One. 

As  between  Russia  and  Japan  in  the  Far  East  it  must  be  one 
thing  or  the  other — either  definite  peace  or  renewed  war.  For 
the  Tsardom  there  can  no  longer  be  any  object  in  such  a  war. 

It  would  be  a  purposeless  madness  involving  calamities  far 
greater  than  those  of  the  last  struggle.  In  any  case  that  Power 
would  be  eliminated  from  Europe  and  flung  for  ever,  yet  perhaps 
fruitlessly,  upon  Asia.  All  the  historic  ideals  of  Russia,  that 
is  to  say,  all  her  more  vital  interests  in  the  Near  East,  wmuld 
have  to  be  finally  and  irrevocably  renounced.  The  moral  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Slavs,  already  difficult  enough  to  restore  and 
strengthen,  would  go  to  pieces.  After  another  and  worse  catas¬ 
trophe  in  Manchuria — where  Russia,  for  geographical  reasons 
alone,  would  still  fight  at  a  natural  disadvantage  that  no  mortal 
efforts  can  remove  or  altogether  remedy — the  Tsardom  would  be 
plunged  into  another  revolutionary  crisis  at  home.  Yet  in  case 
of  success  in  such  a  struggle,  supposing  triumph  to  be  yet  possible, 
which  it  is  not,  Russia,  on  Mr.  Knox’s  own  principles,  would 
be  prevented  from  gaining  any  real  advantage  in  the  Far  East. 
America  and  China  would  still  press  for  the  internationalisa¬ 
tion  of  all  Manchuria,  but  especially  of  the  southern  part  of 
that  province,  and  the  efforts  of  Japan  would  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  joined  with  those  of  Washington  and  Pekin  to 
deprive  Russia  of  the  only  practical  fruits  of  any  victory  she 
might  gain  by  colossal  efforts,  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  the  purposes 
of  her  policy  elsewhere.  We  need  not  labour  the  demonstration. 
Nothing  in  the  usually  complex  sphere  of  diplomacy  was  ever 
plainer.  So  far  as  this  generation  is  concerned,  Russia  can  reap 
nothing  but  bloody  futility  and  infinite  disaster  from  a  renewal 
of  the  fatal  adventure  in  the  Far  East  towards  which  she  was 
impelled  before  the  scales  fell  from  her  eyes  by  persistent  encour¬ 
agements  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  the  Ballplatz.  These 
reflections  and  reminiscences  may  be  forgotten  at  Washington 
by  a  diplomacy  naturally  concentrated  upon  a  special  purpose, 
but  they  will  never  be  quite  forgotten  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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Back  to  Back  in  Manchuria. 

What  follows?  If  it  is,  happily,  not  again  to  be  war  between 
Kussia  and  Japan,  then,  as  we  have  shown  upon  these  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  uselessness  and  peril  of  a  half-and-half,  as  well  as 
of  a  hostile,  policy,  it  must  be  peace,  and  not  only  peace  but 
friendship,  co-operation,  and  mutual  support.  That  was  the 
policy  offered  by  Prince  Ito  to  St.  Petersburg  nearly  ten  years 
ago.  It  was  wise  then.  It  is  still  w'iser  now.  After  the  last 
Balkan  crisis  its  ultimate  adoption  by  Russia  became  inevitable, 
and  Mr.  Knox  only  hastened  the  inevitable.  It  is  quite  untrue, 
therefore,  as  we  shall  show  still  more  clearly  further  on,  that 
the  new  Russo-Japanese  understanding  directs  a  sharp  front 
against  the  United  States.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  As  between 
the  contracting  Powers,  it  is  a  policy,  and  the  only  possible 
policy,  of  peace,  and  of  mutual  support  and  defence.  The  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  as  a  result  of  the  new  agreement, 
now  stand,  as  we  have  said,  back  to  back  in  Manchuria.  Russia 
remains  in  economic  occupation  of  the  larger  region,  Japan  of 
the  smaller  but  richer,  which,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  such 
strong  and  compact  mountain  boundaries,  covering  Korea  and 
Southern  IManchuria  alike,  that  it  is  the  best  land  frontier  which 
Japan  at  the  present  moment  can  desire.  It  would  be  idle  to 
blink  the  significance  of  the  second  article  of  the  agreement.  It 
guarantees,  not  only  all  the  treaties  and  conventions,  but  all 
other  “  arrangements  ”  concluded  up  to  this  date  between  the  two 
contracting  Powders  which  have  established  them  in  the  practical 
status  quo  now  obtaining  in  Manchuria,  and  it  means  that  they 
intend  to  stay  there  indefinitely  and  to  keep  their  respective 
positions  on  the  existing  terms.  Manchuria  is  quite  as  vital  to 
Japan,  and  nearly  as  vital  to  Russia,  as  is  the  Panama  region  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Bosnian  Precedent  applied  to  the  Far  East. 

If  this  argument  does  not  appeal  to  the  American  people,  so 
close  and  experienced  a  student  of  European  affairs  as  is  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  will  not  refuse  to  consider  dispassionately  the  European 
analogies.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  occupied  by  Austria 
as  the  mandatory  of  the  Powers.  The  Sultan’s  suzerainty  was 
to  be  respected  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  just  as  respect  for 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  was  provided  for  in  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  The  diplomatic  parallel  is  exact,  and 
closely  similar  seems  likely  to  be  the  practical  result.  No  great 
Power  will  allow  itself  to  be  deprived  lightly  or  without  compen¬ 
sation  of  the  political  and  economic  fruit  of  the  efforts  and  sacri¬ 
fices  in  which  it  is  bound  to  be  involved  by  such  a  position  of 
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occupation  without  suzerainty.  However  ambiguous  may  be  that 
lx)sition  at  the  outset  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  purely  theoretical 
interpretation  of  international  law,  the  hard  facts  of  occupation 
will  in  the  end  overrule  all  the  claims  of  nominal  sovereignty. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  practical  precedents  set  by  the 
Powers  in  wwld-politics  count  for  as  much  as  the  original  letter 
of  treaties  and  engagements.  These  cannot  be  broken  by  some 
Powers  and  imposed  in  like  circumstances  by  anything  but  force 
upon  others.  We  cannot  lay  it  dowm  that  the  allied  Empires  of 
Central  Europe  shall  steal  a  horse  in  the  Balkans  while  Eiissia 
and  Japan  shall  not  look  over  a  hedge  in  iManchuria.  From  this 
]X)int  of  view  consider  the  application  in  the  Far  East  of  the 
precedent  set  by  Count  Aehrenthal  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and 
since  condoned  and  practically  authorised  by  the  Powders.  Once 
in  occupation  of  the  newly  annexed  provinces,  Austria-Hungary 
refused  to  budge,  and  these  territories  are  now  not  only  wrested 
away  from  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  despite  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
but  they  are  absolutely  incorporated  in  the  Customs’  system  of 
the  Hapsburg  Empire,  and  no  such  thing  as  the  “open  door” 
exists  in  connection  with  them. 

“J’y  suis,  j’y  reste.” 

Commercially  Russia  and  Japan  will  not  go  so  far,  but  the 
practical  considerations  determining  their  indefinite  continuance 
in  the  occupation  of  ■Manchuria  are  at  least  as  strong  as  those 
which  have  finally  established  full  Hapsburg  sovereignty  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ;  and  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  prepared 
to  go  to  war  in  order  to  force  the  acceptance  of  that  situation 
upon  Russia.  Now  that  precedent  deliberately  laid  down  was  of 
far-reaching  imix)rtance,  and  its  diplomatic  consequences  are  not 
exhausted  y^et.  With  what  face  can  it  now  be  contended  that 
a  different  measure  from  that  which  wms  applied  by  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  and  the  Ballplatz  to  a  Near  Eastern  question  shall  be 
imposed  upon  Russia  and  Japan  in  connection  with  a  closely 
similar  Far  Eastern  question?  What  purely  moral  standing  have 
the  Powers  in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  when 
they  renounced  that  moral  standing  in  connection  with  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  Sauce  for  the  goose  always  becomes  sauce  for  the 
gander  in  these  matters.  “J’y  suis,  j’y  reste,”  became  eighteen 
months  ago  the  recognised  motto  of  the  Balkan  situation.  It 
has  now  become  the  motto  of  the  Manchurian  situation  as  it  is 
of  the  Egyptian  situation.  Count  Aehrenthal  and  Herr  Kiderlen- 
Waechter,  the  new  German  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whose 
influence  was  so  strongly  felt  when  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were 
annexed,  are  much  more  the  authors  of  the  new  Manchurian 
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agreement  than  is  Mr.  Knox  ;  and  the  latter  may  well  remind 
them  of  their  responsibility  if  they  attempt  to  persuade  him  that 
the  strict  application  of  their  own  recent  precedents  to  Manchuria 
is  in  reality  an  affront  and  menace  to  the  United  States.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  will  be  urged  that  we  are  dealing  here  not  with  abstract 
questions  of  international  morality,  but  with  the  more  practical 
issue  of  equal  commercial  opportunity  guaranteed  by  treaties, 
and  that  every  Power  is  entitled  according  to  the  measure  of  its 
interest  to  insist  upon  the  concrete  advantages  apparently  secured 
to  it  by  these  treaties.  That  is  very  true,  but  let  us  see  how  it 
works  out. 

The  “  Open  Door  ”  as  in  Egypt  and  Morocco. 

The  interest  at  stake  is  that  of  the  “open  door.”  England 
maintains  it  in  Egypt,  yet  her  administrative  position  there  iS 
necessarily  of  considerable  indirect  advantage  to  her  trade, 
though  also  of  great  positive  benefit  to  the  trade  of  other  commer¬ 
cial  nations.  Japan  and  Pussia  may,  and  doubtless  will,  main* 
tain  in  precisely  the  same  sense  the  “open  door”  in  Manchuria^ 
Their  geographical  proximity  and  their  control  of  the  railways 
ensure  them  the  lion’s  share  of  the  advantage,  but  all  other 
Powers  enjoying  equal  terms  among  themselves  will  participate  in 
a  developing  commerce.  Force,  even  if  it  were  available,  could 
not  alter  this  situation.  If  Japan  were  beaten  at  sea  she  would 
only  concentrate  her  commercial  efforts  wdth  increased  intensity 
upon  iManchuria.  Nothing  could  prevent  her.  That  fact  is,  in 
itself,  too  obvious  for  argument.  The  real  criticism  invited  from 
the  point  of  view  of  American  interests  themselves  is  that  Mr. 
Knox’s  tone  and  methods  stimulate  all  the  energy  and  ingenuity 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  disputed  sphere.  In  any  case,  from  the 
purely  commercial  point  of  view — and  we  have  already  dealt 
with  the  political — the  question  of  the  gain  of  a  very  few  million 
dollars  more  or  less  in  connection  with  a  trade  representing 
but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  total  commerce,  internal 
and  external,  of  the  United  States,  never  could  be  sanely  held 
to  justify  a  war  or  the  increase  of  international  friction  likely 
in  the  end  to  lead  to  a  war.  The  United  States,  as  it  seems 
to  friendly  observers  like  ourselves,  has  far  more  to  win  by  per¬ 
suasion  than  by  pressure.  It  is  not  altogether  foolish  to  hope 
that  the  clearer  demonstration  of  what  is  the  practical  status 
<1110  in  Manchuria  may  even  lead  before  long  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  relations  of  Tokio  and  Washington.  How  devoutly 
that  consummation  is  to  be  wished  will  appear  wdien  we 
turn  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  new  understanding  upon 
questions  far  wider  than  that  of  Manchuria  alone.  Let  us  glance 
from  this  standpoint  at  the  general  situation  of  Japan,  China, 
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and  Russia,  and  then  at  the  possible  influence  of  the  agreement 
upon  some  other  nations.  For,  as  we  have  said,  it  in  some  sort 
affects  them  all. 

Japan,  America,  and  the  British  Alliance. 

Japan  is  learning  diplomatic  patience  and  wisdom  in  a  trying 
school.  White  aggression  forced  her  into  competition  with  the 
West.  After  the  war  with  China  in  1894-5,  she  was  subjected 
to  an  intolerable  humiliation  which  denied  her  claim  to  political 
equality  with  European  nations^  These  things  must  always  be 
remembered  if  her  attitude  is  to  be  understood.  She  will  never 
suffer  such  things  again,  nor  anything  like  them.  After  the  last 
war  she  was  compelled,  as  a  result  of  the  arbitration  which  led 
to  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  to  content  herself  with  a  measure 
of  gain  which  represented  the  minimum  by  comparison  with  the 
Bismarckian  spoils  of  1871.  The  renewed  treaty  with  England 
was  a  compensation.  But  even  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  turned.  Neither  Washington  nor  Tokio  was  responsible 
for  the  emigration  trouble  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Neither  of  them 
was  responsible  for  the  feeling  that  their  future  naval  ambitions 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  might  seriously  conflict.  That  feeling  on 
both  sides  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  could  not 
be  avoided.  It  was  bound  to  be  increased  on  both  sides  by  the 
most  legitimate  patriotic  efforts.  This  was  another  case  that  in 
its  tendencies  and  possibilities  recalled  Hegel’s  immortal  phrase 
that  the  present  writer  has  so  often  quoted  in  these  pages  during 
the  last  ten  years  ;  “  Tragedy  is  not  the  conflict  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  of  right  and  right.”  When  that  is  so  the  best  hope 
lies  always  in  a  noble  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  that  maxim, 
and  in  reliance  upon  the  healing  and  adjusting  influence  of  time, 
which  has  so  often  and  unexpectedly,  as  Bismarck  knew,  averted 
many  wars  that  were  long  supposed  to  be  “inevitable.”  But  the 
loss  of  American  friendship,  combined  with  the  growth  of 
American  naval  power  and  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
quite  altered  international  conditions  and  prospects  for  Japan. 
She  could  not,  and  did  not,  expect  half  the  English-speaking 
w'orld  to  range  itself  on  her  side  against  the  other  half.  This  was 
what  she  never  counted  upon.  It  wms  not  even  what  she  desired. 
The  ultimate  result  of  an  Anglo-American  conflict,  however  that 
hideous  and  almost  unthinkable  calamity  might  turn  in  the  first 
case,  could  not  fail  to  be  utterly  disastrous  in  the  long  run  to 
Japan  herself,  for  it  would  lead  sooner  or  later  to  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  coalition  against  her.  Japan,  therefore,  was  compelled  once 
more  to  rely  in  heart  upon  herself  alone.  The  exclusion  of  her 
people  from  the  Pacific  coast,  wdiere  there  is  no  open  door  either 
for  yellow  men  or  yellow  manufactures,  forced  her  to  reserve  for 
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herself  some  adequate  field  of  expansion  upon  her  own  side  of 
the  ocean.  For  her  island  population  alone,  let  us  remember, 
now  numbers  fifty  millions,  and  is  increasing  as  fast  as  that  of 
Germany. 

The  Tighter  Grip. 

These  considerations  made  it  quite  certain  that  Japan  would 
set  a  tighter  grip  on  Manchuria.  This  is  surely  clear  enough. 
Any  other  Power  in  her  place  would  have  acted  in  the  same  way. 
But  the  tighter  grip  on  Manchuria  meant  the  more  acute  hostility 
of  China,  which  may  possibly  become  in  two  or  three  decades 
a  greater  peril  than  either  Kussia  or  the  United  States.  Japan, 
therefore,  showed  the  utmost  practical  wisdom  in  using  every 
effort  to  bring  about  a  settlement  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of 
interests  that  are,  and  for  a  long  time  will  remain,  identical. 
But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  Japan  took  these  steps  in  a 
temper  of  aggressive  optimism.  She  took  them  in  a  mood  of 
profound  anxiety  as  well  as  of  stoical  resolve.  She  means  to 
remain  a  Greater  Power,  and  all  the  events  of  the  last  half¬ 
decade  have  crystallised  her  conviction  that  the  possession  of 
Southern  Manchuria  is  now  what  the  control  of  Korea  formerly 
was— a  matter  of  life  and  death.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  to  blink  it  would  be  an  evil  as  well  as  a  stupid  thing.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  Japan  wants  war.  She  does  not.  She  is  an 
intensely  human  and  artistic,  as  well  as  proud  and  ambitious 
nation,  and  she  has  had  enough  of  war.  But  in  a  world  where 
she  feels  herself  morally  to  be  more  alone  and  isolated  than  is 
any  other  people  on  earth,  she  is  determined  to  wage  if  need  be 
the  fight  of  fights,  and  against  any  odds,  rather  than  forfeit  any 
part  of  the  present  practical  guarantees  for  her  own  future 
security.  When  she  looks  towards  the  United  States  on  one 
side,  and  towards  China  on  the  other,  she  cannot  avoid  a  certain 
feeling  of  sombre  fatalism,  but  that  does  not  shake  her  in  the 
least.  When  Australian  hostility — again  not  unnaturally — is 
added  to  American,  that  does  not  move  her  either, 

Salvation  by  Sacrifice^ 

It  is  in  some  sort  a  repetition  of  the  old  German  situation, 
“Feinde  ringsum,”  and  these  difficulties  seem  likely  to  prove 
the  moral  salvation  of  Japan  no  less  than  of  Germany.  They 
make,  necessarily,  for  earnest  and  unremitting  efforts  to 
strengthen  national  organisation.  They  leave  no  room  for  foolish 
confidence  or  for  unthinking  arrogance,  or  for  any  thoughts  of 
light-minded  aggression.  Japan,  therefore,  has  doubled  the 
strength  of  her  army  since  the  last  war,  and  will  ultimately 
treble  it.  She  likewise  is  determined  to  possess  such  a  naval 
force — if  construction  entirely  in  her  own  yards  can,  indeed,  give 
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her  adequate  material,  as  she  believes — that,  in  view  of  the 
geographical  conditions  of  a  struggle  in  her  own  waters,  will  give 
her  the  full  presumption  of  being  able  to  hold  her  own  against 
any  fleet  that  can  be  brought  against  her  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.  All  this  means  heavy  burthens,  grinding  sacrifices. 
The  new  agreement  makes  obviously  to  some  extent  for  economy 
of  resources.  While  the  rapprochement  with  Russia  lasts,  Japan 
upon  her  present  arrangements  will  command  military  force  far 
more  than  sufficient  for  any  crisis  that  can  tax  it.  She  can, 
again,  devote  a  little  more  money  to  her  fleet,  and  with  her  a 
little  more  money  goes  a  long  way.  That  is  the  situation  objec¬ 
tively  depicted.  Japan  will  not  attack.  That  is  certain.  But  it 
will  be  difficult — and  indeed  impossible  for  many  years — for  any 
Power  or  Powers  to  attack  her  successfully  while  the  agreement 
with  Russia  exists.  Speculations  are,  of  course,  rife  as  to  the 
possible  decadence  of  Japanese  character.  After  an  age  of 
heroic  achievements  that  is  always  so.  Elizabethan  England  was 
full  of  them.  Immediately  after  Cromw’ell’s  strong  rule  our 
own  national  decadence  seemed  complete.  After  Marlborough’s 
wars  our  degeneration  seemed  to  deepen  throughout  a  long  age 
of  prosperity  and  peace.  We  never  seemed  to  have  fallen  lower 
than  just  before  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  the  great  awakening 
under  Chatham’s  leadership.  Other  instances  might  be  given, 
but  we  need  not  multiply  them.  In  the  thoroughness  with  which 
she  is  providing  for  her  defence  in  any  contingency,  Japan  is 
setting  an  example  to  every  country  in  the  world  except  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  she  neither  has  now,  nor  can  soon  obtain,  security  and 
prosperity  enough  to  make  it  probable  that  any  decadence  in  her 
natural  character  will  make  a  perceptible  difference  in  world- 
politics  during  the  present  generation. 

The  Attitude  of  China. 

Now%  however,  let  us  turn  to  the  case  of  China.  In  Japanese 
observers  the  situation  in  the  iSIiddle  Kingdom  inspires  more 
alarm  than  confidence.  Their  wishes  may  possibly  be  fathers  to 
their  thoughts,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  the  shrewdest 
judges.  Two  things  may  be  said.  There  is  steady  and  sure 
progress  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  as  well  as  a  vast  moral  and 
mental  effen^escence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  a  very  long 
time  before  these  improvements  and  aspirations  join  together  and 
harden  so  as  to  produce  anything  approaching  the  solidity  of 
national  organisation  which  exists  in  Japan.  Can  the  long  period 
of  probation  be  w’on  through  without  tumult  and  anarchy?  That 
is  the  doubt,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  answ’er  it.  By  comparison 
with  the  Japan  of  to-day,  China  is  even  weaker  than  ten  years  ago. 
She  cannot  stand  alone.  She  owes  her  safety  to  the  fact  that 
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China  proper  is  under  complete  international  protection.  Yet 
her  Government  and  people  show  an  increasing  disregard  of  that 
fact,  and  even  a  tendency  to  defy  its  meaning.  Her  policy  is  a 
sort  of  speculation  upon  diplomatic  “futures.”  China  is  inclined 
to  act  now  as  though  she  already  possessed  the  relative  strength 
she  expects  to  have,  say,  twenty  years  hence;  and  antagonism 
to  Japan,  if  allowed  to  develop  at  the  rate  of  recent  years,  may 
lead  to  ill-consequences  long  before  the  progressing  but  far  from 
reorganised  empire  is  in  any  wise  ready  to  face  them.  The  first 
of  all  practical  necessities  is  to  create  railways  across  the  immense 
tracts  where  none  exist ;  and  the  next  task  is  to  use  the  railways 
when  added  to  the  waterways  for  a  systematic  policy  of  industrial 
and  maritime  development.  These  are  works  which  could  only 
be  rapidly  and  surely  advanced  by  means  of  foreign  capital  and 
foreign  assistance.  But  these  are  the  very  means  which  China 
is  more  than  ever  inclined  to  obstruct  and  reject  in  favour  of  an 
utterly  premature  self-sufficiency  of  spirit.  Whether  the  Russo- 
Japanese  agreement  wdll  assist  in  restoring  a  wiser  and  safer 
mood  is  what  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Empire  needs  co-ordinated 
effort  and  the  direction  of  masterful  and  enlightened  authority, 
and  that  is  just  what  is  lacking  in  China  as  a  whole. 

Chaotic  Progress. 

Under  the  existing  Regency  the  powers  and  interests  of  the 
dynasty  are  in  weak  hands ;  and  the  notables,  the  so-called  gentry 
in  the  provinces,  cannot  under  present  conditions,  perhaps  could 
not  under  any  conditions,  supply  anything  like  the  wonderful 
driving  force  that  Japan  received  from  the  tradition  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  feudal  aristocracy.  In  Japan  the  revolution  came,  as  all 
the  best  revolutions  must  come,  from  above.  In  the  Middle 
Kingdom  the  aspirations  and  energy  of  the  people  altogether 
outrun  the  ability  and  purix)se  of  the  Central  Government,  and 
of  many  or  most  of  the  provincial  governments.  China  needs  a 
Peter  the  Great.  Not  having  him,  Pekin  still  deprives  itself  of 
the  services  of  Yuan  Shih-Kai.  Railways  extend,  however, 
slowly.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  everywhere.  There 
is  an  almost  equally  ubiquitous  press.  The  postal  service  is 
admirable.  There  is  a  buzz  of  political  eagerness  throughout  the 
country.  ISIilitant  patriotism  is  extolled  as  much  as  it  used  to 
bc‘  scorned.  The  secret  societies  increase  in  their  subterranean 
vitality.  There  is  a  growing  demand — now  definitely  rejected  by 
the  Regent — that  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  meet  long  before 
the  decreed  nine  vears’  interval,  to  end  in  1917,  has  elapsed. 
There  is  universal  discontent  and  excitement.  China  has  replied 
to  the  Russo-Japanese  agreement  by  referring  to  the  letter  of  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and  expressing  her  unchanged  desire  that 
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Manchuria  shall  be  evacuated.  Meanwhile  the  fleet  is  nothing, 
and  the  army,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  drill  of  the  model  corps 
in  the  north,  is  still  far  below  a  modern  fighting  standard,  and  is 
relatively  insignificant  in  numbers.  Whatever  the  strength  of 
China  may  one  day  be  those  who  build  exaggerated  ho[)es  upon 
what  strength  China  has  now,  or  is  likely  to  have  for  years  to 
come,  are  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed.  Compared  with  the 
attitude  China  is  inclined  to  assume  towards  all  other  Powers— 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  whom  the  Chinese  would 
like  to  manipulate  but  do  not  really  love — these  are  not  promising 
conditions.  What  may  come  of  it  all  no  prophet  can  foretell. 

The  Anti-Opium  Movement. 

The  right  course  is  to  believe  genuinely,  and  even  generously, 
in  the  spread  and  the  ultimate  success  of  progressive  effort  in 
China,  but  to  remember  always  the  prodigious  distance  that  still 
separates  its  people  from  their  goal  of  national  efficiency  and 
sufficiency.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  moral 
possibilities  of  the  new  era  is  afforded  by  the  recent  testimony  to 
the  large  measure  of  success  obtained  by  the  anti-opium  move¬ 
ment.  In  the  huge  inland  provinces  of  Szechuen  and  Yunnan  it 
seems  certain  that  the  grow’th  has  been  extirpated,  and  that 
over  wdde  regions  not  a  single  brilliant  field  of  popjoy  remains. 
In  other  provinces,  like  Kansu  or  Shensi,  where  viceroys  are  less 
vigorous  or  revenue  is  more  precarious,  success  is  by  no  means 
so  complete,  but  there  is  reason  enough  to  think  that  China  is 
gradually  carrying  out  her  part  of  the  bargain  with  a  steadiness 
which  will  compel  us  to  put  a  stop  in  due  course  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Indian  opium.  In  many  places  the  mandarins  have  warred 
against  the  evil  thing  with  stern  determination,  and  have  rooted 
up  the  pernicious  crop  when  found  to  have  been  surreptitiously 
planted  by  disobedient  cultivators.  This,  it  may  be  thought,  is 
a  thing  that  would  be  possible  in  no  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  might  put  some  Western  examples  to  shame.  Before  we  make 
the  conclusions  too  sweeping,  however,  let  us  remember  that 
prohibitive  and  destructive  efforts,  however  beneficent  in  their 
object,  are  a  very  different  matter  indeed  from  the  kind  of  achieve¬ 
ments  that  disjday  positive  organising  faculty  upon  a  national 
scale.  The  situation  and  future  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  appear 
somewhat  like  a  mountain-top  shining  out  of  thick  clouds  and 
mists  wrapping  it  downwards  to  the  base.  The  ultimate  destiny 
of  China  and  the  Chinese  seems  certain  to  be  bright,  though  how 
and  when  they  will  attain  the  distant  summit  of  their  national 
ambition  is  known  neither  to  them  nor  to  others.  The  more 
immediate  political  future  of  China  is  uncertain,  obscure,  and 
may  have  dangerous  surprises  in  store. 
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Russia’s  Recovery. 

At  this  point  we  turn  naturally  to  the  position  in  general 
politics  now  held  by  Russia.  The  Manchurian  settlement  means 
one  of  the  most  decisive  steps  towards  national  recovery  that 
she  has  taken  since  the  war.  Our  sentimentalists  who  abuse  her 
on  various  accounts  do  not  quite  know  what  they  mean.  They 
do  not  mean  action,  yet  they  invite  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  oppose 
Russian  influence  in  North  Persia,  while  they  simultaneously 
denounce  every  feeblest  sign  of  what  they  call  militarism,  and 
clamour  against  naval  estimates.  Our  sentimentalists  are  a 
strange  and  inexplicable  people,  and  if  they  could  have  their 
way  we  would  quarrel  with  all  our  friends  and  apologise  for  all 
our  rivals.  We  would  be  left  without  a  friend  or  an  ally  in 
the  world,  and  the  last  shred  of  Empire  outside  these  islands, 
perhaps  of  liberty  within  them,  would  disappear  in  a  decade. 
The  Manchurian  agreement  ought  to  bring  our  sentimentalists 
to  reason  if  they  are  capable  of  it.  Yet  they  do  not  rejoice  so 
visibly  as  might  be  because  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan 
is  for  a  long  time  assured.  For  several  reasons  our  friendship 
is  still  more  valuable  to  Russia  than  anything  else  except  the 
French  alliance,  but  Russia  is  again  invulnerable  by  us  just  as 
she  was  before  our  first  Japanese  alliance  w’as  concluded.  That, 
of  course,  does  not  diminish  in  the  least  our  satisfaction  in  the 
gradual  restoration  of  Russia  to  her  due  place  in  the  world’s 
councils.  It  will  be  well,  however,  for  philanthropic  politicians, 
who  expend  a  generous  vocabulary  of  moral  indignation  but 
mean  nothing  effective,  that  Russia  is  henceforth  perfectly 
free  as  far  as  physical  control  goes  to  do  w^hat  she  pleases  in 
North  Persia,  where  the  reformed  regime  is  still  dragging 

Iout  a  frail  and  troubled  and  dejected  existence.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  European  position  of  the  Tsardom.  The 
Finnish  Bill  rather  suspends  the  parallel  sovereignty  of  Fin¬ 
land  than  suppresses  what  we  in  this  country  understand  by 
Home  Rule  ;  but  whatever  we  may  think  of  that  Bill,  it  has 
been  carried  and  applied  in  a  wmy  that  puts  Russia  for  the  first 
time  in  full  control  of  the  Baltic  coasts  of  her  Empire.  This 
policy  may  have  gone  too  far  or  not — the  w'hole  spirit  of  recent 
dealings  wnth  the  Poles  may  be  accused  of  sheer  reaction — but 
we  must  not  forget  that  a  desire  for  Imperial  security  and 
strength  has  dictated  the  action  of  the  Tsar’s  Ministers,  and 
under  their  Sovereign  they  are  the  only  ix)ssible  judges  of  what 
their  duty  demands.  That  they  are  emphatically  supported,  both 
I  in  their  Finnish  and  in  their  Polish  policy — not  so  harsh  in  either 
j  case  as  German  ix)licy  towards  the  Poles — by  the  large  mass  of 
the  Russian  people,  seems  quite  certain. 
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A  Giant  in  Convalescence. 

The  Third  Duma  has  suspended  its  sittings  to  the  autumn, 
and  the  personal  power  of  the  Tsar  has  been  restored  to  an 
extent  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  impossible. 
Yet  economic  progress  is  not  interrupted,  and  the  increased 
strength  and  decision  of  the  executive  gives  Kussia  the  firm 
direction  that  she  still  needs  more  than  anything  else,  and 
makes  unquestionably  for  the  surer  and  more  rapid  recovery  of 
Dussian  power.  The  settlement  with  Japan  is  in  its  way  a 
direct  message  to  the  address  of  Count  Aehrenthal,  and  though 
that  statesman’s  nature  is  to  hit  back  and  he  is  certain  to  revolve 
expedients,  he  may  find  effective  retort  difficult.  Eussia  is  not 
ready  for  aggressive  action,  and  some  period  yet  must  pass  before 
she  will  have  recovered  her  former  influence.  In  the  meantime, 
she  can  now  give  her  undivided  attention  to  the  Near  East,  and 
there  she  is  again  to  be  reckoned  with.  Her  w'ork  of  military 
reorganisation  goes  steadily  forward,  and  in  another  few  years 
she  will  be  more  powerful  than  ever  before.  She  watches  and 
she  waits,  and  she  turns  to  profit  both  her  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  reverses.  Eecent  figures  as  to  the  growdh  of  her  popu¬ 
lation  are  more  astonishing  and  instructive  than  even  previous 
statistics  of  the  same  kind.  Consider  her  progress  in  man-power 
during  the  last  half-century.  In  1860  she  had  75,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  1910  she  has  160,000,000.  Her  people  are  now 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  annually. 
Siberia  already  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  Canada,  and 
grows  as  fast.  In  a  single  quarter  of  a  century  the  Tsar  adds 
to  his  subjects  an  increment  equal  to  the  whole  population 
■of  Austria-Hungary.  These  are  assets  that  must  tell  with 
enormous  weight  in  the  international  scales  as  time  goes  on, 
and  they  will  now  begin  perceptibly  to  redress  the  balance  before 
any  very  long  time  has  elapsed.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to 
imagine  that  Eussia  can  always  be  treated  either  at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  or  Constantinople  as  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  Near 
Eastern  question.  There  the  definite  security  won  for  the 
Empire  of  the  Tsar  by  the  settlement  with  Japan  will  make  itself 
psychologically  felt  at  once. 

Turkey  and  the  Triplice. 

The  question  now  is  whether  these  considerations,  added  to 
others,  will  not  bring  about  an  untoward  change  in  Turkish 
policy.  The  Grand  Vizier  Hakki  Pasha  and  Count  Aehrenthal 
are  soon  to  meet  at  Marienbad,  and  upon  the  strength  of  this 
intelligence,  it  has  been  declared,  both  in  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  that  Turkey  intends  to  enter  into  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  rumour  is  premature  and  may  be  quite  unfounded,  but  it 
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would  be  an  error  to  treat  it  altogether  lightly.  Whether  the  inten¬ 
tion  attributed  to  them  would  be  wise,  all  things  considered,  is  a 
matter  which  the  Young  Turks  must  settle  for  themselves.  To 
tie  themselves  once  for  all  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  German  policy 
would  much  diminish  their  freedom  without  in  the  least  increas- 
in(^  their  security.  Like  all  human  devices,  the  adhesion  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  the  Triple  Alliance  would  be  an  arrangement 
possessing  not  only  some  obvious  advantages  but  at  least  equal 
disadvantages.  It  is  useless  to  lecture  the  Y’oung  Turks  or  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  owe  a  certain  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  England 
and  to  France.  They  do,  but  if  they  fail  themselves  to  remember 
all  the  circumstances  of  two  years  ago  it  would  be  merely  irritating 
to  remind  them  of  it ;  and  they  are  quite  entitled  to  plead  that 
circumstances  have  changed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  inclination 
towards  Germany  of  the  military  upholders  of  the  new'  regime 
was  conspicuous  almost  from  the  first.  In  Baron  Marschall 
the  brilliant  German  Ambassador  on  the  Bosphorus,  they  have 
bad  a  masterly  tempter  at  their  ear,  and  there  is  more  mental 
reservation  than  usually  enters  even  into  diplomacy  when  it  is 
suggested  that  Constantinople  has  been  gradually  alienated  by 
nothing  but  the  mistakes  of  British  policy. 

OufiRecord  of  Failure. 

These  mistakes,  as  we  have  said  again  and  again  during  the 
last  two  years,  have  been  obvious,  continual,  lamentable;  and 
may  yet  prove  to  have  been  one  of  the  worst,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  w'eakest,  chapters  in  the  modern  record  of  British  diplomacy. 
Sir  William  White  might  turn  in  his  grave  to  think  of  what  has 
happened.  By  our  situation  in  India  and  in  Egypt  we  are  a 
great  Mahommedan  Power,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  especially 
good  relations  w'ith  Turkey  are  hardly  second  in  importance  to 
any  purpose  of  our  policy.  In  the  confused  conflict  of  Balkan  in¬ 
terests  w'e  have  been  unable  to  settle  in  our  own  minds  w’hich  were 
the  major  objects  to  be  kept  in  sight,  and  w'hich  were  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  lesser.  We  have  not  leaned  with  a  sufficiently 
steady  and  decisive  weight  towards  any  side,  and  we  have  lost 
credit  and  influence.  Count  Aehrenthal  bases  himself  confidently 
on  the  sound  opinion  that  we  have  no  army  to  speak  of,  and  the 
Young  Turks  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  by  that  view ; 
and  the  existing  as  well  as  the  potential  strength  of  the  British 
Empire,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Triple  entente  as  a  w'hole,  is  now 
seriously  underestimated  upon  the  Bosphorus.  Consider  the 
irony  of  events.  Germany  was  indirectly  the  firmest  prop  of 
the  Hamidian  regime  when  England  w’as  very  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  to  bring  about  the  improved  conditions  which  alone  could 
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lead  to  a  real  regeneration  of  Turkish  power.  The  beneficent 
revolution  at  the  outset  found  in  England  and  France  its  most 
enthusiastic  supporters.  It  was  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary— 
almost  inevitable  in  aim,  as  we  have  always  admitted,  though  ' 
indefensible  in  arbitrary  harshness  and  abruptness  of  method— 
which  jeopardised  the  new  regime.  At  that  time  the  Greeks 
had  they  been  encouraged  by  England,  could  have  easily  secured 
the  union  with  Crete  towards  which  Austrian  example,  supported 
by  Germany,  strongly  impelled  them.  In  the  interests  of  the 
Young  Turks,  the  Greeks  were  restrained.  This  was  a  position 
of  immense  moral  advantage  for  ourselves.  By  some  means  we 
have  muddled  it  away.  In  Crete  itself  the  four  protecting  Powers 
are  still  strenuously  maintaining  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty,  and 
under  the  threat  of  seizing  the  Customs  Houses  they  have  forced 
the  Assembly  to  refrain  from  imposing  upon  the  IMahommedan 
deputies  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  the  Hellenes.  The 
Assembly  yielded  nominal  obedience  and  then  adjourned,  so  that 
the  Mahommedan  deputies  cannot  sit,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Mahommedan  minority  in  the  island,  small 
though  it  is,  and  now  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  inhabitants,  has  been  treated  by  the  orthodox  patriots  pretty 
much  as  Christian  minorities  were,  and  still  are,  treated  by  the 
Turks, 

Why  not  Lord  Kitchener? 

Meanwhile,  the  anti-Greek  boycott  continues  in  Ottoman 
ports ;  and  England  is  attacked  in  some  Y’oung  Turk  newspapers 
as  an  untrustworthy  Power,  everywhere  selfish  towards  IMahom- 
medans.  Though  the  Poles  indignantly  abstained,  and  King 
Ferdinand  sent  no  greeting,  the  neo-Slav  Congress  at  Sofia  was 
an  impressive,  if  not  very  practical,  demonstration  of  race-senti¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  elevation  of  Prince  Nicholas  to  be  King  of 
Montenegro  seems  less  likely  to  promote  Slav  unity  than  m 
excite  Servian  jealousy  in  the  first  instance,  though  ultimately 
it  will  doubtless  have  a  different  effect.  We  repeat  that  a  defi¬ 
nitely  new  departure  is  needed  in  our  Balkan  policy.  It  may  not 
be  too  late  to  have  a  thorough  explanation  with  the  Young  Turks, 
and  to  satisfy  them  not  only  that  entry  into  the  Triple  Alliance 
would  not  be  their  shrew’dest  policy,  but  that  they  can  secure 
definite  advantages  by  remaining  outside  it.  It  is  understood  that 
in  connection  with  impending  transfers  there  may  be  an  early 
change  at  the  British  Embassy  on  the  Bosphorus.  If  Lord 
Kitchener,  as  is  rumoured,  is  willing  to  go  to  Constantinople,  and 
to  take  up  a  post  that  he  is  admirably  fitted  to  fill  by  his  linguistic 
gifts  and  Eastern  experience,  the  sooner  we  send  him  there  the 
better.  J.  L.  G. 
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With  the  exception  of  tribute  directly  paid,  and  of  salaries  and 
rents  paid  by  producers  abroad  but  consumable  within  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  whole  wealth  of  a  community  is  dependent  upon  the 
capital  which  its  citizens  jxissess  both  within  and  without  its 
frontiers  :  that  is,  the  wealth  of  a  State  with  the  exceptions  above 
named  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  machinery  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  production  and  the  stores  of  subsistence  to  be  used  in 
the  maintenance  of  labour  which  are  possessed  by  the  citizens 
of  a  State. 

So  many  ploughs,  horses,  drills,  bushels  of  seed,  barns,  and 
accumulated  subsistence  for  labour  will,  upon  such  and  such  an 
area  produce  a  harvest.  Destroy  a  proportion  of  that  Capital  and 
the  harvest  will  be  less.  This  is  patently  true  of  agriculture,  and 
it  is  equally  true  of  all  other  forms  of  production  of  wealth.  It 
is  true  that  the  loss  is  not  pro}X)rtionate  to  the  destruction  of 
Capital.  When  vast  amounts  of  Capital  are  accumulated  within 
a  community,  a  considerable  reduction  may  be  effected  before 
the  consequences  of  such  a  reduction  are  felt ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  long  before  you  have  destroyed  all  the  Capital  you  may 
have  destroyed  all  production.  Thus,  to  return  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  example,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  such  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  ploughs,  reserves  of  seed  and  of  food  for  labourers,  of 
horses  and  barns,  &c.,  as  shall  bring  a  farm  to  a  standstill; 
although  all  the  Capital  uix)n  it  shall  not  have  been  destroyed, 
the  farm  will  none  the  less  be  derelict. 

In  general,  the  preservation  of  the  Capital  of  a  community  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  economic  welfare  of  that  com¬ 
munity.  The  dissipation  of  its  Capital  always  signifies  some  loss, 
the  further  accumulation  of  it  some  advance  in  total  wealth ;  and 
its  grave  diminution  a  peril  of  catastrophe. 

This  is  true  of  a  community,  however  its  Capital  may  be 
owned  or  distributed.  The  problem  of  its  re-partition  is  distinct 
from  the  im|X)rtance  to  the  community  of  its  total  sum.  If,  in 
anger  at  seeing  some  great  barn  used  only  to  store  the  superfluity 
of  a  rich  man,  reformers  dispossess  him  of  that  barn  and  hand 
it  over  to  a  group  of  poorer  men,  the  Capital  represented  by  the 
barn  remains  intact,  and — so  far  as  its  use  is  concerned — may 
continue  to  make  the  whole  community  as  rich  as  it  was  before. 
But  if  in  their  indignation  the  reformers  burn  doirn  that  barn, 
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then  there  will  be  no  place  in  which  to  keep  food  from  the  weather 
either  for  the  rich  or  the  poor. 

All  statesmanship  has  always  recognised  this  main  economic 
doctrine ;  nor  has  any  political  reform  ever  been  held  excusable 
which  tends  in  any  considerable  measure  to  reduce  the  total 
Capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  community. 

Of  the  many  ways  in  which  Capital  may  be  and  is  dissipated, 
one  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  dissipation  of  Capital  by  way  of 
taxation.  It  is  of  peculiar  interest  because  it  is  the  most  easilv 
avoidable,  the  most  involuntary,  the  most  seductive,  the  most 
elusive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  fatal  of  all.  So  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  history,  nearly  every  great  civilisation  has, 
in  its  old  age,  suffered  from  this  disease  :  it  has  dissipated  its 
Capital  by  taxation.  And  this  miscalculation  in  its  fiscal  system 
has  hastened  its  ruin. 

I  propose  in  'what  follows  to  examine  one  department  of 
modern  taxation,  and  to  see  whether  there  are  any  rules  by 
which  we  can  judge  whether  that  taxation  tends  to  dissipate  the 
Capital  of  the  nation  or  no. 

It  is  evident  that  if  there  be  one  tax  out  of  all  modern  taxes 
from  which  such  a  peril  might  be  feared,  that  tax  is  to  be  found 
in  the  various  duties  which  fall  upon  an  estate  at  the  death  of 
its  owmer. 

In  current  language,  which  does  not  pretend  to  scientific 
exactitude,  such  taxes  w^hen  they  rise  beyond  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  are  always  said  to  “come  out  of  Capital,”  and  it  is  a 
complaint  against  them  frequently  heard  that  the  chief  evil  of 
high  death  duties  is  their  necessary  consumption  of  the  Capita) 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community.  But  this  general  and  popular 
assumption  is  not  accurate,  as  the  following  will  show 

The  economic  values  which  a  citizen  transfers  from  his  own 
control  to  that  of  the  State  when  he  pays  his  taxes  may  be 
economic  values  intended  for  immediate  consumption  in  enjoy¬ 
ment,  or  they  may  be  economic  values  intended  for  a  reproduc¬ 
tive  purpose  :  in  the  first  case  they  are  not  Capital,  in  the  second 
case  they  are. 

Again,  the  State  may  use  the  economic  values  so  transferred 
for  consumption  in  direct  enjoyment,  or  it  may  use  them  for  a 
reproductive  purpose.  In  the  first  case  it  does  not  use  them  as 
Capital,  in  the  second  case  it  does. 

Now  in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  so  arising,  the  State  cannot 
dissipate  Capital  by  taxation.  If  the  State,  taking  what  was 
intended  by  the  private  owner  to  be  spent  in  direct  and  non-repro- 
ductive  consumption,  itself  spends  it  in  that  manner,  there  is 
evidently  no  loss  of  Capital.  If  it  takes  what  w’as  intended  to 
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be  spent  in  direct  consumption  and  converts  it  to  a  reproductive 
U8e,  it  actually  increases  the  total  Capital  present  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  it  takes  what  was  intended  to  be  Capital  and  uses 
that  again  as  Capital,  it  neither-  increases  nor  diminishes  the 
total  Capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  community,  save  as  it  may 
use  it  more  or  less  wisely  than  the  individual  would  have 
used  it. 

In  the  fourth  case  only  does  the  State  dissipate  Capital,  namely, 
when  it  takes  what  was  intended  hy  the  former  owner  to  he  used 
reproductirely ,  and,  having  taken  it,  consumes  it  in  direct  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

It  is  this  fourth  case  which  is  of  such  peril  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  a  country;  and  while  we  may  regret,  if  our  politics 
incline  us  to  do  so,  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  capital  from 
the  individual  to  the  State,  or  the  transfer  of  the  power  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  the  individual  to  some  servant  of  the  State,  we  can 
only  strictly  speak  of  the  dissipation  of  Capital  in  one  particular 
case,  to  wit,  the  case  where  the  State  takes  from  the  individual 
some  wealth  which  he  intended  to  consume  in  a  reproductive 
manner,  and,  having  so  taken  it,  causes  it  to  be  consumed  in  a 
non-reproductive  manner. 

A  simple  example  wall  make  this  point  clear  :  A  man  dies 
possessed  of  ^10,000  worth  of  goods,  ^1,000  of  which  consists  in 
a  certain  store  of  oats,  w'hich  might  be  used  for  the  support  of 
horses  occupied  in  the  production  of  next  year’s  harvest,  or  might 
be  used  in  the  support  of  race  horses.  The  death  duties  amount 
to  10  per  cent.,  and  the  heir  hands  over  the  measure  of  oats  to 
the  State. 

If  the  heir  had  intended  to  use  those  oats  for  a  reproductive  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  support  of  farm  horses,  and  if  upon  the  State  receiv¬ 
ing  them,  they  are  used  to  feed  the  race  horses  of  one  of  its 
officials,  or  the  draft  horses  of  its  Army  Service  Corps,  then  the 
State  has  dissipated  Capital.  But  if  the  original  owner  would  have 
used  them  to  feed  race  horses,  there  is  no  loss  of  Capital  involved 
by  their  being  used  for  the  race  horses  or  the  army  of  the  State ; 
and  if  the  man  intending  to  use  them  for  that  luxurious  purpose 
is  prevented  from  so  using  them  by  the  State  taking  them  over 
and  using  them  as  the  food  of  horses  on  its  owm  farms,  then  this 
heavy  death  duty  has  actually  resulted  in  the  increase  of  Capital 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community.  Only  in  the  case  when  the 
original  owner  meant  them  to  be  used  in  the  support  of  farm 
horses,  and  the  State  on  receiving  them  uses  them  in  direct  and 
unreproductive  consumption,  is  there  dissipation  of  Capital. 

Our  inquiry,  therefore,  in  this  matter  resolves  itself  to  this  : 
first,  do  the  death  duties  in  their  present  amount  and  in  their 
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present  mode  of  incidence  transfer  from  the  individual  to  the  L 
State  economic  values  which  the  individual  would,  as  a  rule,  hate  I 
used  for  a  reproductive  purpose,  and  if  so,  does  the  State,  as  a  I 
rule,  use  them  for  a  non -reproductive  purpose?  In  the  combined  I 
answers  to  those  two  questions  will  reside  a  true  decision,  I 

We  must  first  note  that  when  death  duties  are  on  a  small  scale  i 
they  will  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fall  upon  Capital  at  all.  | 
If  w'e  tax  a  man  but  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  estate  which  he  ' 
inherits,  it  will  be  so  easy  for  him  to  regulate  his  new  expendi-  j 
ture — even  his  expenditure  during  the  first  year  of  his  enjoyment  L 
of  the  estate — to  meet  the  requirement,  that  this  small  impost  I 
will  not,  save  at  the  hands  of  the  wildest  spendthrift,  be  drawn  f 
from  Capital  at  all.  But  there  comes  a  point  where  the  tempta-  I 
tion  to  draw  it  from  Capital  will  appear.  No  one  can  say  with 
accuracy  at  w'hat  point  the  proportion  which  leads  to  such  an 
action  will  be  reached.  It  depends  upon  the  habits  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  upon  the  form  in  which  Capital  is  held,  and  upon  twenty 
other  matters.  But  a  point  there  is  where  the  temptation— I  do 
not  say  the  act — of  taking  the  tax  from  Capital  will  emerge ;  and 
it  is  our  next  business  to  ask  in  what  ways  that  temptation  will 
tend  to  be  satisfied,  and  in  what  ways  its  perilous  action  will  be 
masked. 

All  the  various  ways  in  which  death  duties  are  paid  fall,  for 
the  purpose  of  economic  analysis,  under  tw’o  heads  :  they  may  be 
paid  in  a  lump  sum  out  of  the  estate  by  the  man  inheriting  it, 
or  they  may  be  paid  by  the  handing  over  of  a  sum  insured  against, 
that  is,  a  sum  which  the  former  owmer  accumulated  by  regular 
yearly  payments  during  his  tenure  of  the  estate,  and  which,  upon  d 
an  average  of  many  cases,  correspond  (according  to  an  actuarial  r 
calculation)  to  the  death  duties  which  will  be  required.  | 

In  the  first  instance,  we  may  take  it  that  they  are  always  paid 
out  of  the  Capital  as  the  habits  of  the  community  now  stand  | 
and  as  the  death  duties  are  now  scheduled. 

The  great  bulk  of  these  are  paid  to  the  State  in  amounts  of 
over  4  per  cent.,  and  are  paid  by  a  small  class  of  comparatively 
large  owners.  Thus  the  revenue  from  death  duties  alone  in  the 
year  1908-9  amounted  to  well  over  eighteen — nearer  nineteen- 
million  pounds,  falling  upon  a  net  value  of  not  quite  271  millions. 
They  averaged,  therefore,  all  but  7  per  cent.,  and  of  this  271 
nearly  210  millions  was  drawn  from  estates  paying  more  than 
the  4  per  cent,  above  mentioned.  Now  the  average  return  upon 
the  Capital  of  an  estate  for  a  whole  year  under  our  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  accumulation  and  expected  rew-ard  for  the  same,  is  much 
less  than  7  per  cent.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  the  average,  but  little 
more  than  half  that  amount.  In  other  words,  the  great  bulk  of 
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iour  death  duties  amounts,  even  if  we  take  the  average  and  include 
the  smaller  estates,  to  much  more  than  one  year’s  income,  and 
probably  to  nearer  two  years’  income. 

It  may  next  be  postulated  that,  as  our  wealthier  part  of  society 
\  is  constituted,  with  its  regular  household  expenditure,  its  fixed 
!  and  quasi-hereditary  charges,  &c.,  a  man  does  not,  even  with 
i  the  time  allowed  him  for  payment,  discharge  such  an  obligation 
out  of  income  alone.  Apart  from  this  theoretic  and  a  priori  argu- 
L  raent,  we  know’  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  of  daily  experience, 

1^  that  men  who  pay  their  death  duties  thus,  not  from  a  sum  insured 

against  but  directly  upon  inheritance,  do,  as  a  fact,  pay  out  of 
Capital.  They  sell  land  or  stock,  and  they  start  with  their  new’ly- 
inherited  estate  lessened  in  its  funded  bulk  by  the  amount,  or 
nearly  the  amount,  of  the  duty. 

It  is  an  elementary  point,  but,  perhaps,  worth  a  mention  here, 
that  the  masking  of  the  transaction  by  the  machinery  of  sale  does 
not  alter  its  fundamental  character.  Thus  if  I  have  to  pay  £4,000 
to  the  State,  and  I  sell  stock  to  some  other  private  purchaser,  and 
then  hand  over  the  proceeds  to  the  State,  the  economic  effect  is 
^  precisely  the  same  as  though  I  had  not  sold  stock  at  all,  but 
i  had  handed  over  the  actual  certificates  or  land  to  the  Treasury. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  bulk  and  average  of  cases,  one 
might  almost  say  invariably,  death  duties  on  their  present  scale, 
so  paid  unexpectedly  and  in  a  lump,  are  paid  out  of  Capital. 

But  are  they  so  paid  when  they  are  insured  against  ?  It  should 
be  clearly  apparent  that  they  are.  As,  however,  it  has  been 
maintained  by  more  than  one  publicist  that  the  machinery  of 
^  insurance  in  some  way  causes  these  payments  to  come  out  of 

I  income  and  not  out  of  Capital,  we  will  examine  exactly  what  is 

[  meant  by  “insuring  against”  a  death  duty, 
f  All  that  is  meant  by  it  is  that  the  provident  owner  of  an  estate, 

[  foreseeing  the  death  duty  that  must  be  paid  at  his  demise,  and 
I  desiring  to  insure  against  it  for  the  sake  of  handing  over  the 
estate  intact  to  his  heir,  saves  upon  his  yearly  income  a  sum  he 
would  otherwise  have  spent,  capitalises  that  annual  saving,  and 
L  has  the  right  by  his  contract  to  give  his  heir  a  claim  to  the  whole 

lump  sum  as  an  extra,  over  and  above  the  original  value  of  the 

estate,  upon  the  transfer  of  that  estate  by  death.  In  this  case 
!  what  the  State  is  doing  is,  indeed,  to  compel  or  to  persuade  men 

[  to  a  greater  thrift  than  they  would  otherwise  have  exercised,  but 

I  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years  to  confiscate  the  proceeds 
[  oj  that  thrift  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

It  is  mere  logomachy  to  argue  that  such  a  process  is  not  the 

I  transference  of  Capital  from  the  individual  to  the  State.  It  has 

been  so  argued  upon  the  plea  that,  had  not  the  State  charged  the 
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death  duty,  the  Capital  so  taken  might  never  have  come  into  i 

existence.  However  true  that  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  the  c 

capitalisation  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  State  or  no,  it  is 
Capital  that  is  finally  taken  over  in  this  case  of  insurance  just  t 
as  much  as  in  the  case  of  a  lump  payment  previously  examined.  i 

For,  suppose  one  million  pounds’  worth  of  Capital  thus  insured  i 

to  be  suddenly  relinquished  by  the  State  on  account  of  a  reduction  i 

in  the  death  duties,  does  not  that  million  pounds’  worth  of  goods  ( 

remain  Capital  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  owners?  Undoubt-  ] 

edly  it  does.  To  go  back  to  our  illustration  of  the  oats.  A  man  i 

was  in  the  habit  of  using  one  hundred  measures  of  oats  a  year  I 

in  the  feeding  of  his  carriage  horses  or  his  hunters.  To  meet  ^ 

the  death  duty  he  insures  against  it.  When  he  pays  the  insurance 
company  his  annual  premiums,  what  is  he  doing?  He  is  fore¬ 
going  the  direct  enjoyment  procurable  from  those  oats,  and  he  is 
handing  them  over  to  a  management  which  will  somewhere  use 
them  reproductively ,  for  instance,  consume  them  on  the  horse 
labour  of  a  farm.  This  act  of  capitalisation  gives  his  heir  the 
right  upon  his  death  to  receive  one  thousand  measures  of  oats. 

He  dies  and  the  heir  receives  those  oats  and  hands  them  over  to 
the  State.  They  were  being  used  by  the  insurance  company  at  the 
moment  of  their  transfer  as  Capital ;  for  a  business  of  this  kind 
exists  for  the  reproduction  and  increase  of  wealth.  Were  the  heir 
suddenly  told  that  he  need  not  hand  them  over  to  the  State,  he 
might,  of  course,  like  a  spendthrift,  spend  them  entirely  in  the 
sustenance  of  race  horses ;  but  as  matters  are  actually  ordered,  a 
large  lump  sum  coming  in  unexpectedly  on  the  death  of  the  last 
proprietor  would,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  used  by  the 
receiver  of  it  as  Capital  :  it  would,  to  turn  to  current  terminology, 
be  “invested”;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  sum  of  Capital 
represented  by  the  insurance  might  never  have  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  but  for  the  pressure  of  the  expected  death  duties,  yet  when 
the  State  takes  it  over.  Capital  it  is;  and  the  State  dissipates  it 
(that  is,  uses  it  in  direct  enjoyment).  Capital  is  to  that  extent 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  fisc. 

Yet  another  category  must  be  considered.  What  effect  upon 
the  Capital  of  the  community  has  the  transference  of  Imaginary 
\alues  from  the  individual  to  the  State  by  way  of  death  duty? 

An  imaginary  value  may  be  defined  as  a  value  real  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual,  but  non-existent  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  whole  community.  Or  again,  an  imaginary  value 
is  a  power  of  demand  which  can  be  expressed  in  real  economic 
values  to  the  individual  only  at  the  expense  of  the  total  economic 
values  of  the  community.  One  chief  department  of  these  con¬ 
sists  in  the  power  of  demand  exercised  as  usurious  interest  on  a 
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non-productive  loan  ;  economic  rent  is  also  sometimes  an  example 

f  of  this. 

*  The  first  case  is  obvious ;  as  to  the  second,  consider  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  wheat  produced  upon  a  certain  area  of  land 
is  just  enough  to  satisfy  that  margin  below  which  capital  will 
not  accumulate  in  a  given  community,  and  below  which  the 
subsistence  of  labour  is  not  tolerated  by  the  opinion  of  that 
community.  There  is  no  wheat  available  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  retain  capital  and  labour  upon  that  land.  But 
suppose  the  standard  of  living  gradually  to  fall,  or  suppose  a 
fall  in  the  rate  of  reward  for  which  Capital  consents  to  accumu¬ 
late,  then  there  will  be  a  surplus  for  the  owner  of  the  land, 
although  no  more  wheat  will  be  present  in  the  yearly  harvest 
than  was  present  before.  This  yearly  revenue  is  regarded  by  the 
fisc  (and  by  the  individual  who  owns  it)  as  the  revenue  on  a 
“capital”  sum,  and  the  total  of  this  imaginary  sum  is  arrived 
at  by  multiplying  the  yearly  claim  at  a  certain  rate,  say  twenty- 
five  years’  purchase.  As  so-called  “Capital”  it  is  the  surplus 
value  taxed,  though  economic  analysis  discovers  that  no  true 
Capital  is  present  there  ;  for  though  such  surplus  values  (which 
include  much  the  greater  part  of  our  rising  town  rents  and  our 
increments  in  the  value  of  sites)  may  be  caused  by  an  increase  in 
the  total  wealth  of  the  community,  they  are  not  in  themselves 
part  of  that  increase,  and  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  can  be 
caused  by  other  factors  than  the  increase  of  real  wealth.  It  is 
even  demonstrable  that  these  assessments  may  be  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  at  a  moment  when  the  total  wealth  of  the  community  is 
actually  falling.  What  is  the  effect,  then,  when  this  kind  of 
private  revenue  (or  rather  the  command  over  it)  is  transferred 
from  the  individual  to  the  State?  Here  a  paradox  appears. 
Where  such  sums  are  paid  over,  uninsured  against,  no  Capital 
need  be  transferred,  and  none,  therefore,  dissipated  or  destroyed 
by  the  further  action  of  the  State  should  it  propose  to  use  the 
same  as  revenue.  But  where  the  duty  is  insured  against  Capital 
is  transferred,  and,  if  used  as  revenue  hy  the  State,  dissipated. 

For  instance,  a  man  receiving  yearly  from  a  certain  farm  a 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat — the  surplus  values  which  his  owner¬ 
ship  of  that  farm  can  command — transfers  the  right  to  collect  it 
to  the  State  by  way  of  death  duty.  If  the  State  so  empowered  to 
collect  it  consumes  it  yearly  in  direct  enjoyment,  no  Capital  is 
dissipated  for  there  was  none  to  dissipate.  There  is  only  a 
dissipation  of  Capital  if  the  State  exchanges  its  right  to  a  yearly 
contribution  of  wheat,  for  a  store  of  wheat  w'hich  was  just  about 
to  be  used  for  reproductive  purposes  and  which  the  State,  once 
possessed  of  it,  consumes  in  direct  enjoyment. 
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But  if  the  sum  has  been  insured  against,  then  there  is  always  R 

transference  of  true  Capital,  for  to  say  that  the  duty  on  such  a  1 

revenue  is  “insured,”  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  yearly  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  wheat  has  been  capitalised  (t.e.,  used  in  a  repro¬ 
ductive  manner),  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  capitalised, 
and  that,  on  the  payment  of  the  death  duty,  a  sum  of  values  in 
reproductive  use  and  strictly  consisting  of  Capital  is  handed  over 
to  the  State.  True,  but  for  the  action  of  the  State  in  imposing 
the  death  duty  that  Capital  would  not  have  come  into  existence,  ' 
but  it  has  come  into  existence,  and  it  is  Capital,  and  not  value 
destined  for  immediate  enjoyment,  which  the  State  takes  over  in  i 
such  a  case. 

When  these  imaginary  values  are  owned  outside  the  State,  the 
case  is  different.  In  that  case,  though  true  Capital  is  not  trans-  ' 
ferred,  yet  the  effect  upon  the  total  wealth  of  the  community  is 
the  same  as  though  true  Capital  had  been  transferred,  even 
when  the  values  are  paid  in  a  lump  sum ;  for  you  cannot  “  cancel 
out”  between  citizens  as  in  the  first  case,  you  are  concerned  in 
payments  hitherto  lost  to  the  foreigner  and  gained  by  the  resident 
in  Britain.  f 

Thus,  suppose  two  men  who  hand  over  as  death  duties  to  the  I 
State  an  equal  amount  each,  the  one  of  Egyptian  bonds,  the 
other  of  Egyptian  railway  shares.  Each  of  these  items  repre¬ 
sents  a  yearly  payment  of  goods  consumable  in  England,  and  a  ■ 
yearly  payment  of  indefinite  duration.  The  first  is  no  more  than 
a  tribute ;  it  is  not  the  product  of  implements  owned  by  the 
British  subject  in  question.  The  second  is  an  increment  pro¬ 
ceeding  from,  and  produced  by,  real  and  accumulated  wealth  and 
due  to  the  British  owmer  as  the  possessor  of  that  Capital.  Yet  if 
the  State  in  either  case  chooses  to  convert  its  new  possession  into 
immediate  enjoyment,  the  effect  wrould  in  either  case  be  the  | 

same,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  the  dissipation  of  a  portion  of  i 

that  upon  which  the  total  annual  power  of  consumption  of  this  \ 

nation  depends.  Thus  it  may  take  the  Egyptian  bonds  and  say  i 

to  an  owner  of  wheat  in  Egypt,  “Give  me  a  million  bushels  of  i 

wheat  and  I  will  give  you  these  bonds.”  Then  if  it  spends  the  | 

million  bushels  of  w’heat  in  the  sustenance  of  non-reproductive  j 

labour,  the  State  by  its  action  has  dissipated  for  ever  a  permanent 
source  of  wealth  to  the  nation.  If  what  it  offers  in  exchange  for 
the  wheat  is  not  bonds  (w'hich  represent  no  Capital  but  merely  i 
a  claim  to  tribute,  the  interest  on  a  debt  which  was  never 
represented  by  implements  of  production  nor  intended  to  be)  but 
railway  shares  (which  do  represent  actual  implements),  the  ill- 
effect  upon  this  country  is  equal  in  either  case.  Once  the  wheat  ; 
has  been  consumed  in  the  subsistence  of  non-productive  labour,  I 

a  permanent  source  of  national  income  is  destroyed  for  ever.  I 
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It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  death  duties,  at  their  pre¬ 
sent  rate  and  in  their  present  fashion  of  incidence  and  collection, 
fall  mainly  upon  true  Capital,  or  its  equivalent,  a  permanent 
foreign  claim  to  income.  The  fact  that  they  are  more  severe  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  individual  fortune  does  but  emphasise 
that  tendency,  for  the  larger  the  fortune  the  more  does  the  estate 
taxed  represent  a  capital  sum  and  the  less  does  it  include  any 
portion  of  yearly  revenue,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils 
attaching  to  the  ill-distribution  of  wealth  that  an  attempt  to 
correct  that  ill-distribution  by  differentiated  taxation  may  imperil 
the  whole  resources  of  the  community. 

I  say  “may,”  for  we  have  seen  that  the  transference  of  Capital 
from  the  individual  to  the  State  in  no  way  necessarily  represents 
fas  too  many  politicians  pretend)  the  loss  or  dissipation  of  that 
Capital.  The  acquirement  of  Capital  values  by  the  fisc  may  in 
theory,  and  might  in  practice,  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
endowment  of  the  fisc,  that  is,  the  management  for  social  pur¬ 
poses  of  what  hitherto  had  served  the  private  purposes  of  a  few. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  examine  whether  as  a  fact  the  modern 
State  does  act  in  this  fashion ;  for  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
business.  If  the  State  is  taking  Capital,  as  in  the  present  form  of 
the  death  duties  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  having  so  taken  uses  it,  not 
as  capital,  but  as  matter  for  immediate  and  non-reproductive  con¬ 
sumption,  then  there  is  peril. 

Now  it  is  notorious  that,  as  the  modern  State  is  conducted, 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  its  revenue  is,  as  a  fact,  expended  in 
direct  consumption. 

Consider  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1908-9.  The  total  ex¬ 
penditure  chargeable  against  the  revenue  was  somewhat  over  152 
millions.  From  this  w’e  must  deduct  over  eighteen  millions,  the 
cost  of  the  Post  Office,  which  w’as  much  more  than  met  by  the 
receipts  of  that  department.  There  was  here  no  direction  of 
economic  values  at  the  order  of  the  State.  The  values  received 
were  immediately  returned  in  useful  services,  for  when  I  buy 
a  stamp  to  put  upon  a  letter,  so  far  from  suffering  a  tax  to  that 
amount,  I  am  saving  myself  the  considerable  expenditure  of 
getting  that  letter  delivered  by  my  own  exertions.  There  must 
also  be  deducted  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
which  are  again  no  example  of  the  direction  of  economic  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  State,  but  simply  a  writing  off  of  its  debt  at  the 
expense  of  a  creditor.  If  every  tax-payer  in  England  owned 
Consols  in  proportion  to  his  assessment,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  machinery  of  the  Sinking  Fund  at  all.  All  that  would 
be  necessary  would  be  to  send  a  polite  circular  letter  to  every 
creditor  of  the  State’s,  informing  him  that  the  State  repudiated 
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such  and  such  a  portion  of  its  debt  this  year  and  intended  to 
continue  the  process  every  year  until  the  debt  was  extinguished. 
We  must  further  deduct  the  four  millions  profit  of  the  Post  Office, 
for  though  that  is  technically  taxation,  it  is  a  sum  which  in 
practice  would  be  taken  as  profit  by  any  private  company  doing 
the  same  work,  and  if  we  did  not  allow  that  profit  we  should 
not  get  the  efficient  value  of  that  work.  Deducting,  roughly, 
these  thirty  millions,  or  rather  less,  we  have  the  State  taking 
values  from  citizens  to  the  extent  of  rather  over  120  millions  and 
directing  its  expenditure.  Even  at  the  present  high  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  we  may  say  of  those  120  millions  that  nearly  nine-tenths 
cannot  intrench  upon  Capital.  Save  in  the  death  duties  the 
peril  is  not  appreciable,  and  though  the  death  duties  amounted  to 
eighteen  millions  (in  that  year)  and  somewhat  over — indeed,  to 
nearly  nineteen  millions — we  should  make  a  very  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  for  that  proportion  of  death  duties  which,  by  one  form  of 
sacrifice  or  another,  is,  as  a  fact,  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
citizens,  and  not  out  of  their  Capital. 

Well,  even  admitting  that  only  twelve  millions  odd,  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  true  demands  of  the  fisc,  effect  a  transfer  of  Capital 
from  the  individual  to  the  State,  that  proportion  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  new  Capital  accumu¬ 
lated  every  year,  is  this  tw^elve  millions ;  it  is  tiny  in  proportion  to 
the  total  Capital  which  the  community  controls.  But  Capital  it  is, 
and  there  is  a  dissipation  of  Capital  effected  by  the  action  of  these 
taxes  unless  a  similar  proportion  of  total  real  expenditure  can  be 
show’n  to  be  capitalised  by  the  State. 

Now  what  does  the  modern  State  capitalise?  Some  part  of  its 
expenditure  appears  in  the  form  of  implements  in  the  dockyards 
and  arsenals,  which  are,  indeed,  reproductive  of  wealth,  though 
not  permanently  reproductive.  They  are  productive  of  a  form  of 
wealth  which,  once  produced,  will  not  itself  continue  to  produce 
other  wealth,  but  will  be  wholly  dissipated  in  consumption.  A 
proportion,  again,  of  the  State’s  expenditure  consists  in  supporting 
the  labour  employed  in  these  dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  in  erect¬ 
ing  permanent  buildings,  and  so  forth.  It  must  further  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  proportion  of  the  remainder  (and  that  remainder  is 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  State’s  expenditure,  so  small  is  the 
directly  reproductive  part)  is  saved  by  those  who  receive  it  and 
is  recapitalised.  But  can  we  say  that,  considering  all  these  items, 
one-tenth  of  the  expenditure  of  the  State  yearly  re-enters  the 
category  of  Capital,  as  certainly  as  we  can  say  that  one-tenth  of 
the  revenue  of  the  State  has  come  out  of  that  category?  It  is 
exceedingly  doubtful. 

Of  those  120  millions  and  something  over,  one-sixth  represents 
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the  income  of  people  with  “something  in  the  funds.”  Do  they 
save,  as  a  rule,  one-tenth  of  their  income?  The  Army  and  the 
Xavy,  including  pay,  stand  for  about  one-half.  Will  anyone  say 
that  one-tenth  of  that  expenditure,  or  one-twentieth,  or  one- 
hundredth,  for  that  matter,  reappears  capitalised?  A  quarter  or 
rather  more  is  the  salaries  of  civil  servants,  including  the  service 
of  the  Customs.  Do  they  save  two  shillings  in  the  pound?  One- 
twelfth  consists  in  grants  to  local  authorities.  Here  there  is, 
indeed,  a  better  chance  of  capitalisation,  but  can  we  be  secure 
that  even  here  one-tenth,  or  anything  like  it,  represents  that 
category  of  consumption?  No  one  would  admit  it  for  a  moment. 
And  so  with  the  smaller  items. 

Our  general  conclusion  must  be  that  until,  or  unless,  the  State 
begins  to  pursue  a  policy  of  reproductive  expenditure,  there  will 
be,  under  the  present  fiscal  arrangement,  a  small  but  an  appreci¬ 
able  drain  upon  the  Capital  of  the  country.  It  is  nothing  like  as 
large  as  the  accumulation  which  goes  on  side  by  side  with  it ; 
there  is  no  positive  diminution,  of  course — but  there  is  a  small 
comparative  diminution.  And  those  who  claim  that  the  State 
should  yet  further  increase  its  demands  upon  this  category  of 
wealth,  are  surely  bound  in  citizenship  to  demand  that  it  should 
be  either  ear-marked  for  reproductive  use,  or  that  the  reproductive 
activities  of  the  Government  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  sum 
so  taken  by  the  fisc.  As  a  fact,  every  new  experiment,  however 
just,  necessary,  or  plausible — from  the  establishment  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  which  is  almost  universally  applauded,  to  the  latest 
and  most  doubtful  salaried  job,  created  for  the  party  hack  and 
representing  the  price  of  his  independence — is  an  increase  in  direct 
consumption  alone ;  and  our  rapidly  increasing  new  provinces  of 
expenditure  are  provinces  which  have  about  them  no  reproduc¬ 
tive  character  whatsoever. 

H.  Belloc. 


ADMIRAL  MAHAN’S  WARNING. 


After  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  of  fame — Rear-Admiral  A.  T. 
Mahan,  late  of  the  United  States  Navy!  This  officer  is  the 
author  of  many  well-known  works  on  the  influence  of  sea-power 
on  history ;  he  has  now  given  us  his  views  upon  the  influence  of 
contemporary  history  on  sea-power — and  more  especially  British 
sea-power. 

One  of  the  penalties  which  friendship  imposes  is  forbearance 
in  receiving  advice.  Before  we  have  digested  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
advice  on  Imperial  matters,  tendered  to  the  world’s  greatest 
Empire  builders,  his  fellow-countryman  has  projected  his  spirit 
across  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  enlighten  us,  the  wielders  of  the 
sceptre  of  the  seas,  as  to  our  naval  position.  The  condition  on 
which  advice,  even  from  a  cousin,  can  be  received  with  grace  is 
that  he  shall  be  familiar  with  antecedent  and  current  events  of 
which  the  present  situation  is  the  heir,  and  shall  also  show  that 
he  has  taken  pains  to  weigh  all  the  factors  which  have  a  bearing 
on  that  situation.  It  is  in  this  spirit  of  inquiry  that  “Admiral 
Mahan’s  Warning,’’  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  July  4th  repays  study. 

In  the  first  place.  Admiral  Mahan  writes  as  though  the  up¬ 
rising  of  the  German  Fleet  had  been  accompanied  by  no  other 
co-related  movements  in  Europe ;  as  though  everything  was  now 
as  it  was  before  the  German  Fleet  came  on  the  horizon.  He 
speaks  of  “the  huge  development  of  the  German  Fleet  within 
the  past  decade’’  as  “a  new  international  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  all  calculations  wdiere  opposition  of  national  interests  may 
arise.’’  No  other  countries  except  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
are  mentioned  throughout  the  article  ;  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  is  considered  in  one  watertight  compartment,  and  that 
compartment  is  exclusively  reserved — by  direction  of  Admiral 
Mahan — for  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  It  is  remarkable  that 
writing  at  such  a  distance  from  Europe  Admiral  Mahan  should 
have  been  so  fascinated  by  the  apparent  remarkable  progress  of 
Germany  as  to  omit  paying  any  attention  to  the  general  re¬ 
grouping  of  pelagic  power  in  Europe.  Has  he  forgotten  that 
before  the  present  development  of  the  German  Fleet,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  as  tlie  leading  country  on  the  seas,  had  been  waging  a  fierce 
contest  for  generations,  first  with  France  and  then  with  France 
and  Russia,  as  the  second  and  third  naval  powers  in  the  world? 
Tw'enty-five  years  ago  France  had  a  Fleet  which  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  reach  at  least  equality  with  that  of  England,  so  in- 
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different  did  England  become  towards  the  Fleet  after  the  Army’s 
campaigns  in  the  Crimea  and  India.  Both  parties  were  for 
economy  on  the  Navy,  on  which  far  less  was  spent  than  on  the 
land  forces.  Yet  for  years  war  was  in  the  air ;  it  was  repeatedly 
considered  a  probable  climax. 

Then  Kussia  came  on  the  scene.  Russia  possessed  herself  of 
one  of  the  great  fleets  of  the  world.  Most  naval  officers  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  potential  power  of  the  Russian  Navy.  It 
was  represented  as  “the  dark  horse”  of  Europe,  partly  hidden 
away  in  the  Baltic  and  partly  isolated  in  the  Far  East.  The 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were  anything  but  cordial. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Lord  Salisbury  was  in  office,  the  Russians 
actually  ordered  British  men-of-war  to  move  from  a  certain  an¬ 
chorage,  and  they  moved.  This  was  not  the  only  incident  during 
this  period  which  showed  the  strained  conditions  then  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  jx)stpone  a  conflict  which  w'as  then  believed  to  be  inevit¬ 
able.  The  prospect,  it  was  asserted,  was  that  Great  Britain  would 
be  engaged  in  war  on  sea  as  w'ell  as  on  land  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  anticipation  was  that  the  United  Kingdom  might  first 
have  to  be  drained  of  troops  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  India 
against  a  Russian  advance.  The  British  Fleet  in  the  Far  East, 
it  was  believed,  might  be  drawm  simultaneously  into  hostilities 
with  Russia,  which  had  in  those  waters  a  squadron  apparently 
of  greater  strength.  France  was  then  to  begin  hostilities  in 
European  waters,  and  finally,  Germany — with  not  inconsiderable 
naval  force — was  to  play  the  part  of  “honest  broker.”  These  were 
the  predominant  international  factors  down  practically  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East.  Politically,  strategically, 
tactically,  and  financially.  Great  Britain  was  at  serious  disadvan¬ 
tage.  She  was  involved  in  a  situation  which  was  perilous  in 
the  extreme,  because,  with  inadequate  power  at  her  disposal,  she 
stood  alone  in  the  w’orld  and  had  not  a  single  country  upon 
whom  she  could  rely  as  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

There  is  not  a  shred  left  of  this  canvas  which  put  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen  only  a  few  years  ago.  Not  only  have 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand ,  and  France 
and  Russia  on  the  other,  completely  changed,  friendship  taking 
the  place  of  enmity,  but  the  Russian  Fleet  has  practically  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  French  Fleet  now^  ranks  below  that  of  Japan — 
the  youngest  of  all  sea  Powers.  To-day  France  and  Russia  com¬ 
bined  do  not  possess  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  effective 
armoured  strength  of  Great  Britain,  although  only  a  few'  years 
ago  they  were  claimed  to  be  in  a  position  of  superiority.  Surely 
Admiral  Mahan,  fascinated  as  he  has  been  by  the  “huge  develop- 
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merit  of  the  German  Navy  within  the  past  decade  ”  and  the  |  ii 

existence  of  “a  new  international  factor,”  should  have  made  some  1 

reference  to  the  disappearance  of  these  other  international  factors,  j 

which  have  readjusted  the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the  British  : 

fayour  in  spite  of  the  development  of  the  German  Fleet.  Against  t 

any  probable  enemy  the  British  Fleet  to-day  is  stronger,  actually  e 

and  relatively,  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  fifty  years.  If  i 

Admiral  Alahan  wull  turn  to  any  reputable  naval  handbook,  he  will  I  ] 

find  this  statement  amply  confirmed.  1  j 

Admiral  Mahan  must  have  written  this  article  at  a  moment  I  ( 

when  his  mental  outlook  was  other  than  normal — possibly,  like  I  | 

Nelson,  he  had  one  eye  closed.  After  giving  us  his  view  of  the  i 

British  peril,  he  adds  : —  '  1 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not  particularly  interesting  to  inquire 
whether  Germany  has  any  far-reaching  purposes  of  invading  Great  Britain  I  * 
or  of  dismembering  her  Empire;  nor  yet  whether,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean,  she  purposes  no  longer,  in  future  contingencies,  to  show  that  respect  ; 

for  the  Monroe  doctrine  which  she  has  hitherto  observed,  much  to  American 
satisfaction. 

Americans,  while  giving  full  credit  to  Germany  for  the  most  friendly 
intention  towards  them,  have  to  note  that  in  the  future  she  can  do  as 
she  pleases  about  the  Monroe  doctrine,  so  far  as  our  intended  organisation 
of  naval  force  goes,  because  she  will  be  decidedly  stronger  at  sea  than 
we  in  the  United  States  expect  to  be,  and  we  have  over  her  no  military 
check  such  as  the  interests  of  Canada  impose  upon  Great  Britain.’ 

Admiral  Mahan  writes  as  though  he  were  determined  to  ignore 
fundamental  factors.  There  is  one  in  particular  of  which  he 
takes  no  account ;  Germany,  with  naval  estimates  in  the  curernt 
financial  year  of  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  millions 
sterling,  is  feeling  acutely  the  pressure  of  her  Fleet  expansion. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  this  outlay  is  being  paid  out  of  loans, 
new  taxes  have  been  levied,  some  expenditure  is  being  concealed 
and  postponed,  and  yet  it  is  proving  impossible  to  balance 
accounts.  The  present  financial  year  is  expected  to  show  a  deficit 
of  twelve  and  a  half  millions.  What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
German  financial  situation?  The  Germans  do  not  know,  we  do 
not  know,  and  Admiral  Mahan  cannot  know\  The  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  German  Fleet  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods — and  possibly 
the  Socialists. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  Admiral  Mahan  places  his  antici¬ 
pations  as  to  the  naval  strength  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  other  observers  of  naval  policy  in  the 
American  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time  he  surely  exaggerates 
the  ix>tential  strength  which  Germany  could  employ,  in  the 

(1)  This  reference  to  Canada  deserves  to  be  noted  as  a  matter  cf  taste,  if  not 
of  fact. 
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most  favourable  circumstances,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  if  Admiral  Mahan  had  ex¬ 
plained  how  Germany,  situated  as  she  is  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic— with  Great  Britain  lying  across  her  front  door — will 
be  able  “to  do  as  she  pleases  about  the  Monroe  doctrine,”  which 
exists,  but  exists  at  a  distance  of  8,500  miles  from  Germany’s 
nearest  base.  It  would  be  presumption  to  remind  Admiral 
Mahan  that  such  an  expanse  of  sea  must  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  upon  a  hostile  navy  in  these  days  when  ships  are  so 
completely  dependent  upon  their  fuel  supply  and  must  be  able 
periodically  to  replenish  their  bunkers.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  Admiral  Mahan  would,  in  his  leisure,  give  some  forecast  of 
the  manner  in  which  Germany  will  be  able  “to  do  as  she  pleases 
about  the  Monroe  doctrine,”  showing  how  he  imagines  she  will 
employ  her  naval  forces,  and  in  particular,  how  she  will  organise 
lines  of  communication  and  supply  in  order  to  bridge  over  the 
3,500  miles  which  separate  her  from  the  American  continent. 
Admiral  Mahan  could  thus  illustrate  the  influence  of  (German) 
sea-power  upon  the  history  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

I  am  inclined  to  pass  over  as  comparatively  unimportant 
Admiral  Mahan’s  lecture  to  the  British  people  as  to  their  “right 
attitude  ”  towards  the  new  German  Fleet.  Admiral  Mahan  does 
not  know  his  Germany  in  that  he  presumes  that  the  present 
form  of  government  in  Germany,  which  inspires  his  enthusiasm, 
is  destined  to  continue.  As  a  citizen  of  a  Eepublic,  Admiral 
Mahan  expresses  the  opinion  that  “as  betw^een  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  government  in  Germany  is,  as  government,  much 
more  efficient  for  organised  action,  even  though  it  make  less  for 
the  kind  of  development  which  follows  personal  freedom  from 
constraint.”  He  holds  that  “in  this  characteristic  of  precau¬ 
tionary  action,  a  democracy,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  stands 
at  a  grave  disadvantage  towards  a  people  like  the  Germans, 
accustomed  to  a  strong  government.”  We  have  in  our  day,  even 
under  democracy,  had  strong  governments — at  least,  we  think 
we  have.  It  is  the  fashion,  however,  for  all  pessimists  to  extol 
the  system  of  government  which  the  Germans  possess.  They 
fail  to  recognise  that  this  has  grave  drawbacks,  and  is,  more¬ 
over,  unstable.  It  rests  upon  foundations  which  are  slowdy  decay¬ 
ing;  it  is  acting  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  a  large — if  not  the 
larger — proportion  of  the  people.  There  is  now  little  doubt  that 
at  the  next  elections  for  the  Beichstag,  not  only  will  a  large 
increase  in  the  Socialist  vote  be  revealed,  but  probably  the 
,  Socialists  will  be  the  largest  single  party  in  the  Reichstag. 
In  view  of  the  internal  situation  in  Germany,  we  cannot  foresee 
events,  and  that  is  the  gravest  peril.  A  Government  in  danger 
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at  home  is  apt  to  seek  a  diversion  abroad  at  any  cost.  This  is  a  ' 
serious  possibility  to  be  borne  in  mind — and  particularly  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Admiral  Mahan  was  bound  to  ignore  it  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  fit  in  with  his  preconceived  picture. 

Having  convinced  himself  that  the  German  Fleet  is  the  great 
international  factor  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  having, 
further,  paid  his  homage  to  the  existing  German  Government, 
Admiral  Mahan  proceeds  in  these  terms  :  — 

Fortunately  for  Great  Britain,  the  popular  tradition  of  the  national  need 
for  a  great  Navy  still  supplies,  to  some  extent  and  for  the  moment,  a 
steadying  hand;  but  to  one  following  from  a  distance  the  course  of  British 
action  in  late  years  it  certainly  has  seemed  that  this  conviction  is  less 
operative;  that  its  claim  to  allegiance  is  less  felt  and  more  disputed. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  readers  who  cvill  be  grateful  to  Admiral 
Mahan  for  this  effort  to  throw  his  particular  limelight  upon  the 
outstanding  British  problem,  and  for  his  opinion  that  “the  I 
menacing  feature  in  the  future  is  the  apparent  indisposition  and  H 
slackness  of  the  new  voters  over  against  the  resolute  spirit  and  I 
tremendous  faculty  for  organising  strength  evident  in  Germany.” 

It  almost  looks  as  though  he  had  set  out  with  the  firm  determina¬ 
tion  to  convince  the  British  people  that  they  are  decadent,  and  !• 
that  democratic  government  is  synonymous  with  neglect  of 
national  interests.  There  is  nothing  to  support  this  view.  One 
factor  Admiral  Mahan  has  ignored.  All  parties,  from  the 
Labour  Party  to  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Conservative  Party,  |. 
realise  and  pay  homage  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  British 
Navy  in  predominant  strength.  Opinion  as  to  what  is  adequate 
differs  in  England  as  it  differs  in  the  United  States,  as  it  differs 
in  Germany,  as  it  differs  in  France,  as  it  differs  in  every  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  never  a  time  in  modern 
British  history  when  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Fleet 
at  a  high  standard  of  strength  and  efficiency  was  more  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  than  it  is  to-day.  Not  so  many  years  ago  the  ^ 
Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties  saw  the  strength  of  the 
Navy  decline  without  dismay.  The  situation  has  changed.  | 
We  quarrel  novc  merely  about  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  f 
Two-Pow’er  Standard — a  thing  of  comparatively  recent  creation;  | 
the  Two-Power  Standard  is  the  accepted  formula  of  all  Govern-  '§ 
ments,  of  the  Government  of  to-day,  with  its  ambitious  social  | 
programme,  as  it  was  of  the  Government  of  yesterday  presided  ll! 
over  by  Mr.  Balfour.  ;; 

Before  Admiral  Mahan  committed  himself  to  gloomy  views  as  |; 
to  the  attitude  of  the  British  democracy  towards  British  sea-  || 
power,  he  w’ould  have  done  wmll  to  refer  to  any  handy  reference-  i 
hook,  and  study  for  himself  the  sacrifices  which  the  British  | 
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democracy  has  made,  and  made  willingly,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  traditional  mastery  of  the  seas.  He  would  then  have  found 
that  in  1886  a  Conservative,  not  a  Eadical,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  less  democratic  times,  resigned  his  office  rather 
than  consent  to  navy  estimates  of  about  thirteen  millions  sterling. 
He  would  have  found  that  under  a  form  of  government  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  working  classes,  naval 
expenditure  has  not  been  restricted,  but  has  continually  kept  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  hour.  The  expansion  in  British  naval 
expenditure  under  democratic  government  has  been  abnormal, 
and  rapid.  The  following  sums  have  been  expended  upon  the 
Fleet  during  the  past  thirty -one  years  :  — 


Year. 

£ 

Year. 

£ 

1880  ... 

..  10,298,840 

1896  ... 

...  22,271,902 

1881  ... 

..  10,255,997 

1897  ... 

...  20,848,863 

1882  ... 

..  10,257,853 

1898  ... 

...  23,880,875 

1888  ... 

..  10,555,081 

1899  ... 

...  25,731,220 

1884  ... 

..  10,760,664 

1900  ... 

...  29,998,529 

1885  ... 

..  12,660,109 

1901  ... 

...  30,981,315 

1886  ... 

..  13,265,001 

1902  ... 

...  31,003,977 

1887  ... 

..  12,325,057 

1903  ... 

...  35,709,477 

1888  ... 

..  12,999,395 

1904  ... 

...  36,859,681 

1889  ... 

..  15,270,312 

1905  ... 

...  33,151,841 

1890  ... 

..  15,489,213 

1906  ... 

...  31,472,087 

1891  ... 

..  15,533,011 

1907  ... 

...  31,251,156 

1892  ... 

..  15,664,800 

1908  ... 

...  32,181,309 

1893  ... 

..  15,368,670 

1909  ... 

...  35,142,700 

1894  ... 

..  17,195,046 

1910  ... 

...  40,603,700 

1895  ... 

...  19,637,238 

In  thirty -one  years  British  expenditure,  under  democracy, 
which  Admiral  Mahan  regards  with  such  evident  mistrust,  has 
been  more  than  quadrupled ;  taking  into  account  the  economies 
in  administration  effected  in  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  almost 
quintupled,  because  but  for  those  economies  we  should  this 
year  be  spending  fifty  millions.  This  seems  to  be  a  sufficient 
reply  to  Admiral  Mahan’s  statements  that  “the  prolonged  formal 
peace  which  Europe  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  thirty  years  forms  a 
precise  illustration  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  populaces  to  realise 
external  dangers.” 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  true  that  the  British  people,  as  a 
whole,  are  not  given  to  hysteria.  Here  and  there,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  warmer  climate  of  the  south,  what  is  colloquially 
called  “a  blue  funk”  periodically  seizes  a  minority  of  the  voters, 
but  as  a  rule  the  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  a  clear¬ 
sighted  grasp  of  the  situation,  and  this  is  reflected,  more  or  less 

(1)  These  reductions  were  mainly  due  to  the  policy  of  reform  initiated  at 
the  enc  of  1904. 
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accurately,  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  Armaments,  and  this 
is  apparently  where  Admiral  Mahan  is  astray,  are  to  us  merely 
a  means  to  an  end — peace  and  economy  by  avoiding  war ;  the 
British  |ieople  have  always  striven  to  make  such  preparations 
for  the  preservation  of  the  sea-peace  as  shall  be  adequate  and 
ensure  security,  without  giving  the  lead  to  other  nations  in  the 
contest  for  armaments.  The  actual  completed  strength  of  the 
Fleet  is  now  temporarily  in  excess  of  the  Two-Power  Standard, 
hut  this  is  due  to  the  repeated  delays  in  foreign  ship  construction 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Admiralty.*  Its 
efficiency,  thanks  to  admirable  organisation  and  splendid  devo¬ 
tion  by  the  service,  was  never  higher. 

Admiral  INIahan  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  writer  of  serious 
history  when  at  last  he  reaches  the  climax  of  his  depreciation 
of  democracy.  Summing  up  his  case  against  populaces,  and  par 
ticularly  against  the  British  populace,  he  argues  as  follows 

For  these  reasons  insular  democracies  *  are  lax  and  inefficient  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  war,  and  in  natural  consequence  their  w'ars  have  been  long 
and  expensive.  But  wars  in  future  cannot  be  long,  though  they  may  be 
expensive  of  much  besides  their  immediate  cost;  expensive  in  advantages 
lost  and  indemnities  exacted.  Democracies  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect 
preparation,  relying  upon  their  strength  of  endurance  and  faculty  for 
recovery,  which  probably  may  exceed  that  of  less  free  institutions.  The 
time  for  recovery  will  not  be  conceded  to  them  any  more  than  it  is  by  a 
capable  general  to  a  routed  foe.  The  only  provision  of  time  for  recovery 
open  to  modern  conditions  is  the  time  of  preparation. 

When  one  reads  Admiral  Mahan,  and  writers  of  his  school, 
one  is  apt  to  rub  one’s  eyes  and  wonder  whether  the  British 
Empire — the  exemplar  in  democratic  government — really  exists  or 
is  only  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  These  writers  are  never 
more  happy  than  when  pointing  the  finger  of  contempt  at  the 
British  people  for  their  lack  of  preparation  for  war.  What  is 
the  truth?  The  British  Empire  consists  of  one-sixth  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  widely  distributed  over  the  world’s  oceans. 
This  great,  but  loosely  associated,  federation  of  free  peoples  owes 
its  existence  mainly  to  the  success  of  British  arms,  and  not  of 
British  diplomacy,  and  has  been  retained  by  the  same  means— a 
supreme  Fleet  and  a  relatively  small  Army.  It  does  not  follow 
because  the  British  people,  in  the  study  of  their  defence  problem, 
have  reached  conclusions  different  from  those  of  other  peoples  with 
other  problems  that,  therefore,  the  British  people  are  wrong. 
This  is  a  common  error.  The  reverse  is  proved  by  history.  The 

(1)  We  have  in  commission  ten  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  to  Germany’s 
two,  and  next  winter  shall  have  twelve  to  Germany’s  five.  There  are  no  other 
completed  ships  in  Europe  of  the  newest  classes. 

(2)  Is  Japan  included  among  the  insular  democracies? 
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existence  of  the  British  Empire  to-day  is  in  itself  testimony  to 
the  successful  organisation  of  warfare  in  the  past.  The  British 
people  produce  periodically  men  with  a  genius  for  war.  Owing 
to  geographical  and  other  conditions,  the  British  genius  does 
not  take  the  same  line  as  the  genius  of  other  peoples.  We  live 
in  an  island — except  in  India  and  Canada  we  have  no  land 
frontiers  to  be  defended ;  the  strategical  lines  consist  of  lines  of 
sea  communication,  and  so  long  as  those  lines  of  sea  communi¬ 
cation  are  kept  open  by  the  influence  of  British  naval  power, 
there  is  no  danger.  This  is  our  traditional  policy. 

Admiral  Mahan  misapprehends  the  British  defence  problem 
when,  in  his  innocence,  he  asks  “what  reason  is  there  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  British  democracy  should  not  maintain 
an  army  proportionally  as  great  as  that  of  Germany?”  He 
answers  his  own  question  by  stating  that  there  is  “none,  except 
that  the  British  democracy  will  not.”  It  is  difficult  to  deal  ade¬ 
quately,  and  yet  with  proper  restraint  of  language,  wdth  an 
American  officer — and  a  naval  officer  and  naval  historian — who 
indulges  in  such  a  statement  as  this.  What  are  his  home  condi¬ 
tions  that  he  should  lecture  the  British  people  who,  with  most  of 
their  fellow-citizens  in  the  dominions,  are  “completely  surrounded 
by  water,”  and,  therefore,  rely  mainly  on  naval  defence?  In  the 
event  of  wmr  the  TTnited  States  could  put  into  the  field  about 
60,000  regular  troops  and  about  80,000  partially  trained  National 
Guard.  This  is  the  standard  of  military  strength  adopted  by  a 
nation  of  over  75,000,000  persons,  of  whom  Admiral  Mahan  is 
one,  though  it  has  land  frontiers  to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 
Surely  Admiral  Mahan  shows  some  courage,  as  a  citizen  of  a  non¬ 
military  nation,  to  hold  up  to  contempt  the  British  democracy 
which  has  an  army,  including  regulars  and  volunteers,  of  upwards 
of  a  million  men. 

Having  convinced  himself  of  “the  huge  development  of  the 
German  Navy,”  and  converted  himself  to  the  belief  that  the 
British  democracy  is  somewhat  careless  in  the  provision  of  ade¬ 
quate  defences,  and  ignorant  as  to  what  form  of  defence  should 
be  adopted.  Admiral  Mahan  proceeds  as  follow’s  :  — 

In  the  present  condition  of  Europe  the  creation  of  the  German  Fleet,  with 
its  existing  and  proposed  development,  has  necessitated  the  concentration 
in  British  waters  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  disposable  British  battle 
force.  .  .  .  The  British  Navy  to-day  has  in  great  degree  abandoned  the 
Mediterranean  for  a  similar  concentration  (as  during  the  Dutch  wars). 

Here  again  we  have  xVdmiral  Mahan  with  one  eye  closed.  His 
words  show  that  he  has  not  looked  the  situation  fairly  in  the 
face,  and  taken  into  consideration  all  the  various  factors  of  the 
present  European  situation.  The  distribution  of  the  British 
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naval  forces  continually  changes  in  accordance  with  that 
situation. 

The  British  concentration  in  Northern  waters  is  not  mainly  due 
to  the  menace  of  Germany ;  it  has  arisen  from  the  general  inter¬ 
national  situation.  The  strength  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  as  many  as  fourteen  battleships 
were  stationed  there,  was  due  to  tw’o  chief  factors.  In  the  first 
place,  British  relations  with  France  were  strained,  and  there 
was  no  telling  when  the  Mediterranean  would  become  the  theatre 
of  a  great  European  war,  which  might  have  proved  the  precursor 
of  that  Armageddon  which  imaginative  writers  have  been  so 
busy  in  forecasting.  Secondly,  the  British  relations  with  Bussia, 
then  active  in  pursuit  of  her  Far  Eastern  dreams,  were  continually 
on  the  verge  of  snapping.  During  the  height  of  the  tension  with 
Russia  we  maintained  in  Far  Eastern  waters  a  naval  force  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferior  on  paper  to  that  possessed  by  Russia.  Additional 
ships  w’ere  kept  on  the  line  of  communication — in  other  words,  in 
the  INTediterranean.  During  a  period  w^hen  no  one  could  foresee 
a  month  ahead  the  course  of  events,  and  w'hen  war  between 
England  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other 
seemed  possible,  the  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean — the  grand 
junction  betw^een  East  and  West — was  held  in  readiness  to  be 
redistributed  in  accordance  with  any  new  situation  which 
developed.  When  Russia  sustained  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Japan, 
and  her  naval  power  was  for  the  time  broken,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  maintain  so  large  a  reinforcing  fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  When  the  entente  eordiale  came  into  being  there  was 
additional  reason  to  reduce  the  British  representation.  The 
squadron  was  decreased  Ro  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  late 
’eighties),  not  so  much  because  of  the  development  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Fleet,  although  that  had  its  influence,  but  because  there 
was  no  excuse  for  maintaining  in  the  Mediterranean  a  larger 
squadron.^  The  further  ships  are  from  their  base,  the  more  costly 
their  maintenance  and  the  smaller  the  force  available  for  the 
combined  training  which  has  become  the  outstanding  feature  of 
British  naval  policy.^ 

When  .\dmiral  Mahan  states  that  the  British  Navy  has,  “in 
great  degree,  abandoned  the  Mediterranean,”  he  fails  to  appreciate 
the  existing  position.  Germany  has  not  a  single  man-of-war  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  Russia  is  similarly  unrepresented.  The  only 

(1)  Without  endangering  the  position  in  British  waters,  the  Admiralty  could 
to-day  maintain,  as  before,  14 — or  more — battleships  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
yet  have  a  fleet  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  Germany  within  striking  distance  of 
the  North  Sea. 

(2)  We  have  had  401  ships  taking  part  in  the  combined  manoeuvres  which  have 
just  concluded. 
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fleets  of  importance  in  the  INIediterranean  are  those  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Austria.  France  is  practically  the  ally  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  While  alliances  ought  not  to  have  any  influence  upon  ship¬ 
building  programmes,  they  necessarily  have  an  influence  upon 
the  distribution  of  naval  power,  which  is  extremely  mobile.  In¬ 
cluding  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  which  would  be  at  Gibraltar  if  clouds 
threatened  in  the  south,  the  position  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
commissioned  ships  is  as  follows  ; — 


Great 

Britain.  France. 

Italy. 

Austria. 

Battleships  . 

...  12 

12 

6 

3 

Armoured  Cruisers 

...  8 

8 

2 

— 

Protected  Cruisers 

...  7 

5 

_ 

_ 

Destroyers 

...  11 

12 

4 

— 

In  addition,  France  has  two 

old  battleships  and  two 

armoured 

cruisers 

in  reserve,  besides  a  number  of  torpedo  craft.  Italy  has  in  reserve  four 
armoured  cruisers  and  two  gunboats.  Austria  has  three  small  battleships 
in  reserve. 

The  contrast  in  strength  between  the  double  entente — a  very 
stable  entente — and  the  two  allies  of  the  Triple  Alliance — very 
unstable  allies — certainly  does  not  conform  to  Admiral  Mahan’s 
statement  that  the  Mediterranean  has  been,  “in  great  degree, 
abandoned.”  It  refutes  completely  this  officer’s  contention  that 
“in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  under  present  conditions  of 
preparation,  the  security  of  the  British  Islands  requires  the 
weakening,  almost  to  abandonment,  of  the  most  delicate,  yet 
very  essential,  link  in  the  system  of  communications  of  the 
Empire.” 

It  is  many  years  since  a  responsible  writer  indulged  in  such  a 
distorted  view  of  the  British  naval  position.  Admiral  Mahan  has 
ignored  every  factor  in  the  situation  which  does  not  fit  in  with 
his  preconceived  picture.  Surely  we,  with  our  own  blind  pessi¬ 
mists,  are  sufficiently  handicapped  in  the  pursuit  of  a  reasonable 
defence  policy  without  an  American  citizen  lending  his  aid  to 
the  confusion  of  the  British  mind. 

When  next  Admiral  Mahan  feels  impelled  to  intervene  in  our 
domestic  affairs,  and  to  refer  contemptuously  to  the  attitude  of 
the  British  “populace” — to  borrow  his  own  term,  apparently  of 
contempt — to  preparations  for  avoiding  war,  he  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  three  facts  :  — 

(1)  The  British  “populace”  is  spending  ,£70,000,000  this  year 
upon  its  defensive  forces,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  it  was  spend¬ 
ing  only  £30,000,000.  Increased  expenditure  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in  efficiency. 

(2)  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  most  democratic  Government 
which  the  British  “populace”  has  had,  and  the  chosen  repre- 
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sentative  of  that  “jxDpulace,”  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  14th  ;  — 

\Ve  should  be  false  to  the  trust  which  the  nation,  and  the  Empire,  have 
reposed  in  this  House,  and  the  Government  of  the  day,  unless  we  main¬ 
tained  an  ample  margin  of  security,  which  is  the  only  insurance  a  nation 
such  as  ours  possesses,  an  insular  country,  with  a  population  of  40,000,000 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials,  and  responsible 
for  the  protection  and  defence  of  dependencies  and  dominions  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

^^'e  must  maintain  an  ample  margin  of  security  against  all  probable,  or 
even  possible,  contingencies. 

(3)  The  “populaces”  over  seas  under  the  British  flag  are 
voluntarily  coming  forward  and  co-operating  with  the  British 
“populace”  in  naval  and  military  defence,  providing  a  spectacle 
of  democratic  foresight,  activity,  and  realisation  of  external 
dangers  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  all  the 
world’s  empires. 

In  face  of  the  increase  of  over  nine  millions  in  naval  expendi¬ 
ture  in  three  years,  under  the  most  democratic  of  British  Govern¬ 
ments  ;  in  face  of  the  unquestioned  predominance  of  the  British 
Fleet  to-day ;  in  face  of  the  fact  that  120  ships  of  war  are  new¬ 
er  will  soon  he— under  construction  in  British  yards;  in  face  of 
the  co-operation  freely  offered  by  the  over-sea  Dominions,  we  can 
be  of  good  heart,  in  spite  of  “Admiral  Mahan’s  Warning.”  We 
have  rocks  ahead,  as  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Asquith  have  reminded 
us ;  but  Admiral  iMahan  has  not  helped  us,  because  he  has  looked 
at  the  problem  through  a  defective  microscope  instead  of  a  tele¬ 
scope. 


Excubitor. 


MACHINERY  OR  ]\IAN-POWER? 


Faith  iu  machinery  is  .  .  .  our  besetting  danger  .  .  .  always  in 
machinery,  as  if  it  had  a  value  in  and  for  itself  .  .  . — Culture  and  Anarchy, 
Matthew  Arnold. 

When  a  civilian  writer  on  National  Defence  refers  to  a  great 
movement  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  our  land  forces  as  a 
“betrayal  of  our  heritage,”  when  he  denies  to  men  like  Ijord 
Curzon,  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  Ijord  Cromer 
the  title  of  “responsible  statesman,”^  and  to  Lord  Roberts  and 
five  other  Field-Marshals,  and  eighty-four  Admirals,  the  title  of 
“responsible  expert,”  ^  one  is,  perhaps,  rather  inclined  to  discount 
the  value  of  the  arguments  with  which  he  supports  his  case  and 
to  hesitate  about  taking  up  the  challenge  thus  thrown  out. 

Yet  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  nation  to  listen  to  writers  who 
make  up  in  dogmatism  of  assertion  what  they  lack  in  breadth  of 
view  and  in  the  historical  sense,  that  it  seems  advisable  to  deal 
with  the  two  articles  contributed  to  this  Review  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Hurd  under  the  title  England's  Peril:  Invasion  or  Starvation. 
The  present  writer  has,  therefore,  gladly  accepted  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  Eklitor  has  courteously  placed  at  his  disposal — 
the  more  readily  because  it  affords  an  occasion  for  going  to  the 
root  of  the  whole  problem,  and  showing  how  superficial  is  the 
point  of  view  represented  by  Mr.  Hurd.  The  object  of  this 
article  will,  therefore,  be,  so  far  as  space  allows,  not  only  to 
show  the  futility  of  the  attack  made  upon  the  position  of  the 
National  Service  League,  but  the  complete  failure  to  grasp  the 
fundamental  conditions  upon  which  national  safety  ultimately 
rests,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Hurd’s  treatment  of  the  question. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  history  has  not  preserved  for  us,  in  some 
cylinder  of  baked  clay ,  or  in  the  lively  pages  of  Livy ,  any  record 
of  the  discussions  which  must  have  taken  place  among  the 
Suffetes  at  Carthage  wdien  it  was  first  recognised  that  a  jwor  but 
virile  people  was  audaciously  presuming  to  contend  with  the 
great  Mediterranean  power  for  the  possession  of  Sicily.  We  can 
readily  imagine  the  contempt  with  which  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas 
heard  of  this  challenge.  Here  was  a  people  w^ho  had,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  uniting  Italy  under  their  sway  and  w'ho  were,  no 

(1)  “It”  (the  “new  school  of  thought”  represented  by  the  National  Service 
heague)  “preaches  a  policy  of  military  service  ashore.  ...  It  insists  that  the 
peril  of  invasion  does  exist.  .  .  .  Happily  every  responsible  statesman  and 
every  responsible  expert  is  still  opposed  to  this  betrayal  of  our  heritage.  .  .  .” — 
•Mr.  Archibald  llurcl,  England’s  Peril,  second  article. 
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doubt,  fairly  good  at  fighting  on  land,  though,  of  course,  even  in 
this  respect  they  obviously  laboured  under  the  enormous  dis¬ 
advantages  of  that  odious  system  of  compulsory  service — a  curious 
anomaly  in  a  Eepublic.  But  the  thing  which  must  have  caused 
the  Hasdrubals  and  Adherbals  of  the  time  the  greatest  amusement 
was  probably  the  idea  that  this  military  power  should  venture  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  a  great  and  wealthy  nation  which  was 
supreme  upon  the  seas.  What  could  they  hope  to  accomplish?  Of 
course  it  w^as  clear  that  the  voluntary  troops  of  the  great  Mediter¬ 
ranean  city  wmuld  smash  up  the  compulsory  levies  of  these  Eoman 
landsmen.  But  even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Romans  \vere  successful  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  Italy,  was  it 
not  obvious  that  that  was  the  most  they  could  hope  for?  These 
people  could  not  build  ships ;  much  less  could  they  successfully 
man  them — to  do  so  required  “the  mind  and  character  of  a  sea¬ 
faring  people  ” — and  as  for  conveying  a  fleet  of  crow^ded  trans¬ 
ports  to  the  shores  of  Carthage  in  the  face  of  a  fleet  in  being,  or 
even  evading  such  a  fleet,  w^hich  only  had  to  guard  a  coast-line 
the  extent  of  which  was  strictly  limited  by  the  necessity  of  an 
enemy  landing  at  some  place  which  would  not  entail  an  enor¬ 
mous  march  through  desolate  and  waterless  country  :  well, 
the  thing  was  really  too  funny.  So  the  suggestions  of  those 
who  urged  that  these  contingencies  might  have  to  be  faced, 
howmver  improbable  they  might  seem ,  and  who  pointed  out  that 
man-power  was  more  likely  to  win  in  the  end  than  money  or 
ships — could,  indeed,  create  both  money  and  ships,  and  man 
the  latter  in  time;  and  that,  therefore,  Carthage  ought  to  return 
to  the  ancient  system  of  compulsory  service  in  a  citizen  army : 
these  suggestions  were  scouted,  and  those  concerned  were,  no 
doubt,  warned  against  encouraging  “a  vague  pessimism,  a 
depreciation  of”  Carthaginian  “institutions,  and  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  foreign  methods,”  and  w^ere  admonished  “to  continue  to 
hold  the  historic,  well-tried  naval  faith”  and  to  put  complete 
confidence  in  the  glorious  voluntary  system  w^hich  had  “produced 
a  system  of  government,  a  scheme  of  defence,  a  plan  of  colonisa¬ 
tion,  a  standard  of  home  life,  even  a  sumptuary  regime  .... 
wdiich  w’ere  essentially  ”  Carthaginian  and  “radically  distinct  from 
the  modes  and  manner”  of  the  Romans. 

Alas,  the  destruction  of  Carthage  was  so  complete  that  those 
who  look  ujwn  its  ruins  to-day,  or  rather  upon  the  spot  where 
Carthage  once  was,  are  reminded  at  every  step  and  by  every 
glance,  of  the  prophecies  uttered  against  Tyre  :  “And  they  shall 
make  a  spoil  of  thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy  merchandise: 
and  they  shall  break  dowm  thy  w^alls,  and  destroy  thy  pleasant 

houses .  They  shall  lament  over  thee,  saying,  ‘What  city 

is  like  Tyrus,  like  the  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea?  ’  ” 
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^  What  was  it  that  enabled  Rome,  a  poor  nation  of  soldiers, 
possessing  no  colonies,  knowing  nothing  of  sea-power,  far  less 
f  intelligent  than  her  opponent,  to  crush  that  mighty  antagonist 
j  in  spite  of  naval  supremacy,  in  spite  of  wealth,  in  spite  of  colonies, 
in  spite  of  superior  practical  knowledge  and  commercial  energy, 
in  spite  of  everything  that  promised  disaster  to  those  who  should 
dare  to  attack?  There  can  only  be  one  answer.  It  is  that  Rome 
was  able  to  organise  the  whole  of  her  resources,  physical,  moral, 
and  mental,  for  the  attainment  of  national  efficiency  and  success, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  national  will,  leaving  her  at  the  end 
of  the  long  struggle  mistress  of  the  seas  and  the  sovereign  of 
'  the  Western  world. 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  as  carefully  and  as  fully  as  is  possible 
in  the  course  of  a  magazine  article  the  attack  made  upon  a 
great  principle  of  reform  by  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  and  to  show 
that  if  that  attack  were  to  succeed  the  doom  of  our  Empire  would 
already  have  been  spoken. 

Mr.  Hurd’s  position,  freed  from  much  contemptuous  criticism 
of  those  who  wish  to  see  a  national  army,  based  upon  the  principle 
of  the  universal  fulfilment  of  civic  duty,  is,  briefly,  the  one  we 
have  heard  a  thousand  times.  The  main  defence  against  invasion 
is  a  Navy.  “While  the  Navy  is  sufficient  and  efficient  there  is 
no  need  of  further  defence  against  invasion,  and  against  raids 
[in  which  “a  pantomimic  excursion”  of  70,000  men  is  included] 
....  a  Territorial  Army  ”  of  the  present  kind  is  sufficient.  If 
the  Navy  is  not  sufficient  we  must  increase  the  Navy,  and  it  is 

I  heresy  to  suggest  that  our  defences  can  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  national  army  adequately  trained  to  make  invasion 
so  unprofitable  an  experiment  that  it  would  never  be  undertaken. 
It  is  also  stated,  with  obvious  truth,  that  “the  fleet-in-being  ade¬ 
quate  to  defend  the  whole  Empire  will  be  adequate  to  defend  the 
I  United  Kingdom.” 

The  [xisition  of  the  National  Service  League  may  be  stated  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  The  first  defence  of  these  islands  against  invasion  is  a 
Navy. 

(2)  The  first  line  of  defence  of  our  over-sea  Empire,  except 
1  as  regards  India  and  Canada,  is  a  Navy. 

1(3)  The  task  thus  thrown  on  the  British  Navy  is  the  most 
stupendous  ever  laid  upon  a  maritime  Power. 

(4)  History  has  shown  that  Navies,  like  other  forms  of 
machinery,  are  not  by  themselves  infallible. 

(g)  We  cannot  eventually  hope  to  compete,  in  the  mere 
building  of  battleships,  against  possible  combinations  of  other 
navies. 

I  (6)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  naval  position  to-day,  relatively 

I 
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to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  greatly  inferior  to  what  it  was  a 
century  ago. 

(7)  The  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  our  Home  Army,  which 
is  inevitable  under  voluntary  conditions,  gravely  weakens  and 
hampers  the  Navy,  and  renders  it  to  a  great  extent  incapable 
of  performing  its  great  task. 

(8)  At  present  it  is  manacled  to  our  shores,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  “adequate  for  the  defence  of  our  Empire,”  even  if  it  be 
sufficient,  thus  hampered,  to  protect  these  islands. 

(9)  It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  in  terms  of  Dreadnoughts ,  the 
loss  of  naval  strength  which  wo  are  incurring  by  such  a  system, 
but  it  reduces  Great  Britain  to  the  position  of  a  man  who  has 
to  tight  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back.  It  makes  the 
British  Navy  far  less  mobile  than  the  navies  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  absolute  security  for  Home  Defence  which  these 
two  countries  enjoy  gives  complete  strategic  freedom  to  their 
fleets.  That  complete  freedom  is  denied  to  the  British  Fleet 
by  the  absence  of  such  security.  Thus  it  is  simply  untrue  under 
present  conditions,  to  say  that  “the  British  Navy  is  the  most 
mobile  instrument  of  war  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,”  or 
that  “the  British  Fleets  are  the  only  Fleets  with  freedom  of 
movement.” 

(10)  It  is  the  object  of  the  National  Service  League  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  Home  Army  which  will,  as  an  immediate  result,  add 
just  so  much  to  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the  Navy  as  is 
now  lost  to  it  by  the  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Hurd  and  those 
who  think  with  him.  The  subsidiary  results  to  naval  power 
will  be  touched  upon  later. 

The  truth  is  that  under  modern  conditions  Imperial  Defence 
depends  upon  three  factors  : 

I.  A  supreme  Navy,  having  at  least  the  Two-Power  Standard, 
with  a  ten  per  cent,  margin,  which  is  admitted  to  be  necessary 
by  both  political  parties. 

II.  A  highly-trained,  long-service  Army  for  garrison  and  police 
duty  and  as  a  striking  force  in  time  of  wmr. 

III.  The  trained  manhood  of  the  w’hole  people.  Without  it 
the  first  must  prove  as  brittle,  in  the  clash  of  war  with  a  first- 
class  Power  to-day,  as  a  tin  sword;  the  second,  as  weak  as  a 
branch  severed  from  its  trunk. 

The  first  two  conditions  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
third.  This  fundamental  truth,  utterly  ignored  by  Mr.  Hurd,  has 
been  clearly  recognised  by  Mr.  Haldane  in  his  Memorandum  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  Army  Estimates,  1908-9,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  Territorial  Army  “  is  designed  ....  to  free  the  Regular 
Army  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  these  islands  to  fulfil 
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the  functions  of  Home  Defence  ;  a  further  result  will  be  to  permit 
greater  freedom  to  the  Navy.”  Speaking  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  he  said  ;  “The  essence  of  the  duty  of  a  Terri¬ 
torial  Force  is  to  protect  against  possible  invasion.”  And  he 
has  fully  admitted,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  could  not  leave  these  shores,  that  is,  the  Striking 
Force  could  not  strike,  until  the  Territorial  Force  had  gone 
through  its  six  months’  war  training. 

The  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Hurd  and  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  compulsory  military  training  is,  therefore,  simply  this  :  Does 
the  Territorial  Force  under  the  voluntary  system  fulfil  the  func¬ 
tions  assigned  to  it  by  its  creator?  The  question  only  has  to  be 
asked  for  the  answer  to  be  apparent  to  those  who  are  not  so 
obsessed  by  the  magic  of  the  word  “voluntary  ”  as  to  be  blind  to 
the  plain  facts  of  the  training  which  this  army  undergoes.  Mr. 
Hurd  professes  to  be  shocked  that  the  National  Service  League, 
in  its  comparison  of  the  military  strength  of  the  chief  European 
Powers,  does  not  include  the  Territorial  Army  “because,  unlike 
Continental  Reserves,  it  is  not  formed  of  men  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  ranks  of  the  active  army.”  He  forgets  to  complete 
the  quotation  and  add  the  reasons  of  the  omission.  These  reasons 
are  given  in  Mr.  Haldane’s  own  statements  that  “It  is  said  with 
great  truth  that  we  are  able  to  give  so  comparatively  little  training 
to  our  citizen  soldiers  in  time  of  peace  that  they  would  not  be 
ready  to  help  should  invasion  become  imminent.”  And,  again, 
“On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  second  line  (the  Territorial 
Force)  becomes  mobilised,  but  mobilised  to  go  into  war  train¬ 
ing.”  That  is,  the  Force  is  really  to  receive  the  six  months’ 
training  which  is  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  functions  after  war  has 
broken  out.  Such  a  condition  attaches  to  no  other  army  in  the 
world. 

As  regards  numbers,  at  the  present  moment,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  cajolement,  in  spite  of  the  assistance  of  patriotic 
plays  and  the  advertisement  of  a  patriotic  paper,  the  Territorial 
Force  is  still  nearly  35,000  short  of  its  establishment. 

But  the  question  of  numbers  is  really  not  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance,  for,  as  Bacon  has  reminded  us,  “it  matters  little  to  the 
wolf  how  many  sheep  there  are.” 

Mr.  Hurd  tells  us  that  the  British  Territorial  Army  is  “or¬ 
ganised  for  war  as  never  citizen  army  was  organised  before,”  and 
he  suggests  that  any  invaders  cannot  do  better  than  get  down  on 
their  knees  and  implore  this  army  to  spare  their  lives.  A  short 
study  of  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale’s  book.  The  People’s  War,  might 
possibly  induce  Mr.  Hurd  to  revise  his  estimate  of  the  probable 
result  of  the  contact  of  even  “a  pantomimic  excursion  ”  of  70,000 
men  of  the  most  highly-trained  army  in  the  world  with  two  or 
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three  times  their  number  of  patriotic  but  insufficiently  trained 
men.  He  would  find  that  in  spite  of  the  splendid  courage  and 
patriotism  of  the  French  Garde  Mobile,  they  absolutely  failed  in 
every  single  instance  to  hold  their  own  against  the  trained  Ger¬ 
man  troops,  even  when  they  had  overwhelming  numbers  on  their 
side.  Thus  at  Beaune  la  Eolande  11,000  Germans  held  their 
ground  against  60,000  of  the  French  for  many  hours,  and  one 
German  battery  was  sufficient  to  stop  a  whole  French  Division. 
On  the  Lisaine,  General  von  Werder,  throwing  out  a  force  of 
only  45,000  men  over  a  vast  extent  of  country — a  measure  he 
could  not  even  have  attempted  in  the  face  of  an  efficient  army- 
maintained  his  position  against  130,000  French  troops  for  three 
days  and  defeated  them  at  all  points. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the  readers  of 
this  Eeview  of  what  is  the  training  laid  down  for  the  Territorial 
Force,  for  the  fulsome  adulation  exemplified  by  the  phrase  we 
have  quoted  above  is  so  frequent  that  it  naturally  misleads  the 
nation  as  to  the  truth,  “and  the  people  love  to  have  it  so.”  The 
training  is,  forty  drills  of  an  hour  each  in  the  first  year  and  ten 
drills  in  each  of  the  next  three  years,  with  a  fortnight  in  camp 
in  each  year,  if  possible.  Of  course,  under  the  voluntary  system, 
a  large  number  of  men  cannot  do  a  fortnight  in  camp,  but  all  have 
hitherto  been  reckoned  as  “  efficient  ”  if  they  attended  the  drills 
and  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  attending  camp.  In  the  replies 
given  by  Lord  Lucas,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  ques- 
tihns  asked  by  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
March  9th,  1910,  we  find  that  : 

1.  The  Force  was  over  40,000  short  iu  officers,  N.C.O.’s  and  men. 

2.  98,306  N.C.O.’s  and  men  were  under  twenty  years  of  age  on  October  Ist, 
1909. 

3.  Out  of  the  248,000  men  who  attended  camp  last  year,  only  169,000 
attended  fifteen  days. 

4.  Seven  battalions  of  infantry  had  not  fired  a  single  shot  on  an  open 
range  at  all,  and  there  were  ten  other  units  of  whom  not  more  than  50  per 
cent,  had  been  tested  in  musketry  on  an  open  range. 

Further,  in  reply  to  questions  asked  by  Lord  Newton  in  January, 
1909,  it  was  elicited  that  out  of  270,000  officers,  N.C.O.’s  and  men 
in  the  Territorial  Force,  67,000  had  not  even  fired  a  recruit’s 
course  of  musketry,  and  55,000,  though  they  had  fired  a  recruit’s 
course,  had  not  completed  an  annual  musketry  course.  Truly  we 
must  agree  with  Mr.  Hurd  that  “never  was  a  citizen  army  so 
organised  for  war  before,”  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  words. 

Mr.  Hurd  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  an  invasion 
of  70,000  men  is  a  possibility.  But  this  is  a  mere  trifle  which 
he  regards  as  a  “pantomimic  excursion.”  It  is  interesting  to 
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note  that  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale,  who  knows  something  of  the 
realities  of  war,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  during  a  period  of  the 
South  African  War  50,000  trained  troops  could  have  marched 
through  England  from  end  to  end.  But  then,  of  course.  Colonel 
Lonsdale  Hale  is  merely  an  irresponsible  expert.  Even  Mr. 
Hurd,  however,  will  possibly  admit  that  Napoleon’s  views  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  trained  and  untrained  troops  are  entitled 
to  a  hearing.  His  view  was  that  partially  trained  troops  require 
a  superiority  of  four  to  one  as  against  trained  troops,  a  view  which 
is  shared  by  Lord  Eoberts.  How  does  this  figure  of  270,000 
“trained”  officers  and  men  of  the  Territorial  Force  stand  with 
regard  to  the  hypothetical  70,000?  Of  course,  if  they  all  had  the 
training  laid  down  for  the  Territorial  Force,  and  were  all  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  the  70,000  men,  they  would  just  come  up  to  the 
standard  laid  down.  But  what  would  be  the  situation  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment  in  the  absence  of  the  Regular 
.\rmy?  There  would  be  :  — 

The  Territorial  Force,  less  25  per  cent,  recruits  ...  ...  206,000 

The  Special  Reserve  (which  has  six  years’  service),  less 

16  per  cent,  recruits  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  52,000 

Net  surplus  of  Regulars  and  Army  Reserve  after  the 

dispatch  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  ...  ...  ...  117,000 

375,000 

Deduct  sick  and  absent,  15  per  cent.  ...  ...  ...  55,750 


319,250 

Deduct  garrisons,  troops  in  Ireland,  local  defences,  &c.  ...  200,000  i 
Field  Army  available  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  119,250 


This  Army  would  be  composed  of  second-line  troops  deficient  in 
training,  armament,  and  horses ;  the  regimental  officers  would  be 
amateurs,  and  the  only  regular  troops  in  the  force — the  army 
reservists — would  have  no  cadres  and  very  few  officers.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Field  Army  to  meet  even  70,000  invaders  would 
be  160,000  short  of  the  numbers  regarded  as  necessary  by  the 
highest  authority.  Hence  the  Military  Correspondent  of  the 
Times,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Territorial  Force,  has  lately  declared 
that  since  it  was  impossible,  under  voluntary  conditions,  to  get 
better  training,  the  numbers  must  be  increased  to  600,000. 

But  Mr.  Hurd,  in  limiting  the  number  of  invaders  to  70,000, 
has  unfortunately  forgotten  to  complete  the  long  quotation  which 

(1)  In  the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates  (March,  1910),  Sir  S.  Scott  put  this 
figure  at  240,000,  and  was  not  contradicted  by  Mr.  Haldane.  The  Military 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  allows  300,000.  A  much  lower  figure  has  been  taken 
in  the  present  calculation 
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he  has  given  from  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  n 
last  July.  The  omission  is  an  important  one,  for  Mr.  Asquith’s  (I 

statement  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  1 

last  sentence  quoted  by  Mr.  Hurd  is  as  follow’s  ;  “Our  conclusion 
was  that,  in  order  to  ensure  that  margin,  a  force  for  home  defence, 
permanently  maintained  here,  should  be  sufficient  to  cope  with 
a  foreign  invasion  of  70,000  men.”  Mr.  Asquith  continued  as 
follow^s  :  — 

“Of  course  you  require  a  great  deal  more  than  70,000  men  in 
your  home  army  to  cope  with  a  possible  invasion  of  70,000  from 

elsewhere .  With  regard  to  the  military  aspect,  it  is,  in 

consequence  of  the  findings  of  this  Committee,  the  business  of  ■ 
the  War  Office  to  see  that  w'e  have,  under  all  circumstances,  a 
properly  organised  and  properly  equipped  force  capable  of  dealing 
effectively  wuth  a  possible  invasion  of  70,000  men.  If  these  ' 
two  conditions  are  satisfied,  that  is,  the  naval  condition  and  the 
military  condition,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Defence  Committee, 
after  the  most  careful  investigation  that  has  ever  been  made,  that 
this  country  will  be  saved  from  invasion.  But  both  these  condi¬ 
tions  must  he  satisfied.  You  must  have  an  unassailable  supremacy 
at  sea,  and  you  must  maintain  your  home  army  at  such  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  in  such  readiness  for  its  work,  that  it  will  be  able  to 
cope  w'ith  a  force  of  the  size  I  have  described.” 

No  member  of  the  National  Service  League  could  have  stated 
the  conditions  of  security  against  invasion  more  completely  and 
more  adequately  than  in  these  words.  Note  that  we  must  have 
“an  unassailable  supremacy  at  sea.”  Mr.  Hurd  is  a  blue-w’ater  j 

enthusiast,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  he  would  claim  • 

that  our  supremacy  at  sea  is  at  present,  or  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
future,  unassailable,  in  the  face  of  the  great  and  growing  navies  ! 
of  five  other  Powers.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  in  1913  the  British 
Navy  w'ill  be  stronger  than  the  navies  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Russia  combined.  But  why  take  the  navies  of  France  and  Russia, 
w’hich  have  admittedly  fallen  into  the  background  of  naval  com¬ 
petition?  According  to  the  Twm-Power  Standard  the  two  Powers  • 
we  have  to  consider  are  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and, 
as  Mr.  Percival  Hislam  shows  in  the  May  issue  of  the  United 
Service  Magazine ,  the  following  Dreadnought-typte  ships  have  been 
built,  laid  down,  or  provided  for  since  1905 — 


Great  Britain  (including  1  for  Australia 
and  1  for  New  Zealand) 

Germany 
United  States 
Japan 

Italy  . 

Austria 
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In  other  words,  to  quote  Mr.  Percival  Hislam,  “The  Two-Power 

Standard  is  gone .  Including  tw'o  Colonial  Dreadnoughts 

and  a  British  ship  which  is  to  act  as  flagship  on  the  East  Indies 
Station,  we  are  just  equal  numerically  to  a  combination  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States,  i.e.,  we  have  not  got*the  ten  per¬ 
cent.  margin.^ 

Mr.  Hislam  may,  of  course,  be  mistaken,  but  his  w-ork.  The 
i  Admiralty  of  the  Atlantic,  gives  him  the  right  to  speak  with 
I  authority  on  the  question  of  our  naval  power.  In  any  case  it  is 

j  simply  astounding  that  one  w-ho  writes  with  all  the  self-assertion 

of  infallibility  should  venture  to  make  such  a  statement  as  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  “a  Fleet  w'hich  is  at  present  ....  more 
supreme  than  ever  before  in  relation  to  the  power  of  any  two 
rival  Fleets.”  ^Malian  has  told  us  that  in  1801  “the  British  Navy 
was  superior  to  the  combined  forces  of  all  Europe,”  and  the  late 
Mr.  C.  ]McL.  McHardy,  in  his  The  British  Nary  for  a  Hundred 
Years,  showed  that  in  1805  we  had  eighty-three  line  of  battleships 
actually  in  commission  to  a  total  of  sixty-one  belonging  to  France 
and  Spain.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  anyone  can  claim 
that  we  have  at  present,  or  are  likely  to  secure  again,  an  “unassail¬ 
able  supremacy  at  sea.”  It  has  also  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt 
that  our  home  army  is  not  “maintained  at  such  dimensions,”  and 
cannot  be  maintained  “in  such  readiness  for  its  work,”  under 
the  voluntary  system,  that  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  even  the 
limited  force  discussed  by  the  Committee  of  Defence. 

But  if  an  invasion  of  70,000  men  is  considered  possible,  is  it 
not  conceivable  that  an  enemy  might  be  tempted  to  overstep  the 
I  limit  assigned  to  him?  Certainly  he  would  not  do  so  if  he 
accepted  Mr.  Hurd’s  estimate  that  hundreds  of  transports  w’ould 
be  required  for  the  conveyance  of,  say,  150,000  men.  But  why 
I  should  he  do  so?  It  is  well  know’n  that  the  German  estimate  of 
tonnage  for  a  short  voyage  not  exceeding  two  days  is  one  ton 
per  man  and  two  tons  per  horse.  The  Times  Military  Corre¬ 
spondent,  one  of  the  ablest  students  of  naval  and  military  ques¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  has  pointed  out  that,  in  putting  forw’ard 
his  estimate  of  the  tonnage  required ,  Lord  Roberts  had  the  advice 
of  the  staff  of  the  White  Star  Line  and  other  shipping  firms,  and 
had  been  able  to  consider  in  minute  detail  the  material  of  war 
and  the  margin  of  shipping  necessary.  After  full  allowance  had 

(1)  The  Navol  Annual  shows  that  in  modern  battleships  we  have  32  com¬ 
pleted,  to  37  of  the  United  States  and  Germany.  If  ships  now  building  are 
included,  the  figures  are  39  to  52,  but  many  of  the  older  German  ships  are 
1  scarcely  half  the  tonnage  of  our  older  ones.  It  is  in  the  latest  type  of  battleship, 

I  however,  that  the  rivalry  is  keenest,  and  Mr.  McKenna  has  told  us  that  “we 

1  cannot  be  sure  of  retaining  our  superiority  at  sea  if  we  ever  allow  ourselves  to 

fall  behind  in  this  newest  and  best  class  of  ship.” 
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been  made,  the  tonnage  given  was  220,000  tons  for  150,000,  or 
about  one  and  a  half  tons  a  man. 

But,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Hurd’s  possible  objection  that  neither 
Lord  Eoberts  nor  the  Military  Correspondent  of  the  Times  is 
competent  to  deal  with  naval  questions,  we  will  take  the  estimate 
made  by  a  naval  expert.  Lieutenant  Alfred  Dew'ar,  E.N.,  who 
has  gone  into  the  matter  in  the  minutest  detail.  Lieutenant 
Dewar  gives  more  than  double  the  German  allowance  for  short 
voyages,  namely,  two  tons  per  man  and  five  tons  per  horse. 
Taking  even  this  estimate ,  which  purposely  allows  the  most  ample 
margin  to  avoid  overcrowding  for  men  or  horses.  Lieutenant  Dewar 
shows  that  for  a  German  Division  of  15,800  men  and  3,200  horses, 
with  72  guns  and  say,  300  waggons,  48,000  tons  would  be  required. 
This  means  that  four  Divisions,  roughly,  70,000  men,  would 
require  forty  transports  of  5,000  tons,  or  twenty  trans{)orts  of 
10,000  tons;  140,000  men  would,  therefore,  require  eighty  trans¬ 
ports  of  5,000  tons.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  taken  the 
amplest  margin,  and  allowed  a  margin  beyond  that,  and  that  the 
“hundreds”  of  helpless  transports  conjured  up  in  Mr.  Hurd’s 
imagination  are  the  phantom  ships  which  it  is  easy  to  destroy  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

In  the  able  pamphlet  by  a  French  Staff  Officer,  entitled 
The  German  Invasion  of  England,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
natural  method  in  which  an  attempt  at  invasion  would  be 
carried  out  would  be  for  several  expeditions  to  start  about  the 
same  time  with  the  purpose  of  landing  at  different  spots  on 
our  coast.  Four  such  expeditions  would,  on  the  basis  of  ton¬ 
nage  given  above,  consist  respectively  of  twenty  transports  of 
5,000  tons,  or  ten  transports  of  10,000  tons  each ;  and  to  pretend 
that  such  an  attempt  would  have  no  chance  of  success  is  merely 
a  proof  of  that  contempt  for  the  ability  of  a  possible  adversary 
which  so  often  leads  to  disaster. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Mr.  Hurd’s  inability  to  appreciate 
the  real  tendencies  of  modern  nations  that  he  finds  a  s|iecial 
reason  against  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  train¬ 
ing  in  this  country  in  the  fact  that  other  countries  are  reducing 
the  period  of  military  service  required  of  their  citizens.  When 
Mr.  Hurd  can  point  to  one  single  nation  which,  having  once 
adopted  compulsory  training,  has  reverted  to  the  system  which 
it  had  scrapped,  he  will  have  produced  some  semblance  of  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  his  opposition  of  reform.  The  change  he  refers 
to  is,  of  course,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  adoption  of  universal 
service  by  every  European  nation,  by  the  most  progressive  people 
of  the  Far  East,  and  by  the  most  advanced  and  most  democratic 
communities  wdthin  and  without  the  British  Empire — I  refer  to 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Argentina 
on  the  other;  the  only  exception  is  the  United  States,  a  vast  and 
populous  state  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  any  possible 
aggressor.  Having  adopted  the  principle  of  manhood  service, 
which  distributes  the  burden  of  national  defence  as  equally  as 
possible  among  all  classes  of  the  population,  all  these  Powers  have 
found  that  they  have  suddenly  increased  their  defensive  forces 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  long 
period  of  training  inherited  from  the  time  when  there  were 
nothing  but  mercenary  and  professional  armies,  a  period  reduced 
successively  from  seven  years  to  five,  from  five  to  three,  and  from 
three  to  two,  and  the  present  writer  has  very  little  doubt  that  in  a 
few  years’  time  most  nations  will  have  adopted  a  system  of  one 
year’s  service,  with  repetition  courses  in  several  subsequent  years. 

But  so  far  from  there  being  the  slightest  sign  that  any  civilised 
nation  is  abandoning  the  principle  of  universal  compulsory  train¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  the  haphazard  go-as-you-please  and  enormously 
extravagant  system  which  allows  “the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,”  to  quote  Mr.  Hurd’s  own  words,  “to  give  no 
service  to  the  State”  at  all,  the  reverse  is  actually  the  case.  At 
this  moment  Spain  and  Belgium  are  giving  up  the  mixed  system 
of  voluntary  service  and  conscription  with  dotation,  which  they 
have  been  among  the  last  to  retain,  while  the  new  Chinese 
Minister  for  War  has  declared  his  intention  of  introducing  com¬ 
pulsory  service  in  that  ancient  home  of  obsolete  methods ;  and 
this  is  the  moment  which  Mr.  Hurd  chooses  for  denouncing  the 
proix)sal  to  make  the  Territorial  Force  a  truly  national  one  by  the 
adoption  of  the  same  principle ! 

So  eager  is  he,  indeed,  to  thwart  this  great  reform  that  his 
arguments  lead  him  into  some  curious  situations.  Thus  he 
tells  us  that  “military  training  tends  to  divert  the  mind  of 
the  nation  which  lives  on  and  by  the  sea,  from  the  great 
problem  of  defence  on  the  sea  to  the  narrower  problem  of  de¬ 
fence  on  the  land.”  Yet  in  another  passage  we  are  warned 
that  “the  eyes  of  the  German  people  are  being  directed  over¬ 
seas”  and  that  “Germany  is  devoting  a  large  share  of  her  re¬ 
sources — including  heavy  loans — to  the  building  of  her  Fleets.” 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  military  service  has  not  diverted  the 
mind  of  the  German  people  from  any  aspect  of  the  problem  of 
defence,  but  that,  having  developed  the  Man-Pow’er  of  her  whole 
people  by  the  system  of  personal  service  in  arms,  she  intends  to 
produce,  and  will  produce,  the  machinery  by  which  that  Man- 
Power  can  exert  itself  in  successful  action  on  the  sea  as  well  as 
on  the  land.  Her  sea  {xiwer  is,  in  truth,  the  direct  outcome  of 
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her  ]\raii-Power,  just  as  was  the  case  with  Eome ;  whereas,  if 
we  are  misled  by  such  dangerous  half-truths  as  are  contained  in  !| 
the  article  under  review,  there  is  grave  danger  that  our  Sea-Power  i 
may  in  the  end  prove  the  undoing  of  our  Man-Power.  n 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  understand  the  curious  mental  atti-  i 
tilde  which  sees  in  the  production  of  a  really  efficient  home  defence  i 
army  a  danger  which  may  “lose  us  even  a  sort  of  temporary  I 
command  of  the  sea.”  Is  it  really  maintained  that  to  have  one’s  I 
windows  securely  fastened  at  night  interferes  with  the  freedom  I 
of  the  policeman  on  the  beat?  Is  it  seriously  suggested  that  the  I 
command  of  the  sea  will  be  weakened  because  our  naval  power  ■ 
is  strengthened,  and  its  freedom  of  movement  increased?  ]\Ir.  I 
Hurd  reminds  us  that  in  the  old  days  England  “held  to  the  old  f 
faith  and  confided  her  confidence  (sic)  to  a  fleet  in  being.  There  ' 
was  no  active  and  visible  defence  of  the  British  shore  during  this 
tinu'  of  our  enmity  with  E^rance,  and  the  English  people  slept  j: 
quietly  in  their  beds.”  He  is  apparently  not  aware  that  at  that  {■ 
time,  with  a  pojnilation  of  about  sixteen  millions,  there  were  | 
'^00,000  men  in  arms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fact  which  obvi-  | 
ously  contributed  largely  to  that  strategical  freedom  for  our  navy  » 
to  which  we  owe  its  most  splendid  victories — and  to  the  sound  L 
sleep  of  our  forefathers.  ^ 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  or  desirable  to  follow'  IMr.  Hurd  | 
into  every  detail  of  the  argument  with  which  he  has  develo)x'd 
his  case  in  the  course  of  two  articles.  Does  he  not  give  the  case 
away  when  he  admits  that  “the  majority  of  the  peo]ile  of  Great 
Britain  ”  avail  themselves  so  well  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
“to  render  what  service  he  cares  to  render”  that  they  “give  no  i 
service  at  all  ”  ;  when  he  deplores  “  the  decline  of  the  patriotic 
spirit”  among  the  middle  classes,  who  no  longer  form  the  bulk— 
indeed,  only  a  small  proportion — of  the  present  voluntary  forces; 
when  he  points  to  the  enormous  cost  of  our  voluntary  land  forces' 
as  compared  with  those  of  Germany  and  France;  and  when, 
finally,  he  admits  that  “the  exponents  of  military  training  may 
be — possibly  are — right  in  their  assumption  that  every  man  would  ^ 
be  a  better  citizen  if  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  drill  and  all  it 
connotes  in  submission  to  authority,  mutual  knowledge  and  inter¬ 
dependence  of  one  individual  on  another — the  highest  class  upon 
the  lowest,  and  rice  versa  ” 

There  is  one  suggestion,  however,  which  calls  for  emphatic 

(1)  He  might  well  have  added  that  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  McKenna  nearly 
a  quarter  of  our  naval  expenditure  is  directly  due  to  the  cost  of  the  voluntary  | 
system,  though  it  is  doubtfid  whether  our  fully  trained  naval  reserve  (23,000)  j 
would  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  war  with  a  first-class  naval  Power.  Germany 
has  more  fully  trained  men  in  her  naval  reserve  than  on  her  active  list.  Our 
fully  trained  reserves  are  not  a  fifth  of  our  active  list  (128,000).  | 
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protest.  It  is  that  it  is  unpatriotic  and  ungenerous  to  point  out 
that  the  Territorial  Force  cannot,  under  voluntary  conditions,  by 
the  admission  of  its  own  creator,  become  fit  in  time  of  ix}ace  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  The  same  sorry  plea  was 
put  forward  by  the  laiulatores  temporis  acti,  who  surrounded 
Xapoleon  III.,  when  Baron  Stoffel  and  ^larcVhal  Xiel  warned  him 
of  the  danger  which  France  was  running  by  her  adhesion  to  the 
vicious  system  of  the  Conscription,  while  her  formidable  neighbour 
had  created  a  nation  in  arms  by  the  imposition  of  the  allgemeine 
WchrpfiicJit  upon  every  able-bodied  citizen.  The  brave  Garde 
Mobile  of  France  paid  with  the  blood  of  their  thousands  the  price 
of  the  flattery  of  well-meaning  men,  whose  obstinate  refusal  to 
recognise  the  conditions  of  modern  war  had  prevented  reform  till 
it  was  too  late. 

Which  is  the  more  patriotic  action?  To  tell  the  country  that 
the  Territorial  Force  is  organised  for  war  “as  never  citizen  army 
was  organised  before,”  and  that  its  present  numbers  and  training 
are  sufficient?  Or  to  tell  the  country  that  it  is  imposing  an  utterly 
unfair  and  impossible  task  upon  a  small  and  patriotic  minority 
of  its  citizens ;  that  this  course  is  unjust  to  them  and  dangerous 
to  the  Empire  ;  that  the  only  way  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the 
task  they  have  generously  undertaken  is  to  prevent  them  from 
being  penalised  for  their  patriotism  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  only  way 
to  make  a  strong,  sober,  self-reliant  and  united  democracy,  fit  to 
rule  a  quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  a  fifth  of  its  population, 
is  to  bring  home  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  to  every  able- 
bodied  man  by  personal  service  to  King  and  country  in  his  youth? 
The  National  Service  licague  can  afford  to  leave  the  verdict  to 
history.  IMeanwhile  the  Territorial  Force  itself  has  given  its 
answer  in  the  fact  that  so  many  thousands  of  its  members,  from 
Lords  Lieutenant  and  Chairmen  of  County  Associations  down  to 
new  recruits,  belong  to  the  National  Si'rvice  League  and  provide* 
some  of  its  keenest  and  ablest  workers. 

The  truth  is  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  by  Great  Britain  of  the  modern,  just,  and  dc'inoeratic 
principle  of  manhood  service  for  home  defence  “must  be  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  Ihe  Empire,”  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
borrowing  the  most  important  sentence  in  Mr.  Hurd’s  articles. 
For,  in  an  age  when  every  other  civilised  nation  has  organised 
the  whole  of  its  resources,  physical,  moral,  and  material,  by 
passing  its  manhood  through  the  public  school  of  the  national 
army,  these  opponents  of  reform  would  tie  us  for  ever  to  the  hap¬ 
hazard  and  obsolete  methods  of  the  past,  methods  which  by  their 
very  nature  make  prof)er  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace 
impossible,  and  result  inevitably  in  extravagant  waste  of  blood 
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and  treasure  when  war  comes,  and  in  that  “muddling”  which 
may  not  always  be  “through.”  The  type  of  mind  which  Mr. 
Hurd  represents  would,  in  fact,  through  its  short-sighted  and 
partial  view  of  national  defence,  expose  our  home  army  to  destruc¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  a  trained  enemy,  leave  our  over-sea  dominions 
at  the  mercy  of  a  bold  attack,  and,  in  the  name  of  sea-power, 
hamstring  the  navy  and  tether  it  to  our  shores  so  that,  huddling 
behind  it,  and  putting  our  money  on  machinery  rather  than  on 
Man-Power,  we  may  wait  until  the  growing  naval  power  of  some 
virile  rival  breaks  through  the  cordon  and  aims  at  our  heart  the 
blow'  which  must  end  for  ever,  not  merely  our  position  among  the 
nations,  but  our  Empire. 

Such  is  the  doom  w'hich  well-meaning  but  Punic  writers  like 
Mr.  Hurd  would  prepare  for  this  nation,  so  that  it  may  fitly  play 
the  ]>art  of  Carthage  to  the  strong,  organised  nation  which  is 
even  now  stretching  out  its  hands  towards  the  Trident  of  the  8ca, 
preparing  to  fix  its  corvi  into  our  ship  of  Empire,  and  to  pit  its 
Man-Pow’er  against  our  machinery,  secure  in  the  knowdedge  that 
the  latter  must  go  down  before  the  former  as  surely  as  it  did  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

George  F.  Shee. 


TALLEYRAND. 


Talleyrand  is  imquestionably  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  that  important  period  of  European  annals  which  may  be  called 
the  Revolutionary  epoch.  His  career  as  a  statesman  is  fairly  well 
known.  His  doings  as  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly,  as 
Chaiivelin’s  colleague  in  London,  as  Minister  of  the  Directory, 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  and  of  both  Restorations,  as 
Ambassador  under  Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis  Philippe,  have 
been  related  by  many  historians.  But  few  have  tried  to 
put  before  us  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  man.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  gossiping  books  about  him,  for  the 
most  part  of  little  value.  And  then  there  are  his  Memoirs, 
the  publication  of  which  was  so  long  delayed,  and  the  perusal 
of  which  is  so  disappointing.  Fragmentary  and  apologetic, 
they  leave  psychological  problems  untouched,  and  contain 
little  of  self-revelation  beyond  an  exi^ression  of  regret  that  their 
author  w'as  concerned  in  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy. 
But  no  one  before  M.  de  Lacombe  has  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  truly  picturing  Talleyrand’s  personality.  In  the  two  volumes^ 
which  we  owe  to  this  painstaking  and  accurate  writer,  we  are 
presented  with  many  new  facts  from  documents  previously  un¬ 
published,  the  most  important  of  them  collected  by  the  late  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  and  filling  fourteen  volumes.  It  is 
not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  M.  de  Lacombe’s  work, 
carried  out ,  as  it  has  been ,  in  a  spirit  of  that  complete  impartiality 
upon  which  the  late  Lord  Acton  used  so  strongly  to  insist. 
‘‘Les  fa  its,  tels  que  j’espere  les  avoir  fixes,”  he  writes,  “ont-ils 
servi  ou  desservi  Talleyrand?  Je  n’en  ai  pas  en  souci,  ne  poursui- 
vant  dans  I’histoire  que  la  verity.”  ^ 

And  now^  keeping  before  us  M.  de  Lacombe’s  volumes,  and 
not  neglecting  other  sources  of  information,  let  us  endeavour  to 
see  what  manner  of  man  Talleyrand  really  wms.  He  was  born  in 
1754  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  France. 
Shortly  after  his  birth  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  nurse 
in  a  Paris  faubourg.  She  seems  to  have  discharged  her  trust  wdth 
great  negligence,  as  the  boy,  whether  by  a  fall  from  a  chest  of 
draw'ers,  which  is  one  account,  or  by  an  attack  of  ferocious  pigs, 
which  is  another,  sustained  an  injury  to  his  right  foot  w^hich  made 
him  slightly  lame.  This  accident  determined  his  future  career. 

(1)  They  are  Talleyrand,  Eveque  d'Autun,  published  in  1902,  and  La  Vie 
Privie  de  Talleyrand,  published  in  the  present  year. 

(2  Talleyrand,  Eveque  d^Autun,  Avant-Propos,  p.  6. 
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It  unfitted  him  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  his  family  decided 
that  he  should  enter  the  Church.  When  he  was  four  years  old.  his 
great-grandmother,  the  Princesse  de  Chalais,  sent  for  him  to  her 
chateau  of  Perigord,  which  he  reached  after  a  seventeen  days’ 
journey  in  the  mail  coach  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Some  charm¬ 
ing  pages  in  his  Memoirs  are  devoted  to  the  years  which  he  passed 
with  this  venerable  lady.  We  read  how  every  Sunday  he  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  the  Parish  Church,  where  his  little  stool  was  ready 
by  the  side  of  her  'prie-dieu,  on  which  an  old  relative  of  the 
family  arranged  the  prayer-books,  solemnly  carried  in  a  red  velvet 
hag  trimmed  with  gold  ;  and  how,  after  Mass,  the  poor  and  suffer¬ 
ing  made  their  way  to  the  chateau,  where  the  chatelaine  distri¬ 
buted  to  them  medicine  or  clothing,  the  boy  standing  by  her 
side,  with  powdered  hair  carefully  curled  and  tied  into  a  jdg- 
tail,  with  a  laced  cravat  and  an  embroidered  coat,  his  little  sword 
on  and  his  tiny  hat  under  his  arm.  He  declares  that  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  those  early  days  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  They 
came  to  an  end  in  1702,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  College  d’Har- 
court  in  Paris.  After  remaining  there  three  years,  he  was  removed 
to  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice.  “All  the  accounts,”  writes  M. 
de  Lacombe,  “agree  in  attributing  to  him  a  melancholy  akin  to 
misanthropy  during  his  jreriod  of  jirej^ration  for  sacred  orders.” 
One  of  his  fellow-students,  M.  de  Bethisy,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Uzes,  remembered  his  saying,  “Ils  veulent  faire  de  moi  un 
pretre  :  eh  bien  !  vous  verrez  qu’ils  en  feront  un  sujet  affreux : 
mais  je  suis  boiteux,  cadet ;  il  n’y  a  pas  moyen  de  me  soustraire 
a  ma  destinee.”  ^  He  appears,  however,  at  this  early  period,  as 
later  on,  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  destiny 
which  he  could  not  escape.  His  morals  are  said  “to  have  been 
anything  but  clerical.”  He  himself  tells  us,  in  his  IMemoirs,  of 
his  relations,  at  that  time,  with  a  young  and  pretty  actress  who 
lodged  in  the  Kue  Ferou,  a  few  yards  from  the  seminary.  And 
one  of  his  fellow-students,  M.  de  Sausin,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Blois,  writes,  “Money  was  his  passion.”  In  fact,  the  love  of 
woman  and  the  lust  of  lucre,  of  which  he  thus  early  gave  proof, 
dominated  him  through  his  life. 

In  1773  Talleyrand  received  the  tonsure,  and  was  admitted  into 
minor  orders.  Thenceforth  he  was  known  as  the  Abbe  de 
Perigord.  He  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  brilliant  and 
corrupt  society  of  Paris,  this  “Abbe  pimpant”  just  turned  twenty, 
with  his  illustrious  name  and  with  his  social  talents.  PTis  face, 
without  being  handsome,  is  described  as  singularly  attractive, 
from  the  triple  expression  of  softness  (douceur),  impudence,  and 
wit.  M.  de  Ijacomhe  remarks,  “Avec  les  ordres  sacres,  le  sous- 
(1)  TaUeyrnvd,  Errque  d’Aufirn,  p.  10. 
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diilcre  Talleyrand  n’avait  pas  acquis  les  vertus  de  son  etat  :  il  les 
montrait  do  moins  en  moins.”  '  As  ]\I.  Pichot  puts  it,  “He  com¬ 
pletely  over  passed  the  limits  of  tolerance,  which  were  large 
enough  in  that  age  :  no  laymen  even,  except  perhaps  Eichelieii 
and  Lauzim,  had  so  copiously  enriched  the  chronique  scandaleuse 
of  Paris.”  "  In  1775  he  obtained  his  first  preferment,  the  sinecure 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  in  the  diocese  of  Eheims.  which  gave  him 
a  revenue  of  eighteen  hundred  livres.'*  In  1779,^  as  M.  de 
Lacomhe  shows  fi’om  the  archives  of  Eheims — thereby  clearing 
up  an  obscurity — he  was  ordained  priest,  and  the  day  afterwards 
he  was  nominated  Vicar-General  to  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop 
of  that  See.  But  Talleyrand  “n’etait  pas  pretre  pour  rester 
pretre.”  In  1780  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Tours,  to  whom 
that  year  the  election  of  two  Agents-General  fell,  chose  him  as 
one  of  them.  The  place  was  of  importance.  The  Agents  of 
the  clergy  were  the  representatives  of  their  order  to  the  King 
and  the  Afinisters ;  it  was  their  duty  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  France.  Talleyrand  made  the  most  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  his  five  years’  tenure  of  the  office.  “II  avait,” 
says  Alignet,  “la  reputation  d’un  homme  spirituel,  il  acquit  celle 
d’un  homme  capable.”  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  him  sign¬ 
ing,  in  1780,  a  clerical  petition  to  the  King  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  into  France  of  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  of  whom  he  was 
assuredly  a  disciple,  and  whose  benediction — according  to  a  story, 
lacking,  indeed,  in  confirmation — he  is  said  to  have  sought  on 
bended  knees  when  the  moribund  philosopher  visited  Paris  in 
1778. 

Talleyrand’s  devotion  to  women  was  the  result  of  tempera¬ 
ment  :  hut  he  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  account.  In  those  days  the 
readiest  road  to  ecclesiastical  in'eferment  was  through  the  boudoir  ; 
and  Talleyrand  endeavoured  to  follow  it.  He  stood  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Comtesse  de  Brienne,  “la  superbe  Comtesse,” 
Pachanmont  calls  her ;  and  she  had  great  influence  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  III.,  who  was  a  persona  qratisshnn 
to  the  Pope,  Pius  VI.  Aladame  de  Brienne  addressed  to  the  King 
a  letter,  the  text  of  which  AI.  de  Lacomhe  gives,  soliciting  a 
Cardinal's  hat  for  Talleyrand,  in  whose  ATemoirs  we  read  that 
the  re(piest  would  certainly  have  been  accorded  but  for  the  hostile 

(1)  Tnllei/rnnd,  Ertque  d'Aufun,  p.  25. 

(2)  So)irP7)lrx  Intimes  de  M.  de  Tnlleymnd ,  p.  17. 

(3)  M.  de  Larombe  shows  conclusively  {Tfdleijrovd ,  Ereqne  d'Autnn,  p.  22) 
the  incorrectness  of  the  legend  which  represents  him  as  having  obtained  this 
preferment  in  recompense  for  a  hon  mot  at  Madame  dn  Barry’s. 

(4)  Lady  Blennerhassett  is  therefore  in  error  when  in  her  TnUei/mnd  Eine 
Studie  (p.  19)  she  says  :  “Talleyrand  was  already  a  priest  when  he  assisted  at 
the  Coronation  of  Ixuiis  XVI.  at  Rheims  in  June,  1775.” 
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interposition  of  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was  just  after  the  affair 
of  the  diamond  necklace,  and  Madame  de  Brienne  had  warmly 
embraced  the  side  of  Cardinal  de  Eohan,  who  was  her  cousin. 
Talleyrand’s  thoughts  then  turned  towards  a  bishopric,  but  his 
love  of  women  and  gambling — “sa  fa^on  de  vivre,”  we  are  told, 

“  etait  de  plus  en  plus  un  defi  a  la  morale  ” — stood  in  his  way  with 
the  honest  and  pious  Louis  XVI.,  and  it  was  not  until  1788  that 
he  obtained  the  See  of  Autun.  Its  revenues  were  not  large— only 
twenty-two  thousand  livres — but  they  were  eked  out  by  the  Abbey 
of  Celles  in  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  which  was  wwth  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  livres.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1789,  ho  was  con¬ 
secrated,  and  on  the  next  day  he  received  the  pallium,  to  which 
the  Bishops  of  Autun  had  right  through  a  concession  of  Gregory 
the  Great  in  the  year  GOO.  On  the  26th  of  January  he  addressed 
to  his  flock  a  Pastoral  Letter  which  M.  de  Lacombe,  who  gives 
extracts  from  it,  well  calls  tine  petite  merveille.  Borrowing  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  he  calls  God  to  witness  that  from  the  day  of 
his  nomination  he  has  never  ceased  to  think  of  them  :  “Testis 
est  mihi  Deus  quod  sine  intermissione  memoriam  vestri  facio : 
oui,”  ho  continues,  “souffrez-moi  cette  expression,  nos  tres  chers 
freres  :  vous  etes  devenus  notre  douce  et  unique  occupation.”* 
But  having  despatched  this  coup-de-maitre,  he  was  in  no  haste 
to  quit  Paris,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  change  his  way  of  life  there. 
His  eyes  were  ever  more  and  more  turned  to  the  political  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  the  States-General ,  so  soon  to  meet,  would 
have  to  deal.  He  had  a  presentiment  of  vast  impending  changes, 
and  thought  it  best  to  stay  in  the  capital — “at  the  very  heart  of 
the  furnace,”  as  M.  de  Lacombe  expresses  it,  “w’here  events  were 
cast  into  shape.”  That  he  did  not  in  the  least  anticipate  the 
sinister  future  which  w^as  at  hand,  we  may  be  quite  sure.  But 
whatever  the  future  might  be,  he  was  resolved  to  take  his  place  in 
it — or,  rather,  to  find  his  advancement  in  it.  Those  few  sheep 
in  the  wilderness — for  as  such  Autun  appeared  to  him — could 
wait  for  their  pastor,  whose  first  duty  appeared  to  him,  then,  as 
alwmys,  to  be  to  himself.  It  was  to  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  States-General  that  his  clergy  owed  his  presence.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  become  their  deputy.  And  so  he  set  out 
from  his  episcopal  city  in  a  superb  chariot,  for  w’hich,  by  the  way, 
he  seems  not  to  have  paid.^  He  arrived  there  on  the  12th  of 

(1)  Talleyrand,  Evcque  d' Autun,  p.  83. 

(2)  There  are  several  versions  of  the  story.  T  find  this  in  M.  Louis  Thomas’s 
volume,  L’Esprit  de  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

“Lorsque  il  fut  nomme  eveque  d’ Autun  M.  de  Talleyrand  commanda  un  superbe 
carrosse  episcopal  qui  lui  faisait  grand  honneur.  Mais  deja  crible  de  dettes  il 
ne  le  paya  point.  Aptes  avoir  longtemps  attendu,  le  carrossier  prit  le  parti  de  se 
tenir  tons  les  jours  £l  la  porte  de  I’hotel  de  Monseigneur,  le  chapeau  a  la  main,  et 
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March,  1789,  and  took  personal  possession  of  his  See  on  the  18th 
of  that  month,  amid  popular  rejoicing,  for,  as  M.  de  Lacombe 
remarks,  religions  festivals  were  still  popular  festivals  :  “malgr^ 
le  travail  sourd  qui  se  faisait,  les  ames  restaient  toutes  p^netrees 
de  I’ideal  chretien.”  During  the  few  weeks  which  he  spent  in 
his  diocese,  he  was  assiduous  in  discharging  his  pastoral  duties; 
he  visited  and  prayed  in  the  various  churches  of  his  cathedral 
city,  and  he  might  often  be  seen  reciting  his  breviary  in  the 
garden  of  his  episcopal  palace.  Nay,  as  a  Eight  Eev.  Father  in 
God,  he  bestowed  spiritual  counsels  upon  his  clergy,  insisting, 
among  other  things,  that  they  should  give  themselves  much  to 
mental  prayer.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect  other  and 
more  material  means  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  flock.  It 
was  mid-Lent,  and  at  that  time  the  police  regulations  compelled 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  Church  in  respect  of  abstinence 
and  fasting.  But  fish  was  scarce  at  Autun,  and  Talleyrand  was 
recognised  as  a  public  benefactor  when  he  procured  a  supply  by 
means  of  the  mail  cart  between  Paris  and  Lyons.  INToreover,  he 
kept  open  house  at  the  Palace,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
reverend  brethren,  who  found  his  cuisine  “a  thing  to  thank  God 
upon.”  His  labours  were  not  in  vain.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1789, 
he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  clergy  by  a  large  majority.  A  week 
afterwards  ho  quitted  his  episcopal  residence,  never  to  return  to 
it,  and  proceeded  to  Paris. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  in  detail  Talleyrand’s  career 
in  the  Eevolutionary  legislature.  No  man  who  ever  lived,  we 
may  be  quite  sure,  was  loss  in  sympathy  with  the  Eousseauan 
ideas  which  dominated  it.  A  thorough  Voltairian,  cold,  sceptical, 
and  elegant,  Talleyrand  was  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  oncien 
regime,  penetrated  by  the  charm  of  that  old  society  brilliant  with 
the  phosphorescence  of  decay.  The  declamatory  banalities  and 
the  brutal  appetites  of  the  Eevolution  must  have  disgusted  him. 
But  he  recognised  in  it  an  irresistible  torrent,  and  he  thought  it 
best  to  swim  with  the  stream,  striking  out  his  own  course,  as 
best  he  might.  M.  de  Lacombe  well  remarks,  “He  did  not  oppose 
the  Eevolution,  he  accepted  it.”  ^  “His  cleverness  consisted  in 

saliiant  tres  has  lorsque  I’eveque  montait  en  voiture.  Apres  qnelques  jours 
M.  de  Talleyrand  intrigue  lui  demanda  : 

“Et  qui  etes-vous,  mon  ami? 

Je  suis  votre  carrossier.  Monseigneur. 

Ah,  vous  etes  mon  carrossier.  Et  que  voulez-vous,  mon  carrossier? 

Etre  paye,  Monseigneur. 

Ah,  vo)i8  etes  mon  carrossier  et  vous  voulez  etre  paye.  Vous  serez  paye  mon 
carrossier. 

Et  quand,  Monseigneur? 

Hum !  murmura  I’eveque,  s’etablissant  confortahlement  dans  son  carrosse  neuf 
■  •  .  Vous  etes  bien  curieux,”  p.  24. 

(1)  Tnlleyrand,  Eieqtie  d' Autun,  p.  133. 
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adapting  himself  to  circumstances;  and  because  he  always  obeyed 
in  good  time,  he  was  able  to  create  the  illusion  that  he  directed 
and  dominated  them.”  ^  We  may  be  sure  he  was  not  in  the  least  \ 
infected  by  the  midsummer  madness  which  inspired  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  existing  institutions  of  France.  Yet  he  came 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  tithes,  of  the  confisca¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  property,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
Gallican  Church. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  |X)litician  to  the  man — my  proper 
theme  here.  T  do  not  know  where  to  go  for  a  truer  picture  of 
him  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  at  the  present  moment  con¬ 
cerned,  than  to  the  notices  scattered  up  and  down  Gouverneur 
^Nforris’s  Diaiy.^  This  shrewd  observer,  as  he  stumped,  with  his 
wooden  leg,®  from  bondoir  to  boudoir,  brought  an  eye  for  all  he 
saw,  and  has  chronicled  it  in  clear  and  simple  outline.  TTis  first 
impressions  of  Talleyrand  were  unfavourable  :  ‘‘a  sly,  cunnin<j, 
ambitious,  and  malicious  man,”  he  wrote.  A  little  later  on  in  his 
Diary  he  credits  the  Bishop — Talleyrand  is  usually  so  descrihed 
hy  him — with  “sarcastic  and  subtle  wit,  joined  with  immense 
tact.”  Further  acquaintance  seems  to  have  led  to  a  sort  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  them.  They  saw  a  great  deal  of  one  another,  for 
Morris  was  a  constant  caller  on  Madame  de  Flahaut,  the  Bishop’s 
maUresse  en  titre,  a  lady  whom  he  describes  as  endowed  with 
“youth,  beauty,  and  every  loveliness.”  “Hers,”  we  read,  “had 
been  a  strange  life.  Married  at  fifteen  to  the  Comte  de  Flahaut, 
then  quite  fifty,  who  had  denied  himself  no  excess  of  dissipation, 
she  found  herself  coldly  neglected.  The  Abbe  PtVigord,  who  had  ' 
performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for  her,  became  her  friend  and 
companion  and  instructor — for  to  him  she  owed  the  opening  and 
training  of  her  intellect — and  he  also  became  the  father  of  her 
only  child,  who  was  named  Charles,  after  the  Abbe.”^  This 
Charles,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  the  Comte  de  Flahaut,  famed 
as  the  lover  of  Queen  Hortense  of  Holland,  and  the  father  by  her 
of  Napoleon  TTT.’s  half-brother,  the  Due  de  Morny,  who  would, 
upon  occasion,  boast  of  his  descent  from  Talleyrand.  Tn  a  subse¬ 
quent  page  of  Morris’s  Diary  we  have  an  account  of  a  New  Year’s 

(1)  Talleyrand,  Eveque  d'Autun,  p.  124. 

(2)  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  F ranee.  Edited  by  Anne  Cary  Morris,  London,  1899. 

(3)  The  wooden  leg  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  one  occasion.  Pursued  by  the 
scoundreldom  of  Paris  as  an  aristocrat,  because  he  was  driving  in  a  carriage,  he 
thrust  out  his  wooden  leg,  exclaiming,  “An  aristocrat  !  Yes,  truly,  who  lost  his 
leg  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,”  and  escaped  unhurt,  nay,  applauded.  In 
fact,  he  had  lost  his  leg  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  gig. 

(4)  Gouverneur  Morris's  Diary,  Vol.  1.,  p.  42.  T  should  note  that  these  are 
the  words  not  of  Morris  himself,  but  of  his  editor.  I  do  not  know  whence  she 
derived  her  details. 
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Pay  visit  paid  by  him  to  Madame  de  Flahaut.  After  narrating 
his  conversation  with  the  Bishop  of  Autim,  who  was  waiting  for 
him,  he  adds:  “Madame  being  ill,  ]  find  her  with  her  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  when  she  is  about  to  take  them  ont,  one  of 
her  women  being  employed  in  that  o|)eration,  the  Bishop  employs 
himself  in  warming  the  bed  with  a  warming  pan,  and  I  look  on. 

It  is  curious  to  see  a  reverend  Father  of  the  Church  engaged  in 
that  pious  operation.”  ^  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  iSIadame 
de  Flahaut  was  Talleyrand’s  only  bonne  amie  at  this  period.  His 
affections  were  erratic ;  and  although  Madame  de  Flahaut 
retained  them  for  some  years,  she  by  no  means  monopolised 
them.  Indeed,  he  appears,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of 
Swift’s  least  decorous  jioems,  to  have  been  “an  universal  lover.” 
There  was  about  him  a  curious  magnetic  power  which  was  felt 
strongly  even  by  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And 
it  was  easy  for  him,  down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  women.  They  quickly  caught  what  ’Madame  de 
Remusat  quaintly  calls  “the  malady  of  falling  in  love  with  him.” 
One  of  his  early  portraits  depicts  him  with  wavy  hair,  slightly 
j)Owdered,  and  tied  in  a  pigtail  with  a  black  ribbon  :  the  eyes 
look  forth  from  beneath  the  brows  with  a  cheerful  assurance  :  a 
slightly  turned-up  nose,  and  a  prominent  chin,  give  the  face  an  air 
of  audacity  and  calm  energy,  recalling  Byron’s  line  :  “And  while 
I  please  to  stare,  you’ll  ])lease  to  stay.”  “Peu  d’hommes  ont 
ete  anssi  passionnes  pour  les  femmes,”  -  M.  Pichot  tells  us.  We 
may  add  that  few  men  have  inspired  deeper  and  more  lasting 
passions  in  women.  How  touching  is  that  story  of  his  visiting, 
i  on  her  death-bod,  iMadaine  de  Brienne,  after  long  years  of 
j  estrangement.  “II  faut  que  la  politique  attende,”  he  writes  in  his 
i  Memoirs.  She  had  refused  all  intercourse  with  him  when  he 
I  threw  himself  into  the  Bevolutionary  movement,  when  he  became 
j  the  Minister  of  Xajxdeon.  But  in  1815  he  was  the  Ambassador 
of  his  lawful  Sovereign,  and  she  consented  to  see  him.  The  end 
was  close  at  hand  when  he  arrived.  She  murmured,  “Ah,  M.  de 
Perigord,  you  alone  can  tell  how  much  I  loved  you  !  ”  and  put  out 
her  hand.  He  kissed  it,  overcome  with  emotion,  and  held  it  till 
it  hung  powerless  and  dead  in  his. 

The  tide  of  revolution  rose  rapidly  in  1791,  and  Paris,  robbed 
of  all  its  social  charm,  was  becoming  an  abomination  of  desola¬ 
tion.  The  fiercest  passions  were  unchained,  and  Talleyrand  was 

(1)  Gouvernenr  Morris’s  Diary,  Vol.  I.,  p.  264.  At  p.  226  we  read  of  a  visit 
paid  by  Morris  to  Madame  de  Corny.  “Madame  being  ill,  goes  into  the  bath, 
and  when  placed  there  sends  for  me.  It  is  a  strange  place  to  receive  a  visit,  but 
there  is  milk  mixed  with  the  water,  making  it  opaque.  She  tells  me  it  is  usual 
to  receive  in  the  bath.” 

(2)  Souvenirs  Intimes,  p.  119. 
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in  fear  for  his  life.  On  the  24th  of  February,  Morris  relates’ 
Madame  de  Flahaut  received  from  him  his  will ,  leaving  her  every¬ 
thing  which  he  possessed.  She  passed  the  night  in  tears;  he  in 
hiding.  On  the  morrow  he  consecrated  two  apostate  priests  as 
Constitutional  Bishops,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
Schismatic  Church  in  France.  Early  in  the  next  year  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  London,  really  as  Ambassador,  though  not 
nominally,^  the  idiotic  self-denying  ordinance  with  which  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  had  finished  its  existence  having  pro¬ 
hibited  its  members  from  taking  office  for  two  years  after  its 
dissolution.  He  was  received  with  frigid  politeness  by  George 
III.  The  Queen — “good  Queen  Charlotte,”  as  I  remember  my 
grandmother  used  to  call  her — turned  her  back  on  him,  whereupon 
Talleyrand  is  stated  to  have  remarked  to  M.  do  Biron,  who  was 
with  him,  “Elle  a  bien  fait  car  Sa  Majeste  est  fort  laide.”  London 
society  followed  the  Queen’s  example.®  In  July,  1792,  he  obtained 
a  fortnight’s  leave  of  absence  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  found 
that  he  had  put  himself  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  his  earnest 
desire  was  to  get  away  from  them  as  quickly  as  might  be.  They 
had  already  tasted  blood ;  and  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  were 
thirsting  for  his.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  career  he 
displayed  most  wonderfully  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  “Ce 
singe,”  Duke  Dalberg  observed  of  him,  “ne  risquerait  pas  de 
bruler  le  bout  de  sa  patte  lors  meme  quc  les  marrons  seraient 
pour  lui  tout  seul.”  But  the  question  here  was  not  one  of  getting 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  It  was  of  escaping  the  murderous  fury 
of  a  mob,  drunk  with  massacre  and  pillage,  which  was  converting 
Paris  into  a  huge  shambles.  “  Skin  for  skin  :  all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.”  Talleyrand  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
his.  A  circular  to  the  Powers,  extenuating  and  defending  the 
crimes  which  had  placed  the  Provisional  Executive  in  authority, 
was  urgently  wmnted.  Talleyrand,  of  all  men,  was  the  one  to 
draw  it  up.  At  the  request  of  Danton,  who  was  the  real  head  of 
the  Government,  he  consented  to  do  so.  A  more  disgraceful 
document  was  never  composed  by  any  human  being.  It  is  even 
worse  than  the  apology  devised  by  him  twelve  years  afterwards 

(1)  Vol.  I.,  p.  385. 

(2)  Carlyle  writes,  “Ambassador,  in  spite  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  young 
Marquis  Chauvelin  going  as  .Ambassador’s  cloak.’’  French  Revolution,  Vol.  II., 
p.  42. 

(3)  Morris  writes,  “  His  reception  was  bad  for  three  reasons  :  First,  that  the 
Court  look  with  horror  and  apprehension  at  the  scenes  acting  in  France,  of 
which  they  consider  him  a  prime  mover.  Secondly,  that  his  reputation  is  offen¬ 
sive  to  persons  who  pique  themselves  on  decency  of  manners  and  deportment; 
and,  lastly,  because  he  was  so  imprudent  when  the  time  arrived  as  to  propagate 
the  idea  that  he  should  corrupt  the  members  of  administration.”  Vol.  I.,  p.  519. 
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for  the  murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien.^  It  exhibits  the  blameless 
Louis  XVI.  as  a  tyrant  and  a  traitor,  the  ruffians  who  had 
butchered  the  Swiss  Guard  as  heroes,  the  cowed  and  contempt¬ 
ible  Convention  as  the  saviour  and  minister  of  peace.  In  return 
for  prostituting  his  intellect  in  the  production  of  this  tissue  of 
shameless  lies,  Talleyrand  got  his  passport  on  the  8th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  set  out  for  London.  He  pretended  afterwards,  as  we 
shall  see,  when  the  pretence  would  serve  his  purpose,  that  he 
had  received  from  the  Provisional  Executive  Council  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  England.  But  this  was  not  so.  He  wrote  to  Lord 
Grenville,  on  the  18th  of  September,  that  he  had  no  kind  of 
mission.”  And  that  was  the  truth.  His  occupation  was  gone.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  he  had  become  an  emigre.^  He  took 
a  house  in  Kensington  Square ,  which  the  Comtesse  de  La  Chatre , 
described  as  “une  femme  seduisante,”  *  kept  for  him,  and  here  he 
received  various  old  friends  whom  the  tide  of  events  had  brought 
to  London.  The  popular  feeling  in  this  country  engendered  by 
the  Eevolutionary  atrocities  was  strong.  The  murder  of  Louis 
XVI.  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  raised  it  to  fever  heat.  The 
theatres  were  closed.  There  was  a  general  mourning.  The  King, 
when  going  out  in  his  carriage,  was  received  with  cries  of  “War 
with  Prance  !  ”  The  Aliens  Bill  was  passed.  And  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1794,  Talleyrand  received  an  Order,  drawn  up  under  its 
provisions,  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  five  days.  He  betook 
himself  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Talleyrand  remained  in  America  for  rather  more  than  two 
years.  A  most  interesting  account  of  his  time  there  fills  forty 
pages  of  M.  de  Lacombe’s  new  volume.  Our  chief  source  of 
information  regarding  him ,  at  this  period ,  is  afforded  by  his  letters 
to  Madame  de  Stael.  He  was  extremely  well  received  by  the 
richer  and  more  cultivated  people  of  the  United  States,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  scandalised  them  by  publicly  parading  a  negress, 
whom  he  had  taken  to  himself  as  mistress.®  But  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Prance  in  that  country,  the  Jacobin  Joseph  Eauchet, 


(1)  It  is  noteworthy,  as  revelatory  of  the  man,  that  when  asked  why  he  did 
not  resign  rather  than  undertake  this  odious  task,  he  replied,  “Si  comme  vous 
le  dites,  lk)naparte  s’est  rendu  coupable  d’un  crime,  ce  n’est  pas  une  raison 
que  je  me  rende  coupable  d’une  faute.” 

(2)  This  letter  is  quoted  by  M.  de  Lacombe  at  p.  23  of  La  Vie  Privit  de 
Talleyrand,  and  in  the  next  page  we  find  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Talleyrand 
to  Lebrun  containing  a  similar  statement. 

(3)  His  name  appears  in  the  Lisle  Generate  des  Emigres,  published  by  the 
Revolutionary  Government  on  the  29th  of  August,  1793. 

(4)  La  Vie  Privie,  p.  28. 

(5)  See  La  Vie  Privee,  p.  104.  M.  de  Lacombe  observes,  “Cette  interpretation 
de  la  Declaration  des  droits  de  Thomme  ne  fut  point,  parait-il,  du  gout  des 
concitoyens  de  Washington.” 
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prevented  him  from  obtaining  an  audience  of  Washington,  the 
T’resident.  Talleyrand  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  means  which  it 
[wesented  of  siK'cdy  enrichnu'nt,  and  accumulated  a  mass  of 
information  which  subsequently  supplied  him  with  the  material 
for  two  admirable  |)apers  read  by  him,  under  the  Ihrectory,  to 
the  National  Institute.  But  his  gaze  was  all  the  while  directed 
to  France,  where  he  hoped  again  to  find  a  sphere  of  activity.  On 
the  10th  of  June,  1795,  he  drew  u|)  a  petition  to  the  Convention, 
requesting  jxwmission  to  revisit  his  country,  of  which  he  declares 
himself  “worthy  by  his  principle's  and  his  sentiments,”  and 
jileading  that  he  was  not  an  hni(jrr,  as  he  had  left  France  on 
a  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  the'  Provisional  Government.  On 
the  8th  of  September  the  Conve'ntion  reversed  the  decree  of 
accusation  which  stoexl  against  him.  and  struck  his  name  enit  of 
the  List  of  EmicjrcK.  It  was  to  ■Nfadame  ele  StaeM’s  energe-tic 
action  on  his  be'half  that  he  eiwed  this  rehabilitatieni.  He  wrote 
to  thank  her  in  warm  terms,  assuring  her,  among  othe'r  things,  that 
the  rest  of  his  life  shoulel  be  passed  near  her  wherever  sln^  might 
be.  “Chere  amie,”  he  continues,  “je  vous  aime  do  toute  mon 
ame.”  ^  In  his  ^Memoirs,  however,  there  is  no  mention  of  Madame 
de  Stael  iu  connection  with  this  matter.  ^Moreover,  with  what 
M.  de  Lacombe  euphemistically  calls  “a  very  strange  failure  of 
memory,”  he  writes,  “Le  decret  de  la  Convention  qui  m’autorisait 
a  rentrer  en  France  .  .  .  avait  ete  rendu  sans  aucune  solicitation 
de  ma  part,  a  mon  insu.”  In  July.  1796,  he  reached  Hainboiirg, 
where  he  found  many  friends,  among  them  Gouverneur  Morris 
and  [Madame  de  Flahaut,  who — her  husband  had  been  guillotined 
— was  then  engaged  in  a  sentimental  intrigue,  which  ended  in 
marriage,  with  ]M.  de  Souza,  the  Portuguese  Minister.  On  the 
20th  of  September  he  reached  Paris.  There  [Madame  de  Stael 
continued  to  be  his  good  angel.  He  was  almost  penniless.  He 
wrote  to  her,  “Ma  chere  enfant,  je  n’ai  plus  quo  25  louis  .  .  . 
si  vous  ne  me  trouvez  pas  un  moyen  de  me  creer  une  position 
convenable  je  me  brulerai  la  cervelle.  Arrangez-vous  la-dessus. 
Si  vous  m’aimez,  voyez  ce  que  vous  avez  a  faire.”^  She  gave  him 
twenty-four  thousand  francs,  and  so  used  her  influence  on  his 
behalf  that  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the 
Directory. 

It  is  at  this  |xiriod  that  a  lady  comes  into  his  life  who  was 
strongly  and  strangely  to  influence  it — [Madame  Grand. ^  A  great 

(1)  La  Vie  Priree,  p.  101.  (2)  Lady  Blennerhassett’s  Talleyrand,  p.  189. 

(3)  Lady  Blennerhassett  speaks  (p.  135)  of  his  being  accompanied  by  Madame 
Grand  when  he  re-entered  Paris  in  September,  1796;  another  account  represents 
him  as  having  made  her  acquaintance  at  Versailles  before  the  Revolution;  a 
third  that  he  first  met  her  in  America ;  but  all  three  seem  legendary. 
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deal  of  mystery  has  hung  over  various  details  of  her  unedifying 
career.  Some  of  it  has  been  recently  dissijoated ;  and  we  may 
learn  from  M.  de  Lacombe’s  new  volume,  perhaps,  all  about  her 
that  we  are  likely  to  know,  and  certainly  as  much  as  is  worth 
knowing.  She  was  born*  on  the  21st  of  November,  1762,  at 
Tranqiiebar,  a  small  Danish  possession  in  the  East  Indies,  but 
was  of  French  origin,  her  father,  whose  name  was  Worlee,  and 
who  was  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  being  a  functionary  of  the 
King  of  France  at  Pondicherry.  In  1777  she  was  married  at 
Chandernagor  to  a  5’oung  civil  servant  of  the  East  India  Company, 
George  Francis  Grand,  who  took  her  with  him  to  Calcutta.  There, 
Sir  Philip  Francis  saw  her  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  whence  a 
scandal  and  an  action  for  crim.  con.  in  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
awarded  damages  of  fifty  thousand  rupees  to  the  injured  husband. 
This  was  in  1779.  She  lived  under  the  protection  of  Francis  for 
the  next  year,  and  then  set  sail  for  Europe.  Where  she  landed 
is  uncertain,  but  in  1782  she  w'as  established  in  Paris,  spending 
money  freely.  How  did  she  get  it?  “Des  homines  de  la  finance 
s'intcressaient  a  elle,”  M.  de  Lacombe  tells  us,  and  he  mentions 
some  of  them  :  their  names,  however,  need  not  detain  us.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Pevolution  found  her  still  in  Paris.  On  the  famous 
10th  of  August  the  porter  of  the  house  in  which  she  was  estab¬ 
lished — a  Swiss — having  been  butchered  by  the  populace  before 
her  eyes,  she  fled  precipitately  to  London,  and  there  she  is  said 
to  have  “had  many  adventures.”  But  she  hankered  for  Paris 
where,  all  the  social  barriers  having  been  cast  down,  women  of 
her  kind — a  Tallien  or  a  Beauharnais — had  become  queens  of 
fashion,  and  in  1797  we  find  her  there  again.  It  was  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Colmache’s  account,  which  is  the  most  probable,  that 
Talleyrand  met  her.^  Returning  late  one  night  to  the  Hotel 
Gallifet,  which  was  his  official  residence  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
.\ffairs,  he  found  her  there,  with  a  letter  from  his  friend 
Montrond.  She  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  and  had  fallen 
asleep  in  an  armchair  before  the  fire.  She  woke  upon  his  entering 
the  room,  and  dropping  her  mantean  a  capuchon,  stood  before 
him  confused  and  blushing,  in  her  ball  dress  of  gauze  and  gold 
tissue.  She  is  described  as  tall,  and  at  that  time  slight  and  grace¬ 
ful  in  person,  with  singular  ease  and  languor  in  her  carriage  : 
her  tender  blue  eyes,  fringed  with  long  dark  lashes,  large  and 
lustrous  :  her  hair,  abundant,  soft,  golden-brown  ;  “the  most  won¬ 
derful  hair  in  Europe,”  -  competent  judges  averred.  Colmache 
represents  Talleyrand  as  confessing  that  when  he  first  saw  that 

(1)  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  known,  her  previously. 

(2)  Madame  de  Boigne,  in  her  Memoires  (Vol.  I.,  p.  433),  tells  an  amusing 
story — it  is,  as  she  owns,  “un  peu  leste” — about  this  wonderful  hair. 
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vision  of  beauty,  blase  and  desillusione  as  he  was,  he  felt  himself 
completely  deprived  of  his  self-possession  ;  which  is  likely  enough, 
considering  his  temperament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  fell 
violently  in  love  with  her,  and  that,  protecting  her  from  the 
persecution  of  the  police,  who  inclined  to  regard  her  as  a  spy  ora 
conspirator,  he  installed  her  in  the  Hotel  Gallifet.  This  was 
in  the  free-and-easy  times  of  the  Directory,  when  the  morals  of 
the  poultry-yard  prevailed  in  Paris.  There  was  then  no  question 
of  Talleyrand’s  esiwusing  her.  Still,  she  thought  it  well  to  dis¬ 
solve  her  former  marriage — a  matter  of  no  difficulty  with  the 
Eevolutionary  tribunals.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1798,  she  obtained 
a  divorce  at  the  IMairic  of  the  Second  Arrondissement  on  the 
ground  that  her  husband  had  given  no  sign  of  life  for  five  years. 

She  now  presided  over  Talleyrand’s  house,  receiving  men  of 
State  and  men  of  letters,  diplomatists  and  warriors.  And  this 
lasted  till  the  Consulate.  Then  Bonaparte  determined  to  cleanse, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  Augean  stable  which  Paris  had  become; 
to  make  society  there  more  decent,  if  not  more  virtuous.  At 
one  time,  when  the  negotiations  for  the  Concordat  had  begun, 
he  thought  of  restoring  Talleyrand  to  the  Church,  of  obtaining 
a  Cardinal’s  hat  for  him,  and  of  giving  him  the  charge  of  religious 
affairs.  But  the  ex-Bishop  did  not  fall  in  with  the  plan ;  and  so 
— as  M.  de  Lacombe  puts  it — not  having  succeeded  in  making 
him  a  Cardinal,  Bonaparte  resolved  to  make  him  a  husband.  It 
appears  that  the  wives  of  some  ambassadors  objected — not  un¬ 
reasonably — to  be  received  by  IMadame  Grand  at  the  Hotel 
Gallifet.  That  was  disagreeable  to  Bonaparte,  who  peremptorily 
told  the  Foreign  INfinister  to  banish  the  lady  from  his  house. 
This  proceeding,  INI.  de  Lacombe  hints,  might  have  suited  Talkw- 
rand.  But  it  did  not  suit  ^Madame  Grand,  who  hurried  off  to 
Josephine — a  great  friend  of  hers.  Josephine  arranged  that  she 
should  have  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul,  who,  moved  by 
her  beauty — it  was  still  very  great,  though  she  was  nearly  forty— 
and  softened  by  her  tears,  said,  “Very  well,  let  Talleyrand  marry 
you  and  all  can  be  arranged  :  but  you  must  either  bear  his  name 
or  leave  his  house.”  Talleyrand  was  given  by  his  imperious 
master  twenty-four  hours  to  decide.  He  decided  for  the  marriage. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  out  this  decision.  In  the  first 
place,  the  lady  was  married  already,  and  the  divorce  granted  her 
by  the  Haire  of  the  Second  Arrondissement  would  not  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Catholic  Church,  wdiich  does  not  admit  divorce— 
a  point  of  some  importance  on  the  eve  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Concordat.  That  point,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
much  consideration.  What  was  more  present  to  the  mind  of 
Talleyrand  was  that  he  was  a  Bishop,  and  that  notwithstanding 
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the  manifold  scandals  of  his  career,  and  the  ecclesiastical  censures 
which  he  had  incurred,  the  obligation  to  celibacy  still  bound  him. 
When  negotiating  the  Concordat,  he  had  urged,  with  much 
tenacity,  that  ecclesiastics,  secularised  in  fact,  should  become  so 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  his  own  case 
would  be  covered  by  a  general  concession  and  absolution  of  this 
kind.  But  the  Holy  See  utterly  declined  to  accept  the  proposal. 
It  fell  back  on  the  precedent  set  in  the  time  of  Queen  IMary  by 
Julius  III.,  who,  while  extending  to  married  secular  clerics,  sub¬ 
deacons,  deacons,  and  priests  the  indulgence  sought,  absolutely 
refused  it  to  the  regular  clergy  and  to  Bishops.  Failing  in  his 
first  tentative,  Talle5U’and  sought  a  particular  condescension  (con- 
iescendance)  of  the  Pope  for  his  own  case ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
Way,  a  special  envoy  proceeded  to  Rome  with  a  letter  from  the 
First  Consul  requesting  a  Brief  of  Secularisation  for  the  Foreign 
Winister,  and  quoting,  in  support  of  that  request,  various 
instances  in  which,  it  was  said,  the  Holy  See  had  granted  a  like 
indulgence.  This  document  caused  much  distress  to  the  Sovercigit 
Pontiff.  All  motives  of  worldly  prudence  counselled  the  concession 
thus  sought.  And  it  was  a  question  not  of  faith  or  morals,  but  only 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  Pius  VTT.  merely  inquired  what 
was  his  duty.  The  matter  was  referred  for  investigation  to  the 
Roman  canonists  and  theologians.  They  refuted,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  the  in.stanccs  alleged  by  the  French  Government  of  permis¬ 
sion  given  to  Bishops  to  maiTy.  They  showed,  conclusively,  that 
in  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  religion  there  was  not 
a  single  example  of  ecclesiastical  sanction  for  episcopal  nuptials. 
Pins  VH.,  of  whom  it  has  been  truly  said,  “He  had  the  soul  of 
a  Saint  and  the  heart  of  a  hero,”  did  not  hesitate.  Whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  he  would  uphold  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  A  Brief  was  prepared  authorising  Talleyrand  to  retire 
into  lay  communion,  to  wear  the  secular  habit,  and  to  fill  great 
offices  of  State.  It  contained  no  word  regarding  his  marriage. 
.\t  the  same  time  the  Pope  addressed  to  Bonaparte  an  autograph 
letter,  explaining  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  more. 
Roma  hnitn  esf,  caitfta  finita  efit,  it  might  have  been  said.  But 
the  saying  would  have  been  premature.  Bonaparte  and  Talley¬ 
rand  had  another  weapon  at  hand,  namely,  fraud.  By  a  lie 
similar  to  that  which  asserted  the  sanction  by  the  Holy  See  of 
the  Organic  Articles,  the  decision  of  Rome  in  this  case  was 
falsified.  A  notice  in  the  Moniteiir  announced  that  the  Papal 
Brief  restored  Talleyrand  to  the  secular  and  lay  life.  Rome 
protested  in  vain  against  this  cheat.  Xo  French  journal  repro¬ 
duced  the  protest.  “La  censure  consulaire  etait  vigilante  et  ne 
laissait  rien  passer.”  On  the  10th  of  September,  1802,  Talleyrand 
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and  Madame  Grand  were  wedded  at  the  Maine  of  the  Tenth 
Arrondissement ,  Josc^ihine  and  Bonaparte  signing  the  marriage 
contract.  A  religious  marriage  at  Epinay  is  said  to  have  followed, 
but  of  this  no  evidence  is  now  forthcoming. 

INIadame de  Talleyrand,  soon  to  become  Princess  of  Bcneventum.i 
had  no  qualification  for  her  new  position  except  her  beauty.  She 
was  stupid,  but  not  so  stupid,  perhaps,  as  a  number  of  malicious 
anecdotes  allege.  Napoleon,  who  was  really  the  author  of  her 
marriage,  always  treated  her  coldly  and  often  rudely.  It  is  said 
that  when  she  appeared  at  the  Tuileries  for  the  first  time  as  a 
bride,  he  received  her  with  the  incredible  remark,  “J’espere  que 
la  bonne  conduite  de  la  citoyenne  Talleyrand  fera  oublier  les 
legeretes  de  Aladame  Grand.”  Equally  incredible  is  it  that  she 
had  the  wit  to  re))ly,  “  Je  ne  saurai  mieux  faire  que  de  suivre  a 
cet  egard  I’exemple  de  la  citoyenne  Bonaparte.”  At  St.  Helena 
NajX)leon  spoke  of  her  as  “tres  belle  femme,  mais  sotte,  et  de  la 
plus  parfaite  ignorance.”  And  the  story  goes  that  Talleyrand 
explained  to  the  Emperor  his  marriage  on  this  wise:  “Sire,  je 
I’ai  epousee  parce  que  n’ai  pu  en  trouver  de  ])lus  bete.”  And 
even  in  his  honevmoon,  comparing  her  with  Aladame  de  Stael, 
he  is  said  to  have  observed  :  “11  faut  avoir  aime  une  femme  de 
genie  pour  savourer  le  bonheur  d’aimer  une  bete.”  When  the 
Bestoration  took  place,  Madame  de  Talleyrand’s  position  became 
extremely  difficult.  At  the  Court  of  Louis  XVITI.  few  looked 
with  favourable  eyes  upon  the  ex-Bishop,  whose  marriage  was 
an  inexhaustible  theme  for  sarcasm.  ^Moreover,  Madame  Grand 
had  grown  very  stout,  very  clumsy  Gourde),  and  of  very  uncertain 
temper.  When  Napoleon  retired  to  Elba,  she  betook  herself  to 
London.  Talleyrand  earnestly  desired  that  she  would  stay  there, 
and  asked  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Afarquis  d’ Osmund,  to 
arrange  the  affair.  At  Vienna,  where  Tallejwand  attended  the 
Congress  on  behalf  of  France,  the  Comtesse  Edmond  de  Perigord 
— subsequently  Duehesse  de  Dino — an  extremely  beautiful  and 
brilliant  woman,  married  to  a  ne]diew  of  his,  kept  his  house,  and 
made  it  a  great  social  centre.  This,  Aladame  de  Talleyrand  ex¬ 
plained  to  Madame  d’Os!nund,  was  why  she  had  not  herself  gone 
to  Vienna,  “  Je  savais  I’attitude  de  Aladame  Edmond  chez  AI.  de 
Talleyrand  a  Vienne  :  je  n’ai  pas  voulu  en  etre  temoin.”"  And 

(1)  In  1806  Napoleon  conferred  upon  Talleyrand  the  principality  of  Bene- 
ventum,  a  papal  fief,  which  he  had  to  resign  when  the  Temporal  Power  was 
restored  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  lieu  of  it  he  received  the  Neapolitan 
Duchy  of  Dino,  but  he  never  took  his  new  title.  He  transferred  it  to  his 
ne2jhew,  Edmond,  whose  wife  is  best  known  as  Duehesse  de  Dino. 

(2)  MivioiTc$  de  Mndame  de  Boigne,  Vol.  II.,  p.  226.  It  was  from  Madame 
d’Osmund,  who  was  Madame  de  Boigne’s  m.other,  that  she  derived  “ces  paroles 
remarquables,”  as  she  calls  them. 
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SO  she  submitted,  not,  indeed,  to  stay  in  London,  but  to  go  to 
Pont-de- Sains,  in  the  Department  du  Xord,  where  she  possessed 
a  small  estate  which  had  been  settled  on  her  at  her  marriage, 
hoping  to  repair  to  Brussels  for  the  winter.  But  Pont-de-Sains  was 
not  far  from  Paris,  and  Talleyrand  dreaded  lest  his  wife  should 
bear  down  upon  him.  Moreover,  Madame  Edmond,  while  quite 
willing  to  keep  his  house  in  France,  as  she  had  done  in  Austria, 
would  not  consent  to  its  being  invaded  by  Madame  de  Talleyrand. 
M,  de  Lacombe  quotes  a  curious  epistle  in  which  she  states  her 
views  to  her  uncle  with  a  certain  amount  of  imperiousness.  “I 
have  thought  much,”  she  writes,  ‘‘about  Madame  de  Talleyrand’s 
letter.  It  makes  me  dread  that  some  fine  day  she  will  suddenly 
enter  your  chamber.  She  will  say  that  she  will  stop  only  a  little 
time,  but  that  she  wants  an  explanation  with  you  :  and  all  in 
the  hope  of  getting  some  more  money.  .  .  .  Since  money  is  the 
true  motive  of  all  her  actions,  it  is  best  always  to  start  from  that 
point  of  view  in  dealing  with  her ;  so  I  venture  to  give  you  a  bit 
of  advice,  which,  if  you  follow^  it,  will  spare  you  a  painful  and 
disagreeable  correspondence.  Here  it  is.  Send  at  once  M.  Perrey 
with  a  kind  of  letter  of  credit ;  and  let  him  tell  INIadame  de  Talley¬ 
rand  that  she  shall  not  touch  a  penny  of  the  allowance  which  you 
make  her  until  she  is  in  England,  and  that  if  she  leaves  that 
country,  she  will  have  nothing.  Let  ^I.  Perrey  go  to  Calais  or 
Ostend,  and  not  return  till  he  has  seen  her  off.  My  counsel  is 
good,  I  assure  you  :  and  you  will  be  ill-advised  not  to  follow  it.”  ^ 
It  was  substantially  followed.  Madame  de  Talleyrand  was 
authorised,  provisionally,  to  live  at  Pont-de-Sains,  but  was  given 
clearly  to  understand  that  if  she  set  foot  in  Paris  her  income 
would  be  stopped. 

And  now  Madame  de  Talleyrand  vanishes  from  Talleyrand’s 
life,  her  place  being  taken  by  Madame  Edmond,  nee  Dorothee 
de  Courland.  She  was  a  daughter  of  an  illustrious  lady,  the 
Duchess  of  Courland,  and  her  marriage,  negotiated  by  Talley¬ 
rand,  with  his  nephew,  Edmond  de  Perigord,  had  turned  out 
unhappily.  Her  mother  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
Talleyrand  during  the  last  years  of  the  Empire;  she  was.  Lady 
Blennerhassett  observes,  ‘‘the  recipient  of  his  most  secret 
thoughts,”  as  his  letters  to  her  sufficiently  show.  It  was  his 
habit  thus  to  confide  in  the  object,  for  the  time  being,  of  his 
adoration ;  and  he  once  observed  that  women  had  never  betrayed 
him.  Singularly  interesting  are  the  brief  notes  ^ — there  are  a 
hundred  and  twenty-three  of  them — which  he  addressed  to  her 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his  injunction 

(1)  La  Vte  Prix'fe,  p.  211. 

(2)  They  are  published  in  the  volume  called  Talleyrand  Intime. 
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to  burn  them,  she  preserved  :  do  women  ever  burn  such  letters? 
These  little  missives— pefjfs  billets  de  mathi,  their  editor  calls 
them — were  sent  to  keep  her  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
affairs  during  that  anxious  time,  and  are  couched  in  terms  of 
extreme  tenderness.  “Mon  ange,  je  vous  aime  de  toute  mon 
ame,”  he  assures  her  in  one ;  in  another  he  exclaims,  “i\Ion  ange, 
comme  je  vous  aime !  Vous  .  .  .  vous  .  .  .  vous !  ”  They  also 
exhibit  his  special  interest  in  the  Duchess’s  daughter,  Dorothee, 
who  soon  was  to  supplant  her  mother  with  him.  What  are  ve 
to  make  of  this?  the  editor  asks.  And  he  courteously  replies, 
“Ce  que  le  lecteur  voudra.  Avec  un  homme  tel  que  Talleyrand 
il  faut  tant  de  defier  d’etre  dupe.”  Madame  de  Boigne— jjirandr 
dame  tournee  d  la  commere,  M.  de  Lacombe  aptly  terms  her— was 
at  no  loss  what  to  make  of  it,  and  declares  roundly  that  Talleyrand 
fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Madame  Edmond  as  if  he  had 
been  a  young  man  of  eighteen  ;  that  her  inclination  for  an  Austrian 
gentleman,  the  Comte  de  Clam,  with  whom  she  repaired  to 
Vienna,  caused  him  to  lose  his  head  completely;  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  despair  of  the  Duchess  of  Courland, 
who  was  mortally  jealous  of  her  daughter.^  This  affair  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  by  a  higher  authority,  Duke  Pasquier,  who,  in  his  Memoirs, 
represents  Talleyrand,  though  past  sixty,  as  absorbed  in  this 
passion,  and  as  having  been  physically  and  mentally  prostrated 
when  he  believed  that  the  object  of  it  had  left  him  to  establish 
herself  at  Vienna.-  Talleyrand  was  at  that  time  Prime  Minister 
to  Louis  XVin.,  and  it  was  while  he  was  in  the  condition  thus 
described  by  his  colleague  that  he  indited  the  famous  despatch 
which  led  to  his  resignation.  He  had  supposed  that  monarch 
could  not  do  without  the  restorer  of  his  dynasty — for  such  Talley¬ 
rand  certainly  was.  PTe  was  in  error.  His  judgment,  usually  so 
sound,  was  off  its  balance.  Louis  XVITT.,  though  personally  not 
entertaining  for  him  the  intense  aversion  ®  which  he  inspired  in 
most  of  the  Tjegitimists,  had  no  liking  for  him,  and  thought  him 
sufficiently  repaid  by  tbe  post  of  Great  Chamberlain  and  a  salary 
of  100,000  francs.  For  tbe  next  fifteen  years  he  was  out  of  office. 
Had  ho  swayed  the  counsels  of  Charles  X.,  the  Bevolution  of  July 
would  probably  not  have  occurred — unless,  indeed,  he  had  wished 

(1)  Minwires,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  225  and  227. 

(2)  Mtmoires  du  Chnnrelier  Pasquier,  Vol.  III.,  p.  376.  The  Comte  d’ Artois, 
who  hated  Talleyrand,  nevertheless  on  one  occasion  remarked  of  him,  perhaps 
with  the  benevolence  engendered  by  a  fellow-feeling,  “I  know  it  is  said  he  has 
still  some  of  the  inclinations  of  youth.  I  congratulate  him.  Gaudeant  bene 
nati.”  In  fact,  Talleyrand  preserved  his  physical  and  mental  vigour  to  an 
unusually  late  age. 

(3)  De  Maistre  expressed  accurately  their  sentiments  when  he  remarked, 
“Better  Fouche  than  Talleyrand.” 
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to  bring  it  about  in  order  to  put  money  in  his  purse,  or  for  some 
other  private  and  personal  reason.^ 

During  those  fifteen  years  the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  who  retained 
to  an  advanced  age  the  singular  charm"  which  had  fascinated 
him,  was  his  constant  companion.  They  w'ere  bound  to  one  an¬ 
other,  M.  de  Lacombe  observes,  by  “the  most  vivid,  the  deepest 
affection.”  ^  She  surrounded  him  with  little  attentions  and 
cares,  and  aided  him  ^^ith  her  counsels.  It  was  to  her  business¬ 
like  prudence  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  ill-gotten  fortune  when  a  bankruptcy  threatened  to 
swallow  it  up.  On  Louis  Philippe  becoming  king,  he  w^as  offered 
and  accepted  the  post  of  Ambassador  in  England,  and  the  Duchess 
presided  over  his  house  in  London.  But  his  relations  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  on  the  other  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  were  not  satisfactory  to  him,  and  in  November, 
1835,  he  resigned  his  embassy.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Moniteur  Universel  in  January,  1835,  he  gives  his 
reasons  for  his  retirement  :  his  great  age,  the  infirmities  which 
were  its  natural  consequence,  the  repose  which  it  prescribed,  and 
the  thoughts  which  it  suggested.  In  another  document  he  says 
that  he  docs  not  wish  “to  be  reminded  by  the  solve  senescentem 
of  Horace  that  he  had  delayed  this  step  too  long.”  But  Lady 
Blenncrhassett  writes,  “The  real  reason  which  led  him  to  close 
his  public  career  of  fifty  years  lay  deeper.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
with  the  Deform  Bill  England  had  entered  on  a  path  wffiich  would 
lead  to  an  entire  transformation  of  her  essential  institutions,  and 
convert  the  greatest  aristocratic  government  of  the  modern  world 
into  a  democratic  community.  The  parliamentary  revolution, 
which  he  compared  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  might  be  inevitable. 
At  all  events,  the  new  order  of  things  did  not  inspire  him  with 
the  same  confidence  as  the  institutions  which  had  created  the 
British  Empire.”  *  Talleyrand  had  eyes.  Political  vision  w’as  his 
supreme  gift. 

The  task  which  now’  lay  before  Talleyrand  w’as  to  prepare  for 
his  exit  from  the  world’s  stage.  It  occupied  his  mind  much  in 
these  long  nights  of  little  sleep,  when,  as  he  expressed  it,  “on 

(1)  On  Talleyrand’s  venality  see  some  interesting  pages  headed  “Talleyrand’s 
Kautlichkeit,’’  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Lady  Blennerhassett’s  book.  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  mot,  “Quand  il  ne  conspire  pas  il  trafique,’’  is  substantially  borne  out 
by  his  career.  Napoleon  at  Elba  is  reported  to  have  said,  “If  I  had  had  two 
men  hanged,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  I  should  still  be  on  the  throne.’’ 

(2)  Comte  A.  de  la  Garde-Chambounas,  who  was  at  Vienna  during  the  Con¬ 
gress,  speaks,  in  his  Souvenirs,  of  the  Comtesse  Edmond  de  Perigord’s  beauty 
with  much  enthusiasm.  He  adds,  “Elle  a  sur  sa  figure  et  dans  toute  sa  personno 
ce  charme  irresistible  sans  quelle  la  beaute,  la  plus  parfaite,  est  sans  pouvoir.” 

(3)  La  Tic  Privet,  p.  279. 

(4)  P  526. 
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pense  4  teriiblement  de  choses.”  The  task  was  a  supremely 
difficult  one,  although,  as  he  recognised,  Madame  de  Talleyrand’s 
death — she  predeceased  him  by  three  years — simplified  his  posi¬ 
tion.^  Eoyer-Collard  observed  of  him,  “He  was  always  a  man  of 
pacification  ;  he  will  not  refuse  to  make  his  peace  with  God  before 
he  dies.”  How  he  set  about  it,  how  earnestly  he  was  assisted  by 
the  Duchesse  de  Dino,  a  fervent  Catholic,-  whatever  the  errors  of 
her  life,  may  be  read  at  large  in  M.  de  Lacombe’s  last  volume, 
where  the  account  left  by  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  hitherto  known  only 
by  fragments,  is  given  in  full.  One  thing  which  stands  out  clearly 
is  that  in  this  grave  matter  he  acted  rather  as  an  astute  diplo¬ 
matist  than  as  a  returning  prodigal.  He  put  off  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  to  the  latest  possible  moment ;  and  he  restricted 
his  submission  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  In  neither 
of  the  two  documents  signed  by  him  is  there  any  mention  of  his 
marriage — the  worst,  in  Catholic  eyes,  of  the  many  scandals  of 
his  life. 

And  now  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  life?  Instead  of  answer¬ 
ing  the  question,  let  us  see  how  the  “great  inquisitor  of  human 
nature  ”  contemporary  with  him  answered  it.  In  Pere  Goriot 
Talleyrand  is  spoken  of  as  “the  Prince  whom  everyone  throws 
a  stone  at,  and  who  despises  humanity  enough  to  spit  in  its 
face  (pour  lui  crncher  au  visage)  as  many  oaths  as  it  asks  for; 
who  prevented  the  partition  of  France  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna; 
who  deserves  crowns,  and  whom  everyone  pelts  wdth  mud.”  We 
must  remember,  however,  into  whose  mouth  Balzac  puts  these 
w'ords.  They  express  the  view’  w’hich  Vautrin  took  :  the  judgment 
which  the  Prince  of  Convicts  was  led  by  his  life  philosophy 
to  form  of  the  ex-Bishop  of  Autnn.  And  what  w’as  his  life 
philosophy?  This  ;  — 

Do  you  know  how  a  man  makes  his  way  here?  By  dazzling  genius  or  by 
adroit  corruption.  You  must  tear  among  the  mass  of  men  like  a  cannon  ball, 
or  steal  among  them  like  a  pestilence.  Mere  honesty  is  no  good  at  all.  If 
you  want  to  get  rich,  you  must  play  for  big  stakes.  If  you  don't,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  low  playing,  which  don't  suit  yours  truly.  There  you  have 
life  as  it  is.  Not  nice,  is  it?  No  more  is  cookery.  That  stinks  in  your 
nostrils  too,  doesn't  it?  But  you  mustn't  mind  soiling  your  hands  if  you 
want  your  grub.  Only  take  jolly  good  care  to  wash  them  well  afterwards. 
And  there  you  have  the  whole  morality  of  this  life  of  ours.  Do  you  suppose 
I  blame  the  world  for  being  what  it  is?  By  no  manner  of  means.  It  has 
always  been  like  that.  And  the  moralists  won't  ever  make  it  different.  I 
don't  speak  to  you  of  those  poor  helots  who  all  the  world  over  work  away 

(1)  That  was  his  expression  when  he  heard  of  the  event.  “Ceci  simplifie 
beaucoup  ma  position.”  As  M.  de  Lacombe  remarks,  ‘‘II  ne  lui  restait  de  son 
amour  qu’une  rancune.” 

(2)  She  was  brought  up  in  Protestantism  of  the  haziest  kind — see  her 
Memoirs — and  was  led,  early  in  life,  to  become  a  Catholic,  chiefly  by  perusing 
Bossuet. 
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without  getting  anything  for  their  toil.  I  call  them  the  Confraternity  of 
.almighty  God’s  ragamuffins.  Sure  enough  there  you  have  virtue  in  the  full 
bloom  of  its  idiocy — yes,  and  destitution  with  it.  I  can  see  from  here  the 
face  those  good  fellows  will  make  if  God  should  play  them  the  bad  joke  of 
stopping  away  at  the  Last  Judgment. 

That  appears  to  me  to  express  accurately,  in  the  jargon  of  the 
hulks,  the  principles  on  which  Talleyrand  acted  during  his  long 
career.  His  patriotism,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  was  really  his 
I  skilful  playing  of  the  diplomatic  game  :  a  game  which  he  found  far 
more  exciting  than  his  other  favourite  pastime  of  whist,  and  in 
which  vast  gains  were  to  be  w’on,  and  were  won  by  himself. 
"J’ai  servi  depuis  Louis  XVI  tons  les  gouvernements  par  attache- 
ment  a  mon  pays,”  he  wrote  to  Louis  Philippe.  Par  attachement 
a  moi-meme,  would  have  been  the  truth. 

Here,  then,  as  it  appears  to  me,  we  have  the  key  to  Talleyrand’s 
I  life.  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  death,  reconciled  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  fortified  by  her  Sacraments?  It  was  a 
great  event  in  1838,  and  widely  differing  judgments  were  passed 
upon  it.  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Mimoires  d’Outre-Tombe, 
writes  : — “La  comedie  par  laquelle  le  prelat  a  couronne  ses  vingt- 
1  quatre-deux  ans  est  une  chose  pitoyable.”  ^  AI.  de  Blancmaison 
a  observed,  “Apres  avoir  roule  tout  le  monde  il  a  voulu  finir  par 
rouler  le  bon  Dieu.”  Ijord  Dalling’s  explanation  is  :  “Talley¬ 
rand’s  family  were  specially  anxious  that  he  should  die  in  peace 
i  with  the  Church,  and  when  convinced  that  he  could  not  recover, 

Ihe  assented  to  all  that  was  asked  of  him  in  this  respect,  as  a 
favour  that  could  do  him  no  harm  and  was  agreeable  to  those 
about  him.”  “  That  worldly-wise  old  lady,  Madame  de  Boigne, 

I  speaks  of  his  anxiety  about  his  burial,  and  opines  that  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  social  existence,  he  wished  to 
[  die  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  if  not  as  a  priest.®  The 
I  .\bbe  Dupanloup,  afterwards  illustrious  as  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
I  who  reconciled  him  to  the  Church  and  gave  him  the  last  rites  of 
religion,  observes  :  “Dieu  sait  le  secret  des  coeurs,  mais  je  lui 
I  demande  de  donner  a  ceux  qui  ont  cru  pouvoir  douter  de  la 
sincerite  de  AI.  de  Talleyrand,  je  demande  pour  eux,  a  I’heure 
de  la  mort,  les  sentiments  que  j’ai  vu  dans  AI.  de  Talleyrand 
mourant.”  Yes  :  “Dieu  sait  le  secret  des  coeurs.”  It  is  not  for  us 
i  to  invade  the  penetralia  of  conscience,  or  to  give  sentence  upon 

\  things  which  “the  Invisible  King,  only  omniscient,  hath  sup¬ 
pressed  in  night.”  W.  S.  Lilly. 

(1)  He  speaks  of  “sa  niece  jouant  autour  de  lui  un  role  prepare  de  loin,  entre 

un  pretre  abuse  et  une  petite  fiHe  tromp^,”  which  is  assuredly  unjust  to  the 

Duchesse  de  Dino,  of  whose  good  faith  and  religious  zeal  there  can  be  no  question. 
(2)  Historical  Characters,  Vol.  I.,  p.  432. 
j  (3)  Memoires,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  205. 
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In  1905  the  late  Lord  Lovelace  printed,  and,  in  a  way,  published, 
a  book,  Astarte,  intended  to  prove  that  Lady  Byron’s  account  of 
the  causes  of  her  separation  from  Lord  Byron  (1816)  was  historic¬ 
ally  true.  Lord  Lovelace  did  prove,  by  documents,  that,  in  1819, 
Byron’s  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  encouraged  Lady  Byron  in  her  belief. 
In  1909  Mr.  Richard  Edgcumbe,  in  his  Byron:  the  Last  Phase 
(Murray),  accuses  a  lady,  hitherto  deemed  blameless,  of  causing 
“the  Byron  mystery,”  by  her  intrigue  with  the  poet  in  1813. 

Every  reader  of  Byron’s  biography  remembers  iMary  Chaworth, 
his  very  distant  cousin.  He  fell  in  love  with  her  when  he  was  a 
Harrow  boy  (1803-1801).  She  married  Mr.  Musters  in  1805. 
Byron,  as  ho  has  told  twice  in  rhyme,  met  her  at  her  owui  house, 
about  November  1st,  1808,  and  kissed  her  child  ;  according  to  his 
account  and  her  account,  given  to  Moore,  he  never  saw  her  again, 
though  they  corresix)nded ,  certainly,  in  1813-1814.  He  never 
ceased  to  write  poetry  about  her  as  his  early  and  best-loved  ideal, 
for  he  was  at  least  as  sentimental  as  he  was  passionate ;  and,  in 
1813,  composed  a  song  to  Mary  Duff,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since 
he  was  an  innocent  child. ^  But  Byron,  in  conversation,  accused 
Miss  Chaworth  of  having  jilted  him  in  youth,  and  of  being  “any¬ 
thing  but  angelic.”  ^ 

This  is  what  we  know  of  Mary  Chaworth,  whom  Mr.  Edgcumbe 
sacrifices.  He  “regrets  that  circumstances  should  have  compelled 
him  to  save  the  reputation  of  one  good  woman  by  revealing  matters 
affecting  the  misfortunes  of  another.” 

It  is  in  defence  of  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters  that  I  am  writing. 
No  man  ought  to  throw  a  slur  on  the  memory  of  a  woman  long 
dead  w  ithout  having  any  evidence  that  he  can  produce  for  his 
allegations. 

The  “misfortunes”  of  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters,  according  to  our 
author,  were  the  cause  and  the  explanation  of  the  Byron  mystery. 
The  great  secret  is  this  :  In  1813,  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters — separ¬ 
ated  from  her  husband  on  account  of  his  misconduct — was  living, 
with  a  friend.  Miss  Radford,  and  three  or  four  of  her  own  children, 
at  her  place,  Annesley,  near  Byron’s  house,  Newstead  Abbey.  Mr. 
Edgcumbe  wTites  :  “In  June,  1813,  when  she”  (IMrs.  Chaworth- 
Musters)  “fell  under  the  fatal  spell  of  Byron  .  .  .  she  was  living 

(1)  Prothero,  Byron’s  Letters  and  Journals,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  324,  325,  347. 

(2)  Medwin,  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  pp.  75,  79,  95  (1825). 
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in  deep  dejection,  parted  from  her  lawful  protector  .  .  ^  Byron 

arrived,  overcame  her  “deep  dejection,”  and  they,  “unfortunately 
for  both,  renewed  their  dangerous  friendship.”  Byron’s  “spell” 
was  “fatal,”  and  “Mary  Cha worth  no  sooner  realised  her  awful 
danger  .  .  .  than  she  recoiled  from  the  precipice  which  yawned 
(sic)  before  her.”  ^ 

The  “awful  danger”  was  that  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters  was  to 
become  a  mother.  Byron’s  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  by  “a  simulated 
confinement,”  assumed  the  maternity  of  her  child — ]\Iedora  Leigh, 
born  about  April  15th,  1814 — and  all  Mrs.  Leigh’s  confessions  to 
Lady  Byron,  all  that  Lord  Lovelace  produces  in  his  book,  Astarte, 
were  motived  by  the  desire  to  screen  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters. 

For  this  story  of  the  child,  which  a  Quarterly  reviewer®  rejects 
as  “a  monstrous  idea  .  .  .  the  assertion,  for  it  is  no  more,  is 
unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence” — Mr.  Edgcumbe,  in  fact, 
gives  no  evidence,  not  a  jot.  He  says  :  “I  regret  being  unable 
more  precisely  to  indicate  the  source  of  information.  .  .  .”  ^ 
“Recent  research  has  convinced  the  present  writer,”  and  so  forth.® 
Now,  I  would  not  touch  this  matter  if  I  did  not  believe  that  I  can 
prove  Mr.  Edgeumbe’s  “research”  to  be  absolutely  valueless, 
while  his  “citations”  from  documents  do  not  prove,  but  rather 
annihilate,  his  charges  against  an  innocent  dead  woman. 

Byron’s  liaison  with  i\Irs.  Chaworth-Musters,  says  Mr. 
Edgcumbe,  was  of  June-July,  1813.  The  lady  was  then  living 
at  Annesley,  near  Byron’s  place,  Newstead  Abbey.  We  therefore 
expect  evidence  from  Mr.  Edgcumbe  proving  that  Byron  did  reside 
at  Newstead  Abbey,  on  occasion,  in  June-July,  1813.  Not  only 
does  he  produce  no  such  evidence,  but  his  own  statement,  slipshod 
enough,  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  that  Byron  never  was  at 
Newstead  or  near  it  in  June,  1813 ;  nor  is  any  proof  afforded  that 
he  was  there  in  July. 

After  a  careful  study  of  Byron’s  letters  in  June-July,  1813,  I 
cannot,  indeed,  prove  a  negative,  prove  that  he  never  resided  at 
Newstead  during  these  two  months ;  but  I  can  say  that  there  is 
no  evidence  for  any  such  residence ;  and  that  he  certainly  was 
during  most  of  the  time  in  London,  and  at  Salt  Hill,  near 
Maidenhead.  Mr.  Edgcumbe  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  he 
ever  was  at  Newstead  Abbey  in  June,  or  July,  1813. 

Mr.  Edgcumbe  makes  much  of  Byron’s  letter  to  his  man  of 
business,  Mr.  Hanson  (June  3rd),  insisting  that  Newstead  must 
be  sold  at  any  loss,  for  he  is  determined  to  leave  England. 
“Clearly  there  must  have  been  something  more  than  a  passing 

(1)  Edgcumbe,  p.  247.  (2)  Edgcumbe,  p.  249. 

(3)  “Byron  and  Bonaparte,”  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1910. 

(4)  Edgcumbe,  p.  viii.  (5)  Edgcumbe,  p.  243. 
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fancy  which  could  have  induced  Byron  to  sacrifice  his  chance  of 
selling  Newstead  for  the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  ready 
money.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  accompany  Ijord  and  Lady 
Oxford  in  their  travels,  but  this  project  was  abandoned.  After 
three  weeks — spent  in  running  backwards  and  forwards  between 
Salt  Hill”  (near  Maidenhead)  ‘‘and  London,  Byron  confided  his 
troubles  to  Augusta,”  who  ‘‘thought  that  absence  might  mend 
matters  .  .  .  and  even  volunteered  to  accompany  Byron 
abroad.”  ^ 

But  Byron,  by  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  story,  ruined  Mrs.  Chaworth- 
Musters  in  June.  On  the  three  first  days  of  June  he  was  in 
London,  but  (says  Mr.  Edgcumbe)  already  under  no  ‘‘passing 
fancy.”  In  the  next  three  weeks  he  is  far  from  Newstead  and 
Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters.  Later  in  June  he  is  still  in  London, 
with  Mrs.  Leigh.  How,  then,  was  his  misdeed  possible?  Mr. 
Edgcumbe  gives  no  references,  no  dates,  no  evidence  for  Mrs. 
Leigh’s  offer  to  go  abroad,  and  their  intended  voyage  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  on  August  12th.  Such  are  the  methods  of  Mr.  Edgcumbe! 

What  can  Mr.  Edgcumbe  conceive  his  argument  to  be?  By 
June  3rd  By’^ron  had  not  made  Airs.  Chaworth-Musters  his  victim. 
He  was  in  town  on  June  lst-3rd.  If  he  had  been  a  fortunate 
lover,  why  did  he  want,  on  June  3rd,  to  leave  England — for  ten 
years?  His  desire  to  flee  away  had  nothing  to  do  w'ith  Airs. 
Chaworth-AIusters ,  and  his  alleged  meeting  with  her  in  June, 
for  on  June  3rd  he  desires  to  flee  away.  In  February,  and  con¬ 
tinually  till  June  3rd,  Byron  keeps  insisting  to  Hanson  on  his 
intense  desire  to  sell  his  lands  and  leave  England.  Has  Mr. 
Edgcumbe  not  even  read  these  letters? 

Thus,  on  March  Gth,  1313,  Byron  writes  to  his  man  of  business, 
Hanson  :  ‘‘  I  must  be  ready  in  April ,  at  whatever  risk ,  at  whatever 
loss.”  On  June  3rd  he  says,  to  the  same  man,  “at  all  hazards, 
at  all  losses,”  he  must  “persist  in  my  intention  of  going  abroad.”^ 
He  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  gone,  in  Alarch,  because  he  was 
infatuated  with  Mrs.  Chaworth-ATusters — in  June  I  Nor  did  he 
even  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  her  in  June,  according  to 
Air.  Edgcumbe’s  own  dates.  He  was  not  near  her  on  June  1st 
or  June  2nd,  for  he  spoke  in  the  Lords  on  June  1st  and  was  in 
town  on  June  2nd.^  Nor  on  June  3rd,  for  then  he  was  in  town. 
Nor  on  June  4th-10th,  for  on  June  3rd,  Air.  Edgcumbe,  correctly, 
says,  he  tells  Hanson  “that  he  is  about  to  visit  Salt  Hill,  near 
Maidenhead,  and  that  he  will  be  absent  for  one  week.”  ^  Mr. 
Edgcumbe  accounts  for  Byron’s  next  three  w-eeks  thus  :  they 

(1)  Edgcumbe,  pp.  241,  242. 

(2)  Letters  and  Journals,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  193-214. 

(3)  L.  de  Vol.  11.,  p.  21Q.  (4)  Edgcumbe^  p.  241. 
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were  “spent  in  running  backwards  and  forwards  between  Salt 
Hill  and  London.”  ^  Thus  this  remarkable  accuser  has  provided 
Byron  with  an  alibi  as  regards  his  offence  at  Xewstead.  He  says 
that  Byron  triumphed  over  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters’  virtue  when 
he  was  at  Newstead  “in  June”;  and  then  says  that  Byron  did 
not  pass  a  day  at  Xewstead  during  the  first  twenty-four  days  of 
that  leafy  month,  nor  tries  to  prove  that  he  did  so  later.  So  far 
as  one  can  trace  him,  he  is  in  London  all  through  July,  and, 
generally,  till  August  22nd.  Mrs.  Leigh  had  come  to  town  on 
June  26111,  and  Byron  was  then  there. 

Lord  Lovelace  says,  in  A  start e,  that  in  June,  1813,  there  was 
a  financial  pinch  at  Six-Mile  Bottom,  near  Newmarket,  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Leigh.  On  June  26th,  Byron  writes  to  her  :  “Let  me 
know  when  you  arrive.”  He  has  put  off  going  into  the  country 
that  he  may  see  her,  and  has  put  off  somebody  in  the  country,  “if 
you  knew  whom  you  would  think  me  strangely  fraternal.”  Mr. 
Edgcumbe  is  welcome  to  say  that  this  somebody  is  ^Irs. 
Chaworth-iMusters.  But  Byron  did  not  then  go  to  the  country  : 
next  day  he  asked  his  sister  to  accompany  him  to  a  party  at  Lady 
Davy’s.  “I  think  our  being  together  before  third  people  will 
be  a  new  sensation  to  both.”  ■  On  July  1st  Byron  was  in  London — 
at  least,  he  gives  no  other  date  in  a  letter  to  Murray  about  an 
error  in  his  dedication  of  The  Giaour.  On  July  8th  he  writes  to 
Moore:  “IMy  sister  is  in  town,  which  is  a  great  comfort — for, 
never  having  been  much  together,  we  are  naturally  more  attached 
to  each  other.”®  In  July,  then,  Byron  had  the  company  of  his 
sister  in  London,  and  w-as  thinking  of  marrying  Lady  Adelaide 
Forbes.  “But  this  .  .  .  has  ruined  all  my  prospects.  My  circum¬ 
stances  are  mending,  and,  were  not  my  other  prospects  blacken¬ 
ing,  I  would  take  a  wife,  and  that  should  be  the  woman,  had  I  a 
chance.”  (July  13th,  to  Moore.)  ^ 

Here  iMr.  Edgcumbe  may  find  an  allusion  to  an  entanglement 
with  Mrs.  Chaworth-iMusters  in  mid-July.  Byron  adds 
(July  13th)  :  “I  want  to  get  away,  but  find  difficulty  in  compass¬ 
ing  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  w*ar.” 

Now,  for  some  unknown  reason,  this  intense  desire  to  “get 
away”  had  occupied  Byron  ever  since  the  end  of  1812.  On 
February,  1813,  he  assigns  to  Hanson  “a  malady  to  which  I  am 
subject  and  other  weighty  reasons  ”  (my  italics)  for  his  eagerness 
to  be  gone.®  We  have  seen  that,  on  ]March  6th,  “I  must  be 
ready”  (to  go)  “in  April,  at  whatever  loss,  at  whatever  risk.” 
He  adds,  about  Mr.  Claughton,  who  was  bargaining  for  Newstead 

(1)  Edgcumbe,  p.  242.  (2)  L.  db  J.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  225-227. 

(3)  L.  d'  /.,  VoL  II.,  pp.  229,  230.  (4)  L.  <{•  J.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  230,  231. 

(5)  L.  tC-  Vol.  II.,  p.  191. 
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Abbey,  “if  he  knew  the  ruin,  the  misery,  he  occasions  by  his 
delay,  he  would  be  sorry  for  his  conduct.”  ^  “It  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  remain  here ;  everything  I  have  done  to  extricate 
myself  has  been  useless.”  On  April  15th  he  tells  Hanson  of  his 
“determination  of  leaving  England  early  in  Hay.”-  His  stay  in 
England  involved  ruin  and  misery. 

Now%  Byron’s  intense  eagerness  to  leave  England  was,  by  his 
own  account,  not  caused  by  the  impatience  provoked  by  the 
demands  of  his  creditors.  On  June  3rd — necessarily  prior  to  any 
amorous  affair  of  later  June — he  writes  to  Hanson  :  “If  utter 
ruin  icere  or  is  before  me,  on  the  one  hand — and  wealth  at  home 
on  the  other — I  have  made  my  choice,  and  go  I  will.”®  Wealth 
in  England  will  not  shake  his  resolve  to  flee  away — from  what? 
This  is  the  centre  of  the  nwstery.  That  being  the  case,  whatever 
the  cause  (about  which  I  form  no  conjecture),  Byron  could  not 
easily  marry  Lady  Adelaide  Forbes.  His  “other  prospects”  may 
be  “blackening  ”  in  a  cloud  which  swept  up  before  the  end  of  the 
month  of  July.  For  by  the  end  of  July  we  shall  see  that  Byron 
was  in  “an  entirely  new  and  far  more  serious  scrape  than  any  of 
the  last  twelve  months,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.” 

Thus,  whatever  trouble  threatened  “misery  and  ruin”  in  the 
March  of  1813,  and  continuously,  it  was  not  the  “entirely  new 
scrape  ”  of  the  end  of  July,  and  it  was  not  a  liaison  of  June  with 
Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters.  The  trouble  and  danger  were  present 
in  iMarch.  By  July  25th  (when  the  entirely  new  scrape  of  the 
end  of  Juh^  may  have  begun),  Byron  “is  not  making  much 
matrimonial  progress.”  On  Xovember  26th,  in  his  journal,  Byron 
writes  about  a  portrait  of  himself,  sent  to  a  lady.  “This  portrait 
was  not  a  flatterer,  but  dark  and  stern,  even  black  as  the  mood 
in  which  my  mind  was  scorching  last  July,  when  I  sat  for  it.”^ 
(The  portrait  is  that  by  Westall,  see  frontispiece  to  L.  d;  J., 
Vol.  II.) 

That  the  “entirely  new  scrape,  far  more  serious  than  any  of 
the  last  tw’elve  months,”  dates  from  the  end  of  July  is  proved 
thus  :  Byron  confesses  it  to  Moore  on  August  22nd,®  and,  on 
August  28th,  writes:  “Seriously  I  would  incorporate  with  any 
woman  of  decent  demeanour  to-morrow — that  is,  I  would”  (have) 
“a  month  ago,  but  at  present  .  .  .”  *  Thus,  before  the  end  of 
July  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  marrying,  though  on 
July  13th  his  “prospects  were  blackening.”  By  the  end  of  July 
he  was  deep  in  his  “entirely  new  scrape.” 

Now,  Byron  must  have  got  into  this  entirely  new  and  very 


(1)  L.  Jb  J.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  193,  194.  (2)  L.  /.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  200. 

(3)  L.  A:  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  214.  (4)  L.  S  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  350. 

(5)  L.  A-  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  251.  (6)  L.  A  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  253. 
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serious  scrape  in  London,  where  he  was  during  July  :  his  letters 
prove  the  fact.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  persecuting  him  with 
great  klat  and  publicity— an  old  scrape.  He  did  not  get  into 
the  new  scraixj  in  June,  nor  near  Newstead.  But  i\Ir.  Edgcumbe 
takes  Byron’s  letters  to  Moore  (August  22nd,  August  28th)  to 
refer  to  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters,  though  Byron’s  “scrape”  of 
the  end  of  July  cannot  be  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  scrape  of  June,  a 
month  in  which  he  does  not  try  to  show  that  Byron  was  at 
Xewstead,  but  locates  him  in  London,  and  at  Salt  Hill,  near 
Maidenhead.^  iMr.  Edgcumbe  has  destroyed  his  own  case. 

Far  from  proving  that  Byron  got  into  a  new  and  very  serious 
scrape  in  June,  near  Newstead,  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  evidence — 
Byron’s  letters — proves  that  the  scrape  dates  from  the  end  of 
July,  when  Byron  was  quite  certainly  in  London,  cheered  by 
Mrs.  Leigh’s  presence,  yet  with  his  “soul  scorching  in  the 
blackest  mood.” 

Byron,  on  January  Gth,  1814,  wrote  to  Moore  about  “the  anti¬ 
thetical  state  of  my  lucubrations,  in  the  interregnum  of  my 
autumn  and  a  strange  summer  adventure,  which  I  don’t  like  to 
think  of.”  “  To  this  letter  we  must  return,  but  I  conceive  that 
“the  strange  summer  adventure”  is  the  “new  scrape”  of  July- 
August,  1813;  while  the  autumn  adventure,  most  erroneously 
connected  by  Mr.  Edgcumbe  with  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters,  is  of 
October,  as  shall  be  shown. 

The  known  scrapes  of  Byron,  in  1812,  and  up  to  July,  1813, 
were  connected  with  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  whom  he  had  dis¬ 
carded,  but  who  still  made  herself  wretchedly  conspicuous  w’ith 
him:  and  with  Lady  Oxford,  a  woman  of  forty.  Byron  never 
made  much  secret  of  his  successes.  “I  never  felt  a  stronger 
passion  than  for  her,”  he  told  Medwin,  “ .  .  .  and  was  once  on  the 
point  of  going  abroad  with  her,  and  narrowly  escaped  this  folly.”  ^ 

He  did  not  go  abroad  with  her,  though  he  intended  to  do  so. 
He  dates  her  departure  about  June  23rd,  1813  (though  it  was 
intended  to  have  been  earlier),  in  a  letter  to  Moore  of  July  8th, 
1813,  the  letter  in  which  he  says  that  “Mrs.  Leigh  is  in  town.” 
On  August  12th  he  tells  his  friend,  Mr.  James  AYedderburn 
Webster,  that  he  is  going  very  soon  to  Sicily  wdth  Mrs.  Leigh — 
“her  spouse  is  obliged  to  retrench  for  a  few  years  (but  he  stays  at 
home).”^  The  voyage  was  never  made,  and  Byron  continued 
(August  22nd)  to  be  in  the  new  and  very  serious  scrape.  But  he 
contrived  a  fresh  scrape  in  October,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
'^edderburn  Webster’s  wife.  Lady  Frances.  He  besieged 
(whether  successfully  or  not  is  no  business  of  mine)  the  famous 

(1)  Edgcumbe,  p.  242.  (2)  L.  ,t-  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  6. 

(3)  L.  d-  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  164,  Note  3.  (4)  L.  <L  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  245. 
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beauty,  Lady  Frances  Wedderburn  Webster,  wife  of  his  friend 
and  herself  the  eldest  of  three  daughters  of  Arthur,  first  Earl  of  ■ 
]Mountnorns.^  (To  this  lady,  then  at  Brussels,  Wellington  wrote  | 
a  letter  after  darkness  fell  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.)  Mr.  f 
Edgcumbe,  by  a  series  of  errors  easily  exposed  (Edgcumbe, 
p.  246),  represents  this  intrigue  as  a  continuation  of  the  affair  of  I 
Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters  ;  and  the  Quarterly  reviewer  follows  him.  | 
But  this  affair  is  a  fresh  adventure,  as  Mr.  Prothero  pointed  out  in  p 
his  notes  to  Byron’s  Letters.  i 

On  September  15th  Byron  wrote  to  Mr.  Webster  that  he  would  I 
visit  him  at  Aston,  as  he  did.  To  Mrs.  Leigh  he  wwote,  on  the  I 
same  day,  that  he  was  leaving  town  “for  Aston”  (the  Websters’) 

“or  Newstead.”  To  Moore  (Sei)tember  29th)  he  said  that  he  ' 
had  been  at  the  Websters’,  at  Aston  Hall,  near  Botherham,  and 
“behaved  very  well,  though  the  lady  of  the  house  is  young,  and 
religious,  and  pretty,  and  the  master  is  my  particular  friend.” ^ 

Here  a  glance  at  topography  is  necessary.  Aston  Hall  is  near  I 
Botherham,  A’orks ;  Newstead  is  within  four  miles  of  Mansfield,  I 
Notts.  When  at  Aston,  Byron  wms  near  Moore.  “I  was  near  I 
you  at  Aston  the  other  day,  and  hope  I  shall  soon  be  again”  [ 
(September  27th,  to  IMoore).  This  fact  is  several  times  repeated  I 
by  Byron.  But  “You  reside  near  Newstead,”  says  he  to  Moore.®  * 
Again  (November  30th,  1813)  :  “We  were  once  very  near  neigh-  I 
hours  this  autumn,  and  a  good  and  a  bad  neighbourhood  it  has  I 
proved  to  me.”  October  2nd  :  “On  Sunday  I  return  to  Aston,  I 
where  I  shall  not  be  far  from  you.”  Both  at  Newstead  and  at 
Aston,  Byron  is  in  Moore’s  neighbourhood.  Now,  Moore  was  i 
neither  in  Yorks  nor  Notts,  but  near  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire.  I 
Judging  by  the  map,  as  the  crow  flies,  he  wms  nearer  Newstead  t 
than  Aston  :  in  any  case,  whatever  is  said  by  Byron  about  “neigh-  I 
bourhood  ”  applies  to  Aston  as  mueh  as  to  Newstead.  Mr.  * 
Edgcumbe,  it  is  true,  places  Moore’s  cottage  (Mayfield)  “in  » 
Nottinghamshire”^;  Ashbourne,  however,  is  in  Derbyshire;  but  j 
Mr.  Edgeumbe’s  topography  is  worthy  of  his  history.  * 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Edgeumbe’s  manner  as  a  historical  ! 
inquirer  that  he  ignores  or  misstates  the  topographical  facts. 
Byron  has  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  in  Moore’s  neighbourhood :  i 
Newstead  and  Annesley  are  in  Moore’s  neighbourhood,  therefore 
the  lady  is  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters,  at  Annesley.  But  Mr. 
Edgcumbe  does  not  tell  us  that  Aston  is  also,  quite  as  much  as 
New'stead,  in  Moore’s  neighbourhood,  wherefore  Byron’s  autumn 
intrigue  may  be  with  the  beautiful  young  lady  at  Aston,  where  he 
pays  visits ;  far  more  probably  than  with  the  dejected  lady  at  e 

(1)  L.  d:  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  2,  Note  1.  (2)  L.  .£•  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  267.  ^ 

(3)  L.  d’  /.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  251.  (4)  Edgcumbe,  p.  258,  Note  1.  I 
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Annesley,  who,  in  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  own  theory,  has  for  months 
refused  to  go  on  intriguing.  “The  end  of  his  republic  forgetteth 
the  beginning.”  If  he  is  right,  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters  recoiled 
from  the.  precipice  that  she  sees  yawning,  in  August.  The 
mischief  is  done,  and  all  is  penitence  and  gloom  at  Annesley.  Yet 
when  Byron,  on  November  8th,  tells  Mrs.  Leigh  that  her  presence 
at  Newstead  would  have  “prevented  mischief,”  Mr.  Edgcumbe 
says — mischief  concerning  ]\Irs.  Chaworth-Musters  !  Mrs.  Leigh 
had  been  invited  to  visit  Aston  when  Byron  was  there  in  the  first 
week  of  October.  (L.  d-  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  269.)  It  was  at  Aston 
that  her  “being  with  him  might  have  prevented  mischief.”  Byron 
reveals  his  intrigue  to  his  sister,  as  usual. 

Mr.  Edgcumbe  continues  to  indulge  his  genius  for  inaccuracy. 
“We  gather  from  a  letter  which  Byron  wrote  to  Moore  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30th  that  his  thoughts  were  centred  on  a  lady  living  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  that  the  scrape  which  he  mentions  in  his 
letter  to  Augusta  on  November  8th  referred  to  that  lady  and  the 
dreaded  prospects  of  maternity.” 

What  figs  Mr.  Edgcumbe  gathers  from  thistles  ! 

To  prove  his  theory  that  a  lady  in  Notts  is  the  object  of  Byron’s 
interest,  Mr.  Edgcumbe  refers  first  to  a  letter  of  Byron  to  Moore 
of  September  27th. ^  Every  word  about  a  lady  in  that  letter  con¬ 
cerns  Lady  Frances  in  Yorkshire.  Next  w'e  are  offered  a  letter 
of  Byron  to  Mr.  Webster  of  September  30th.^  Again  only  the 
ladies  of  Aston  are  mentioned.  Then  comes  a  letter  in  w'hich  no 
lady  or  place  is  mentioned  at  all;  and,  lastly  (November  30th), 
Byron’s  letter  to  Moore  about  having  been  his  near  neighbour — 
when  at  Aston — as  before.  Not  one  line  refers  to  a  lady  in  Notts. 

In  this  letter  of  November  30th  to  Moore,  Byron  refers  to 
“your  French  quotation,  which  was  confoundedly  to  the  purpose 
though  very  unexpectedly  pertinent,  as  you  may  imagine  by  what 
I  said  before,  and  my  silence  since.” 

The  last  letter  to  Moore  before  November  30th  is  of 
October  2nd.  The  only  reference  to  our  subject  is,  “On  Sunday 
I  return  to  Aston,  where  I  shall  not  be  far  from  you.”  The 
letter  next  before  October  2nd  is  of  September  27th,  when  Byron 
said  that  he  “behaved  very  well,  though  the  lady  of  the  house 
IS  young,  and  religious,  and  pretty,  and  the  master  is  my  par¬ 
ticular  friend.  .  .  .  Now,  for  a  man  of  my  courses  not  even  to 
have  coveted  is  a  sign  of  great  amendment  .  .  .”  This  lady  is 
not  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters,  who  was  not  living  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  whose  husband  was  no  friend  of  Byron.  By  November 
30th  Moore’s  French  quotation  has  become  “confoundedly  to  the 

(1)  Edgcumbe,  p.  260,  Note  1.  L.  /.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  267. 

(2)  L.  dk  J.,  pp.  268-270. 
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purpose — though  very  unexpectedly  pertinent,  as  you  may  imagine 
by  what  I  said  before  .  .  He  had  said  before,  on  September 
27th,  that  he  “had  not  even  coveted.”  There  can  be  no  reference, 
in  this,  to  an  amour  begun  in  June  {teste  Mr.  Edgcumbe)  and 
ended  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters  saw  the  precipice  yawn¬ 
ing — in  August.  In  all  of  these  letters  cited  by  Mr.  Edgcumbe 
as  pertinent  to  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters  and  Nottinghamshire,  the 
references  are  to  Yorkshire  and  to  Lady  Frances  Weddcrburn 
Webster.  L 

All  that  Byron  writes  is  open  to  the  interpretation  that,  while  | 
at  Aston  in  October,  1813,  he  obtained  what,  in  September,  he  | 

declared  that  he  did  not  covet.  And  all  this  has  no  connection  I 

with  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters,  in  Nottinghamshire,  but  with  Lady  n 
Frances,  in  Y^orkshire.  Mr.  Edgcumbe  has  cared  for  none  of  I 
these  things.  i 

On  the  other  hand,  speaking  of  a  letter  of  Byron  to  Mrs.  Leigh 
of  November  8th,  1813,  from  towm,  he  quotes  the  remark  :  “My 
present  and  long  silence  has  been  occasioned  by  a  thousand  things 
(with  which  you  are  not  concerned).  It  is  not  Ly  C.  nor  0” 
(Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  Lady  Oxford) ;  “but  perhaps  you  may 
guess,  and,  if  you  do,  do  not  tell.  Y’ou  do  not  know’  what  mischief 
your  being  with  me  might  have  prevented.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  to-morrow ;  in  the  meantime,  don’t  be  alarmed.  I  am  in  no 
immediate  peril.”  ^  Why  in  any  peril?  That  question  I  shall 
answer.  As  I  have  shown,  the  mischief  was  at  Aston.  ■ 

Now,  if  all  this  “mischief”  is  concerned  with  Mrs.  Chaworth-  I 
Musters,  the  “mischief,”  by  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  tale,  was  done  long 
ago,  and  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Leigh  at  Newstead  could  not  have  ' 
prevented  it.  Byron,  in  November,  told  Mrs.  Ijeigh  that  he  “was 
in  no  immediate  peril.”  On  November  17th  he  notes  in  his 
journal,  “Not  a  word  from  **”  (Mr.  Prothero  adds  “Lady 
F.  W.  Webster”).  “Have  they”  (Mr.  Webster  and  Lady 
Frances)  “set  out  from  *  *  ”  (Aston),  “or  has  my  precious  epistle  | 
fallen  into  the  lion’s  jaw^s?”  (Mr.  Webster’s  hands).  If  so,  * 
Byron  must  give  him  a  meeting;  but  “I  would  not  return  his  '' 
shot.”  ^ 

In  this  affair  I  take  it  for  certain  that  the  married  lady  from 
whom  Byron  expected  a  reply  to  “  my  last  precious  epistle  ”  is 
living  w’ith  her  husband,  and  therefore  is  not  Mrs.  Chaworth- 
Musters.  For,  as  the  Musters  were  living  apart,  a  letter  to  the 
wife  could  not  instantly  “fall  into  the  lion’s  jaws” — into  the 
husband’s  hands — w’hile  nothing  was  easier  than  for  this  to  occur 
if  husband  and  wife  were  living  together.  “Have  they  set  out 
from  **?”  also  implies  that  husband  and  wife  are  living  ' 
(1)  L.  <t-  J.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  277.  (2)  L.  db  /.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  323. 
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together  and  setting  out  together.  This  cannot  refer  to  the 
Musters. 

The  asterisks  in  Byron’s  journal  of  1813  are  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Edgcumbe  as  veiling  the  name  of  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters.^ 

In  fact,  the  asterisks  hide  the  names  of  several  women — Lady 
Oxford,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Lady  Frances;  and  only  one  set 
of  jive  asterisks  (not  the  usual  two)  can  be  shown  to  refer  to  Mrs. 
Chaworth-Musters.  Innocent  is  the  reference,  w'hich  runs  thus  : 
(November  14th,  1813)  :  “Mem. — I  must  get  a  toy  to-morrow 
for  Eliza’’  (a  pretty  child  cousin)  “and  send  the  device  for  the 
seals  of  myself  and  *  *  ♦*  November  16th  ;  “Got  my  seals 
#»***» ”2 

Now,  we  know  from  an  undated  letter  of  Mrs.  Chaworth- 
Musters,  probably  of  about  January  7-9th,  1814,  that  Byron, 
about  that  date,  had  written  to  her  “a  kind  letter,’’  “a  charming 
epistle,’’  offering  to  give  her  a  seal.  I  copy  this  undated  letter, 
preserved  among  the  Byron  letters,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Prothero.^ 

Your  kind  letter,  my  dear  Friend,  relieved  me  much,  and  came  yesterday, 
when  I  was  by  no  means  well,  and  was  a  most  agreeable  remedy,  for  I 
fancied  a  thousand  things.  ...  I  shall  set  great  value  by  your  seal,  and, 
if  you  come  down  to  Newstead  before  we  leave  Annesley,  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  call  on  us  and  bring  it.  ...  I  have  lately  suffered  from 
a  pain  in  my  side,  which  has  alarmed  me;  but  I  will  not,  in  return  for 
your  charming  epistle,  fill  mine  with  complaints.  From  inclination,  I 
really  believe  I  should  never  leave  my  own  home,  for  I  am  become  very 
stupid,  and  have  neither  mind  nor  strength  to  enjoy  society,  and  it  must 
be  the  presence  of  those  I  very  much  esteem  to  afford  me  the  least  amuse¬ 
ment.  This  was  not  the  case  when  I  drove  with  you  from  Gt.  (?),  &c.,  &c. 
These  were  indeed  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  and,  believe  me,  they  are 
often  thought  of  and  regretted. 

I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  look  forward  for  any  such  in  the  future,  though 
I  do  think  happiness  depends  very  much  on  ourselves,  and  that  our 
own  follies  occasion  our  miseries.  I  am  sure,  for  my  own  part,  I  might 
have  acted  better,  but  my  indifferent  health,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances, 

(1)  The  Quarterly  reviewer  is  even  more  inaccurate  than  Mr.  Edgcumbe.  In 
place  of  reading  the  documents  in  Mr.  Prothero’s  edition,  or  in  Moore’s,  he 
follows  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  version  and  draws  from  that  his  own  queer  inferences. 
Thas  in  Moore’s  text  of  the  Journal  (November  14th),  and  in  Mr.  Prothero’s, 
we  read  that  “Zuleika”  (The  Bride  of  Abydos)  "was  written  to  drive  me  from 
the  recollection  of — 

"Dear  sacred  name!  rest  ever  unrevealed.’’ 

After  “name”  Mr.  Edgcumbe  prints  four  asterisks,  of  his  own  fantasy.  The 
reviewer  copies,  adding  wisely,  “again  the  four  asterisks.”  He  finds  more 
“four  asterisks”  here  and  there,  and  Mary  is  a  word  of  four  letters!  But  the 
four  asterisks  are  not  Moore’s,  they  are  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s.  Moore  almost  always 
gives  two  asterisks  to  cover  names  of  persons  and  places.  Where  Byron  does 
refer  once  to  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters,  Moore  gives  five. 

(2)  L.  Jb  J.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  518-320.  (3)  L.  J.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  7,  note  2. 
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have  conspired  against  me,  and  not  improved  my  temper,  which  my  con¬ 
nections  say  is  intolerable. 

I  am  surprised  you  have  not  seen  Mr.  C -  (Chaworth,  her  husband) 

as  I  hear  of  him  going  about  a  good  deal.  We  are  now  visiting  very  neat 

Nottingham,  but  return  to  A -  (Annesley)  to-morrow,  I  trust,  where  I 

have  left  all  my  little  dears,  except  the  eldest,  whom  you  saw,  and  who  is 
with  me.  We  are  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  yet  know  not  how  we  shall 
feel  on  the  occasion — formal,  I  daresay,  at  the  first;  but  our  meeting  must 
be  confined  to  our  trio,  and  then  I  think  we  shall  be  more  at  our  ease.  Do 
write  me,  and  make  a  sacrifice  to  friendship,  which  I  shall  consider  your 
visit.  You  may  always  address  your  letters  to  Annesley  perfectly  safe. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Mary - . 

As  Mr.  Edgcumbe  and  the  Quarterly  reviewer  hold,  this  is  the 
letter  of  a  woman  who  has  succumbed  to  Byron’s  “spell  ”  in  .June, 
has  repented,  and  (according  to  Mr.  Edgcumbe)  is  about  to  endure 
the  consequence  of  her  error,  in  April.  None  the  less,  she  is 
visiting  her  friends.  The  lady  is  the  most  astute  of  her  sex  !  She 
writes  as  if  she  had  never  met  Byron  since  the  affair  of  1808,  a 
dinner-party  at  Annesley,  and  the  kissing  of  the  baby,  “the  eldest, 
whom  you  saw.”  The  other  “little  dears,”  she  appears  to  imply, 
he  has  not  seen.  Wild  with  remorse  for  her  error,  she  is  not  at 
all  afraid  of  meeting  her  destroyer ;  she  “  sees  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  call  on  us.”  No  reference  to  any  intermediate  corre¬ 
spondence,  unless  “I  fancied  a  thousand  things”  alludes  to  her 
anxiety  about  the  delay  of  Byron’s  “kind  letter.” 

Byron,  about  this  date  (January  6th-8th,  1814),  was  again  afraid 
that  a  letter  of  his  to  a  married  woman  had  fallen  into  the  hus¬ 
band’s  hands ;  and  again  anticipated  a  duel.  He  wrote  about  this 
to  Moore  (January  6th),  and  again,  to  reassure  him,  on  January 
8th. ^  An  accident  was  very  unlikely  to  happen  when  husband 
and  wife  were  living  apart. 

As  to  the  apprehended  duel  in  January,  1814,  if  it  were  with 
Mr.  Chaworth-Musters,  he  and  Byron  were  both  then  in  London. 
“I  am  surprised  you  have  not  seen  IVIr.  C.” — w'rites  Mrs.  Cha¬ 
worth-Musters  in  her  letter  just  quoted — “as  I  hear  of  him  going 
about  a  good  deal.”  If  the  pair  wanted  to  fight.  Wormwood 
Scrubbs  or  Wimbledon  Common  was  convenient.  But  Byron 
expects  his  duel,  if  duel  there  must  be,  to  be  fought  in  Moore’s 
neighbourhood,  equidistant  from  Mr.  Webster’s  country  house 
and  his  own.  “Put  all  the  justices  of  peace  in  requisition  if  I 
come  into  your  county  with  ‘  hackbut  bent,’  ”  Byron  says  to  Moore 
in  his  letter  of  January  6th,  1814.  To  “your  county”  Mr.  Edg¬ 
cumbe  adds  “Nottinghamshire  ”  ! 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  and  Mr.  Edgcumbe  have  not  remarked 
(1)  L.  d-  Vol.  II.,  pp.  6-10. 
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that  two  gentlemen  living  in  London  are  not  very  likely,  if  they 
quarrel,  to  post  to  Derbyshire  with  their  pistols.  So  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  says,  “about  this  time  Byron  feared  that  a  letter  of  his 
to  Mary  had  miscarried.  He  writes  to  Moore  on  January  6th  to 
tell  him  this  ”  (to  tell  him  about  a  letter  to  Mary  !),  “and  to  warn 
him  that  he  may  have  to  fight  a  duel  with  her  husband.  But  the 
next  day  he  has  heard  from  Mary”  (sic),  “the  letter  w^as  safe; 
and  he  accordingly  wTote  to  Moore  to  reassure  him.”  The 
reviewer’s  evidence  for  all  this  very  confident  statement  about 
“Mary”  appears  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  “it  may  be 
inferred”  that  it  was  so.^  “It  may  be  inferred”  by  Mr. 
Edgcumbe,  for  he  has  dismissed  as  not  to  the  point  the  whole 
affair  of  Lady  Frances  and  Aston,  and  omitted  Byron’s  anxiety 
in  November  about  a  letter  that  may  cause  a  duel ;  and  to  Mr. 
Edgcumbe  it  may  seem  quite  natural  that  a  letter  sent  to  a  lady 
at  Annesley  from  Byron  in  London  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  lady’s  husband,  also  in  London,  and  that  the  husband  should 
select  Derbyshire  as  the  scene  of  the  duel.  Now,  if  Mr.  Webster 
were  at  Aston  and  thence  challenged  Byron,  after  the  letter  to 
Lady  Frances  fell  into  his  “jaw’s,”  Derbyshire,  as  bordering  on 
Yorks  and  Notts,  offered  a  very  fair  field.  Mrs.  Chaworth- 
Musters  had  no  concern  with  this  apprehended  duel ;  it  w^as  an 
affair  of  the  Websters — so  far  as  it  was  an  affair  at  all. 

Byron  (January  7th  [?],  1814)  thus  feelingly  analysed  Mrs. 
Chaworth-Musters’  letter  (or  another  of  the  same  sort)  in  a  note 
to  Mrs.  Leigh  :  “M.  has  written  again — all  friendship — and  really 
very  simple  and  pathetic — had  usage — paleness — ill-health,  old 
friendship — once — good  motive,  virtue,  and  so  forth.”  ^ 

As  published,  the  letter  says  nothing  about  “bad  usage,”  ^'pale¬ 
ness,”  “good  motive,”  “virtue.”  But  the  Quarterly  reviewer  says 
that  the  references  to  the  “friendship”  allude  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  “Ylary  had  already  repented,  and  recoiled  from  her 
criminal  liaison,  and  made  that  resolve  of  reformation  which 
none  of  Byron’s  entreaties  could  induce  her  to  break.”  ® 

It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Edgcumbe  further. 
On  Wednesday,  January  l‘2th,  Byron  told  Mrs.  Leigh,  “you  wdll 
be  tcell  ”  (she  was  to  have  a  child  three  months  later)  “and  ready 

to  accompany  me  to  New’stead.  .  .  .  More  news  from  Mrs. - 

all  friendship  ;  you  shall  see  her.”  ^ 

Whether  Mrs.  Leigh  saw  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters  at  this  time 
or  not,  Mr.  Edgcumbe  assures  us  that  on  this  occasion  "probable 
contingencies  were  provided  for”^  That  is,  in  January,  1814, 

(1)  Edgcumbe,  p.  266. 

(2)  L.  rf’  Vol.  III.,  p.  7.  (3)  Quarterly  Eevietc,  ut  supra,  p.  27. 

(4)  L.  ct-  /.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  12.  (5)  Edgcumbe,  p.  250. 
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Mrs.  Leigh  arranged  to  become,  in  April,  the  pretended  mother  f 
of  Mrs.  Chavvorth-Musters’  baby  !  1 

This  is  the  secret ;  this  the  solution  of  the  question ,  Why  did 
Mrs.  Leigh,  in  1819,  persuade  Lady  Byron  that  her  suspicions  f 

were  correct?  According  to  Mr.  Edgcumbe  she  wa.s  shielding  I 

Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters — and  cruelly  maligning  herself  and  I 
Byron. 

We  have  seen  that  iNIr.  Edgcumbe’s  “citations  ’’  do  not  confirm, 
but  destroy  his  case ;  that  he  interprets  evidence  as  it  cannot 
be  interpreted,  and  involves  Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters  in  a  “scrape” 
of  July-August,  and  again  in  October,  with  which  she  had  no 
concern.  The  Quarterly  reviewer  abounds  in  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s 
sense,  except  that  he  utterly  rejects  the  story  of  Mrs.  Leigh’s  [ 
merely  simulated  motherhood  and  warming-pan  baby ;  without 
which  Mr.  Edgcumbe’s  whole  solution  of  the  mystery  falls  to  1 
pieces.  If  Mrs.  Leigh  did  not,  in  January-April,  1814,  simulate 
approaching  motherhood,  and,  by  aid  of  the  historic  warming-pan,  I 
or  otherwise,  add  a  little  alien  to  her  large  family,  then,  in  1816,  I 
Mrs.  Chaworth-Musters — even  if  guilty  wdth  the  absent  Byron  I 
in  June,  1813 — was  in  no  danger  of  discovery,  and  needed  no  help  i 
from  falsehoods  told  by  Mrs.  Leigh.  Yet  the  reviewer,  rejecting  f 
the  warming-pan  plot  as  “monstrous,”  accepts  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Edgcumbe’s  saga.  When  next  he  ventures  into  the  field  of  secret  r 
history,  and  attacks  a  dead  lady’s  reputation,  Mr.  Edgcumbe  may  | 
find  it  desirable  to  pay  close  attention  to  his  dates,  his  topography,  \ 
and  his  logic.  f 

The  “  Byron  mystery  ”  is  connected  with  his  desire  to  leave  |, 
England,  at  any  risk  or  loss,  to  escape  “ruin  and  misery”  ;  with 
the  “strange  summer  adventure  that  I  don’t  like  to  think  of,” 
w’ith  his  “black”  and  “scorching”  mood  in  July,  wdth  the  “en¬ 
tirely  new’  ”  and  most  serious  scrape  of  July.  Perhaps  w^e  had 
better  not  explore  the  problem. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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To  the  lover  of  books,  a  well-filled  library  has  a  very  personal 
aspect  :  the  individual  copies,  apart  from  their  contents,  seem  to 
communicate  to  the  observer  something  of  their  history  and  the 
teaour  of  their  life.  The  favourites,  proud  and  dustless,  stand  on 
that  handy  shelf,  which  the  owner’s  hand  can  find  without  the 
aid  of  his  eyes.  In  contrast  to  this  motley  and  incongruous 
crowd,  the  expensively  bound  volumes  peer  haughtily  out  of  their 
glass  doors,  and  the  complete  editions  extend  in  complacent 
imiformity  over  whole  shelves.  Then  there  are  the  w'orkaday 
books  of  reference  w'hich  hide  in  lowdy  positions  from  the  eye 
of  the  curious,  though  they,  too,  form  part  of  the  library’s 
aristocracy.  But  the  majority,  the  populace,  of  a  library  consists 
of  books  bought  for  a  single  reading,  and  placed  on  the  shelves 
with  a  vague  feeling  that  they  may  one  day  catch  their  owner’s 
eye  again.  Some  of  these,  the  thick,  the  aggressively  new%  the 
scarlet  and  light  green  covers,  do  occasionally  force  themselves 
into  a  half-hour’s  use,  but  there  are  others  which  have  no  natural 
means  of  attracting  attention.  I  refer  here  to  the  most  neglected 
class  in  every  library — the  class  of  little  volumes  in  old  and 
dingy  bindings,  which  have  been  brought  back  from  a  voyage  of 
second-hand  book-hunting,  glanced  at  for  an  hour  or  two  in  some 
year  gone  by,  and  then  almost  forgotten.  They  are  often  the 
outcome  of  some  special  literary  enthusiasm  which  has  now  passed 
away,  so  that  even  their  titles  fail  to  strike  a  familiar  note  in 
their  owner’s  mind.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  one  of  this  dejected 
band  that  this  article  is  written.  I  would  w^ager  that  there  lurks 
in  many  libraries  a  copy  of  Le  Myosotis,  and  that  it  languishes 
in  isolation.  Xow  is  the  time  to  take  it  down,  to  dust  it,  and 
to  cheer  it  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  glow'  of  the  library  lamp,  for 
its  author,  Hegesippe  Moreau,  w'as  born  one  hundred  years  ago. 
It  would  be  churlish  to  grudge  the  modest  celebration  of  this 
centenary, 

Moreau  died  at  the  age  of  tw'enty-eight ,  only  a  few  months 
after  this  little  book  of  poems,  with  its  fragrant  title,  appeared. 
He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Romantic  movement,  whose 
fate  M.  Henri  Lardanchet  has  so  touchingly  described  in  Les 
Enfants  Penlus  du  Romantisme ,  and  it  was  only  upon  his  death¬ 
bed  that  his  name  became  known  even  in  France.  His  life  w’as 
one  of  extreme  misery,  though  of  little  incident,  so  that  it  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  recall  the  details  furnished  by  his  friends. 
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Sainte-Marie  Marcotte  and  Vallery-Eadot.  At  the  same  time,  | 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  had  an  unmistakable  influence  upon  ■ 
his  work,  and  for  that  reason  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  by  my 
readers  for  telling  his  life’s  history  in  a  few  words.  He  was  1 
born  in  Paris  on  April  8th,  1810,  but  his  parents  migrated  to  the 
picturesque  town  of  Provins,  near  Fontainebleau,  while  he  was 
still  very  young.  He  always  looked  upon  Provins  as  his  home, 
and  the  best  known  of  all  his  poems.  La  Voulzie,  celebrates  the 
stream  which  waters  its  meadows.  A  benefactress  sent  him  to 
school  at  a  theological  college  at  Avon,  and  when  he  was  sixteen 
he  entered  the  printing  works  of  M.  Lebeau,  in  Provins,  with 
whom  he  lived,  both  his  parents  being  dead.  Here  he  spent 
the  three  happiest  years  of  his  life,  for  he  struck  up  a  very- 
tender  friendship  with  Louise  Lebeau.  This  love,  as  reverential 
though  not  so  passionate  as  Dante’s  for  Beatrice,  was  cherished 
by  him  all  his  short  life,  though  its  object  was  married  to  an¬ 
other  :  it  was  the  one  golden  thread  in  his  sombre  existence, 
for  Louise  Lebeau  continued  to  watch  over  him  like  a  mother 
from  afar,  and  to  help  him  so  far  as  her  small  means  would  , 

allow.  At  length  some  early  verses  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
M.  Lebrun,  who  was  instrumental  in  procuring  Moreau  a  post 
in  the  printing  works  of  Firmin  Didot,  in  Paris,  whither  he  went 
in  1829  with  large  hopes  and  scanty  means. 

Xo  step  could  have  been  more  disastrous  for  an  immature  poet 
with  no  fortune  of  his  own.  The  conditions  of  the  literary  market 
were  at  tliat  time  peculiarly  unfavourable.  The  struggle  of  the 
new  Romantic  school  against  the  old  classical  traditions  was  at 
its  height.  By  the  efforts  of  the  chiefs  of  the  cenacle,  above  all 
by  the  adulatory  arts  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  large  body  of  ambitious 
young  men,  fired  with  the  new  enthusiasm,  had  been  gathered 
round  them  to  form  the  main  body  of  the  attackers.  The  decisive 
struggle  took  place  in  1830  over  the  production  of  Hernani,  w-hich 
was  literally  forced  into  success  by  these  young  and  unknown 
enthusiasts.  The  victory  was  won  in  a  few  days,  but  the  spoils 
were  only  for  the  leaders.  The  rank  and  file  w-ere  plantes  la  to 
disband  themselves  and  to  fend  for  themselves.  All  of  them  had 
some  talent,  and  all  of  them  were  poor.  The  literary  market 
was  flooded  with  young  writers,  each  of  whom,  helpless  himself, 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  struggling  fellows.  Verses,  unless  they 
were  signed  by  Lamartine  or  A.  de  Vigny,  commanded  no  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  newspaper  offices,  and  the  outlook  for  a  poet  was 
one  of  desperation.  A  year  seldom  passed  without  the  death  of 
a  promising  poet  from  suicide,  starvation,  or  consumption.  The 
sad  roll  headed  by  Escousse,  Lebras,  Roulland,  and  Elisa 
Mercoeur  was  continued  by  Moreau,  with  his  friends  Berthaud 
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and  Veyrat.  Yet,  it  will  be  said,  Moreau,  at  least,  was  better 
off  than  the  majority,  for  he  had  a  trade  at  which  he  could  work, 
rnfortunately,  the  Eevolution  of  1830  interfered  with  the  print¬ 
ing  trade,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Moreau  lost  his  post.  He 
became  a  schoolmaster  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  found  the 
position  uncongenial.  The  truth  was  that  IMoreau  had  no  power 
of  application  :  as  a  worker  he  was  thoroughly  incapable.  In 
vain  friends  tried  to  find  him  regular  occupation ;  he  lost  his  post 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  it.  Moreover,  he  was  inoculated 
with  what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  “la  petite  v^role  de  son  temps,”  a 
kind  of  savage  discontent  combined  with  a  savage  intolerance 
of  patronage.  Moreau  suffered  as  much  from  his  own  nature  as 
from  the  hardness  of  the  world.  Even  at  poetry  he  could  only 
work  with  painful  slowness.  A  habit  of  morbid  dejection  grew 
upon  him,  w^hich,  together  with  the  cold  of  miserable  garrets 
and  want  of  proper  food,  soon  undermined  his  health.  Consump¬ 
tion  took  a  firm  hold  upon  him  in  1837,  and  in  1838  he  died  in 
the  hospital,  just  after  a  flaming  eulogy  of  his  ^wems  had  api:)eared 
in  the  National. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hegesippe  Moreau  never  attained 
maturity,  though  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  poet  (to  quote  Sainte- 
Beuve)  “par  le  coeur,  par  I’imagination,  par  le  style.”  For  such 
a  fate  as  his,  by  w’hich  a  fine  poet  was  perhaps  lost,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  indulge  in  bitter  denunciations  of  society.  Mankind  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  do  much  for  those  who  will  not  help  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  permissible  to  regret,  on  this  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Moreau’s  birth,  that  he  did  not  live  in  a  happier 
age,  for  not  only  was  he  fatally  handicapped  by  the  disturbed 
nature  of  the  times,  but  there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  he 
was  entirely  carried  out  of  his  true  path  through  the  influence 
of  personal  misfortune  and  ^wpiilar  excitement  upon  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  Moreau  tells  us  in  so  many  words  that  he  was  uncertain 
of  his  own  poetic  vocation.  In  the  very  pathetic  elegy  called 
VIsolcment,  he  says  ; 

J  ’ignore  quel  sera  mon  destin  de  po^te  : 

Dois-je,  tendant  ma  coupe  k  I’Amour  ^chanson, 

De  I’dcume  qui  tombe  arroser  la  chanson; 

Phal^ne  qui  tournoie  k  1 ’Eclair  d’une  6p4e, 

Irai-je  dans  le  sang  picorer  I’dpop^e, 

Cueillir  la  blanche  idylle  en  fleur  dans  le  hameau, 

Ou  du  saule  pleureur  effeuiller  un  rameau? 

The  pronunciations  of  Englishmen  upon  French  poetry  must 
always  be  tentative,  but  I  do  not  think  that  a  careful  reader 
of  Le  Myosotis  will  be  uncertain  of  the  proper  answer  to  Moreau’s 
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rhetorical  question.  The  poems  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  ■ 
those  in  which  he  sets  out  to 

Cueillir  la  blanche  idylle  dans  le  hameau,  > 

and  they  seem  to  contain  the  fullest  expression  of  his  poetic 
genius.  The  view  which  forces  itself  upon  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  that  in  Moreau  the  French  nation  had  a  potential  poet 
of  pastoral ,  a  poet  who  would  have  alternated  successfully  between 
the  Theocritean  idyll  and  the  tyi>e  of  lyrical  song  w'hich  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Horace  in  his  lighter  moments.  If  only  Moreau  had 
been  enabled  to  live  comfortably  in  Provins,  and  if  he  had  onlv 
visited  Paris  in  raaturer  years  and  calmer  times,  when  revolu¬ 
tionary  cries  had  no  longer  any  charm  for  his  ears,  some  i)eacefiil 
development  of  this  kind  might  have  been  predicted  for  him. 

As  it  was,  the  trumpet-call  of  Berangcr  roused  his  youthful 
imagination  to  a  factitious  political  enthusiasm,  which  was  really 
no  more  to  him,  as  his  intimate  friends  knew,  than  a  cockade  in 
his  hat.  Yet  it  had  a  fatal  effect,  just  at  the  time  when  he  first 
began  to  write,  of  turning  his  mind  from  those  peaceful  country 
scenes  among  which  he  had  lived  so  happily  as  a 

Bluet  4clos  parmi  les  roses  de  Provins. 

The  blood  of  a  warrior  did  not  course  in  his  veins,  neither  did 
the  gall  of  a  satirist  poison  his  imagination.  Y*et  the  political 
excitement  of  his  time  led  him  to  pose  as  the  one,  while  dis¬ 
appointment  and  personal  misfortune  made  him  assume  the  ) 
character  of  the  other.  We  are  told  that  his  mind  was  naturally  ’ 
gay  :  misery  and  contact  with  the  disillusioned  induced  in  him  I 
a  morbid  melancholy.  That  very  fact  tells  us  where  to  look  for  | 
the  natural  Moreau  among  the  poems.  | 

From  the  few  letters  of  ISIoreau  which  have  been  preserved,  I 
it  is  evident  that  whenever  a  little  ray  of  happiness  crossed  his  I 
path,  making  life  less  desolate  than  usual,  his  thoughts  alwayb 
returned  to  Louise  Lebeau  and  his  boyhood’s  days  in  Provins, 
where  he  plunged  with  delight  into  the  great  woods  and  the 
green  meadows,  rejoicing  in  the  sun,  the  wind,  and  the  rain. 
The  same  tendency  is  manifest  in  his  poems,  the  happiest  of 
which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  are  inspired  by  memories  of 
Provins — the  fragrant  evening  breeze  at  his  chamber  window, 
the  w^alks  through  the  moss  and  the  flow'ers  with  his  “tres-chere 
soeur,”  and  the  long  afternoons  of  reverie  under  an  oak  or  on  the 
banks  of  La  Voulzie.  How  truly  the  village  life  appealed  to  him 
may  be  seen  from  the  description  in  Le  Hameau  Incendie. 

0  Fontaine-Riante!  II  passait,  chaque  nuit, 

Dans  tea  chemins  obscure,  tout  noirs  de  gramin^ea, 
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Dea  brodequins  furtifa,  dea  jambea  avindaa; 

Cbaque  brise  envoj  ait  a  tes  echos  dormants 
Dea  refrains  de  buveura  et  dea  aoupira  d’amanta; 

Tu  cb6maia  une  fete  ^ternelle  et  paisible, 

Et,  dans  le  fond  dea  bois,  ton  orchestre  invisible 
Semblait  au  voyageur,  4piant  chaque  son, 

Un  nid  m41odieux  cach4  dans  un  buisson. 

Or,  again,  here  are  a  few  lines  from  La  Sceur  du  Tasse,  a  poem 
inspired  by  the  memory  of  Louise,  in  which  Moreau  gets  the 
same  effect  of  almost  overpowering  stillness  that  is  such  a 
beautiful  quality  in  the  idylls  of  Theocritus  : 

Oh  I  Sorrente,  Sorrentel  et,  sur  la  plage  verte, 

Une  blanche  villa  que  le  pampre  a  couverte; 

Un  banc  sous  I’oranger  d’ou  tombe  la  fraicheur, 

Et  Ik  nos  entretiens  si  doux  que  le  pecheur 
S'(5criait  quand  le  son  en  frappait  son  oreille  : 

Longue  nuit,  longs  amours  aux  epoux  de  la  veille." 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  elegy.  La  Voulzie,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  in  form  of  all  his  poems.  As  it  is  included  in  the 
Oxford  Book  of  French  Verse,  it  need  not  be  quoted  here.  But 
there  is  one  other  poem  which  more  than  all  the  others  keeps 
Moreau’s  name  alive  in  France  to-day.  It  was  written  as  a 
thank-offering  to  a  ^ladame  Guerard,  who  nursed  Moreau  back 
to  health  at  her  farm,  when  he  returned  to  Provins  for  a  short 
time  in  1833.  La  Fermiere  will  always  live  among  the  classics 
of  French  lyric  j)oetry,  wherefore  I  make  no  excuse  for  quoting 
it  in  full. 


Amour  a  la  fermiere  I  ello  est 
Si  gentille  et  si  douce  I 

C’est  I’oiseau  des  bois  qui  se  plait 
Loin  du  bruit  dans  la  mousse; 

Vieux  vagabond  qui  tends  la  main, 
Enfant  pauvre  et  sans  mere, 

Puissiez  vous  trouver  en  chemiu 
La  ferme  et  la  fermikre ! 

De  I’escabeau  vide  au  foyer 
La  le  pauvre  s’empare, 

Et  le  grand  bahut  de  noyer 
Pour  lui  n’est  point  avare; 

C'est  la  qu'un  jour  je  vins  m’asseoir, 

Les  pieds  blancs  de  poussiere; 

Un  jour  .  .  .  puis  en  marche!  et  bonsoir 
La  ferme  et  la  fermiere ! 

Mon  seul  beau  jour  a  du  finir, 

Finir  dks  son  aurore; 

Mais  pour  moi  ce  doux  souvenir 
Est  du  bonheur  encore  : 
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En  fermant  les  yeux,  je  revois 
L’enclos  plein  de  lumi^re, 

La  haie  en  fleur,  le  petit  bois, 

La  ferme  et  la  fermifere ! 

Si  Dieu,  comme  notre  cur4 
Au  prone  le  rdp^te, 

Paie  un  bienfait  (meme  4gar^), 

All !  qu  'il  songe  a  ma  dette  ! 

Qu’il  prodigue  au  valon  des  fleurs, 

La  joie  4  la  chaumi^re, 

Et  garde  des  vents  et  des  pleurs 
La  ferme  et  la  fermi^re ! 

Chaque  hiver,  qu’un  groupe  d’enfants 
A  son  fuseau  sourie, 

Comme  les  anges  aux  fils  blancs 
De  la  vierge  Marie  1 
Que  tons,  par  la  main,  pas  a  pas, 

Guidant  un  petit  fr^re, 

Rejouissent  de  leurs  6bats 
La  ferme  et  la  fermi^re. 

Envoi. 

Ma  chansonette,  prends  ton  vol! 

Tu  n’es  qu’un  faible  hommage; 

Mais  qu’en  avril  le  rossignol 
Chante,  et  la  dMommage; 

Qu’effrayd  par  ses  chants  d 'amour,. 

L’oiseau  du  cimetiere, 

Longtemps,  longtemps  se  taise  pour 
La  ferme  et  la  fermiere ! 

It  was  said  above  that  Moreau  has  a  Horatian  as  well  as  a 
pastoral  vein.  Much  as  he  disliked  his  schooldaj's  at  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  the  thorough  classical  education  had  a  lasting 
effect  upon  his  mind,  and  his  verses  abound  in  allusions,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Itoman  heroes  and  poets.  He  is  fond  of  using 
classical  words,  such  as  “obole  ”  ;  he  makes  no  apology  for  allud¬ 
ing  to  Spartacus,  Thermopylae,  Anacreon,  Bathyle,  or  Lais, 
while  the  influence  of  Virgil  is  evident  in  the  lines  : 

Mais  quoi !  n’avez-vous  pas  des  orateurs  fervents 
Qui,  par  un  quos  ego,  saveut  calmer  les  vents? 

However,  what  may  he  called  his  Horatian  mood  is  not  exactly 
one  of  classical  reminiscence,  but  a  comfortable  insistence  upon 
the  little  arirnnents  of  life,  or  a  gentle  reprehension  of  human 
follies,  which  recalls  the  lighter  odes  of  the  Augustan  poet.  As 
an  instance  of  this  mood  I  should  choose  such  a  poem  as  Les 
Contes,  a  joyous  little  ode  in  praise  of  story-telling.  “I  prefer 
a  tale  in  November,”  says  the  poet,  “to  the  gentle  murmur  of 
the  spring.”  Let  it  he  a  tale  of  love,  or  of  brigands,  or  some 
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farcical  story  of  a  monk,  a  romance,  or  a  comedy,  “viel  enfant, 
jepromets  d’y  croire,  Contez,  amis,  contez  toujours.”  Or,  again, 
turn  to  the  four  playful  stanzas  refusing  an  invitation  to  a  ball  : 
just  so  would  Horace  have  proclaimed  the  poet’s  independence 
and  his  aversion  to  the  irksome  graces  of  too  polite  society. 
Lastly,  in  contemplating  death,  Moreau  takes  the  true  philo¬ 
sophical  line.  In  Le  Rerenant,  which  begins  : 

J’ai  lu  Pythagore,  et  souvent 
Je  me  confie 
A.  sa  philosophie, 

ithe  poet  tells  his  friends  that  his  departed  soul  will  visit  the 
country  and  the  people  that  he  loved  during  his  life  ;  his  lady¬ 
love,  visiting  again  the  meadows  they  had  trodden  together,  will 
see  a  will-o’-the-wisp  hovering  round  her ;  his  companions  sing¬ 
ing  gaily  round  the  punch-bowl  will  hear  an  echo  from  the 
t  mountains.  Thus  wall  the  poet’s  spirit  “apres  la  mort,  son, 
i  flamme  on  vent,”  love  what  in  life  he  loved. 

I  have  spoken  of  love  :  you  wall  perhaps  ask  whether  Moreau 
never  wrote  a  love  poem.  The  best  answ'er  to  this  question  is 
I  to  be  found  in  Les  Deux  Amours,  in  w^hich,  with  most  delicate 
antithesis,  Moreau  contrasts  the  one  sacred  love  of  his  life  with 
[  the  more  ephemeral  passions  of  his  Parisian  existence.  Louise 
[t  Lcbeaii  might  in  happier  circumstances  have  proved  another 
I  Laura,  but  though  he  dreamed  of  placing  a  laurel  crown  upon  her 
f  brow,  there  is  no  poem  definitely  addressed  to  her.  La  Sceur  de 

f  Tasse  indeed  shows  the  depth  of  his  love  and  the  tenderness  of  his 

*  memories,  but  it  is  imaginary  in  form.  On  the  other  hand,  in 

f  celebrating  his  temporary  loves,  Moreau  has  the  charming  deftness 

I,  and  gaminerie  which  we  cannot  help  admiring  in  the  lighter 

I  French  love  poems.  The  ode  to  his  mistress  dressed  in  a  man’s 

I  costume,  or  Vive  la  Beaute,  are  the  most  pleasing  examples  of 

i  this  kind.  They  are  hardly  suitable  for  quotation,  for  they  show 

little  reserve,  and  in  themselves  they  do  not  reach  the  high 
II  level  of  his  pastoral  poems.  In  fact,  we  may  in  some  sort  take 

Les  Deux  Amours  to  be  typical  of  his  career.  He  was  forced  to 
leave  the  great  and  lasting  love,  who  might  have  inspired  him  to 
greater  things,  for  the  bright  eyes  of  a  Parisian  mistress  who 
was  tittle  more  to  him  than  a  delightful  toy.  In  the  same  way 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  sweet  Muse  of  Provins  to  ruffle  it 
unsuccessfully  in  the  ranks  of  bellicose  democrats. 

One  cannot  blame  a  poet  for  reflecting  the  political  feeling  of 
his  time.  There  are  few  w^ho  can  keep  themselves  as  aloof  as 

I  did  Wordsworth,  who,  in  Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s  opinion,  would 
have  written  more  poetry  and  less  verse  if  he  had  mixed  more 
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fully  in  the  lives  and  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  Be  that  as  it  I 
may,  Moreau  was  unfitted  to  sound  the  trumpet.  He  had  net  i 
the  fine  rage  of  Beranger ,  Bartelemi ,  or  Andre  Chenier.  Sainte-  i 
Beuve  rightly  protests  in  his  Causerie  on  Moreau  against  his  I 
posthumous  reputation  as  a  poet  of  hate  and  anger.  Naturally  | 
he  was  the  gentlest  of  beings,  and,  in  the  words  of  Louise  I 
Lebeau  herself,  had  “des  larmes  pour  toutes  les  emotions  pieuses  f 
et  pures.”  Yet  three  thousand  Parisians,  answering  the  fiery  call  |l 
of  Felix  Pyat,  followed  his  bier,  because  he  had  sung  of  liberty  at  j 
times,  chanted  a  funeral  song  to  those  who  died  on  the  barricades,  k 
girded  Beranger  for  retiring  to  his  tent,  and  even  taken  up  arms  | 
himself.  Their  enthusiasm  is  sufficiently  condemned  by  the  fact  | 
that  the  few  really  well-known  poems  of  Moreau  are  those  which  p 
celebrate  the  beauties  of  a  most  peaceful  country  town.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  you  have  taken  your  Myosotis  off  the  shelf,  a  word  must 
be  said  about  this  side  of  Moreau’s  w’ork.  The  songs  in  the  style 
of  Beranger  do  not  call  for  further  notice — they  are  but  feeble 
echoes ;  but  we  cannot  so  dismiss  the  satirical  poetry.  In  1833,  j 
w’hen  Moreau  left  Paris  to  return  to  Provins,  to  be  received  like 
a  prodigal  son,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  there  a  satirical 
paper — a  kind  of  Spectator  in  verse — which  should  appear 
periodically.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  Berthaud  and  Veyrat 
at  Lyons,  and  with  greater  success.  Moreau  had  the  assistance  k 
of  M.  Lebeau  in  printing  and  publishing,  subscriptions  were  j 
taken  up,  and  the  first  number  of  Le  Diogene  was  sold  out.  [1 
Unfortunately  for  Moreau,  his  free  speech  was  not  to  the  taste  | 
of  the  bureaucracy,  as  wdll  be  seen  from  that  rare  little  book  ^ 
by  M.  Lhuillier,  Hegesippe  Moreau  et  son  Diogene,  the  author 
of  w'hich  has  carefully  researched  in  the  official  correspondence 
of  the  time.  Open  action  was  not  at  once  taken,  but  friendly  s 
hints  w’ere  given  to  M.  Lebeau,  w’hich  changed  into  threats  of  p 
action  by  the  procurenr  du  roi.  Meanwhile  local  subscribers  were  I 
frightened  away  from  associating  themselves  in  any  manner  with  ■ 
an  indiscreet  publication.  Moreau  himself  had  to  put  up  with  | 
social  hostility,  and  was  forced  to  fight  a  duel.  Finally  Le  |i 
Diogene  succumbed  :  M.  Lebeau  wms  frightened,  and  there  was 
no  more  money.  The  fifth  number  was  the  last,  and  Moreau 
indignantly  shook  the  dust  of  Provins  off  his  feet,  never  to 
return.  The  poems  of  Le  Diogene  form  part  of  Le  Myosotis, 
though  the  title  is  only  placed  over  the  dedicatory  number.  Le 
Hameau  Incendie  and  L’Hiver  seem  certainly  to  have  appeared 
there,  and  possibly  Henri  V.  The  farewell  number,  headed  Le 
PoHe  en  Province,  is  unmistakable.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  see 
anything  very  inflammatory  in  these  iambics.  Moreau  draws  ■ 
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attention  to  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  recommends  the  rich 
to  help  them  for  their  own  safety  in  lines  like  the  following  : 


Je  dirai  seulement.  Donnez,  pour  que  la  foule 
Oublie,  en  le  baisant,  que  votre  pied  la  foule; 

Pour  que  votre  or,  sud  par  tant  de  malheureux, 

Etouffe  leurs  soupirs  en  retombant  sur  eux. 

But  there  is  nothing  calculated  to  rouse  dangerous  political 
passion.  The  fact  is  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  presence  of 
an  unreal  and  artificial  element  in  Moreau’s  political  satires. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  literary  dexterity  in  the  handling  of  a 
difficult  medium,  but  the  verses  which  purport  to  be  those  of  a 
soul  overflowing  with  bitterness  read  more  like  a  rhetorical 
exercise  in  animosity  than  a  real  battle-cry.  The  only  passages 
in  Le  Diogene  which  betray  a  hearty  indignation  are  those  in  his 
farewell  number  which  refer  to  his  own  treatment.  He  com¬ 
plains  that  local  busybodies  have  taken  as  personal  insults  the 
poet’s  defiance  of  powerful  political  tyrants. 

Lanccs-tu  des  cailloux  aux  Goliaths  des  cours? 

Sur  quelque  front  obscur  ils  ricochent  toujours. 

A  la  face  des  rois  jettes-tu  de  la  boue? 

Un  mairo  et  deux  adjoints  vont  s’essuyer  la  joue, 

Et  des  officieux,  en  grima(;ant  d’effroi, 

Te  parleront  tout  bas  du  procureur  de  roi. 

So  much  for  INIoreau’s  polemics.  We  have  now  come  almost 
to  the  end  of  Le  Myosotis  :  but  you  wdll  find  right  at  the  end  a 
few  short  stories.  These  were  written  by  Moreau  during  his  early 
days  in  Paris,  and  published  in  ladies’  papers.  I  strongly 
advise  you  to  read  Le  gui  de  Chene  and  Therese  Bureau  before 
the  little  volume  goes  back  to  its  shelf,  for  they  show  that  Moreau 
‘  had  an  exceptional  talent  for  writing  stories.  Le  gui  de  Chine 

j  is  a  truly  beautiful  version  of  a  classical  myth ,  the  story  of  Ixus 

and  Macaria.  None  of  the  poems  shows  more  the  delicacy  of 
Moreau’s  imagination  and  the  natural  gracefulness  of  his  mind, 
i  Moreau’s  task  was  undoubtedly  to  strike  what  our  Poet  Laureate 
has  called  the  feminine  note  in  poetry.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  to  read  Le  Myosotis  must  always  fill  us  with  regret.  Moreau 
might  have  been  one  of  those  singers  who,  like  Theocritus,  exer¬ 
cise  an  irresistible  charm,  whose  strains  are  inevitably  recalled  by 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  who  chime  in  with  those  calm,  con¬ 
templative  moods  w'hen  the  strife  of  nations  and  the  clash  of 
spirits  seems  deadened  and  far  away.  As  it  is  only  La  Voulzie 
and  La  Fermiere  remain  to-day ;  yet  these  two  poems  are  enough 
to  justify  Moreau’s  own  pronouncement  that  he  was,  if  not  a 
great  poet,  at  least  a  true  poet. 

Orlo  Williams. 


JOHN  CALVIN  AND  CALVINISM. 


It  is  the  fate  of  great  men  to  be  both  greatly  loved  and  greatly 
hated.  Voltaire  almost  loathed  the  memory  of  Calvin.  By  many 
historians  scorn  has  been  heaped  upon  “  the  Dictator  of  Geneva.” 
Arminiiis,  who  taught  universal  toleration,  could  not  persuade 
the  persecuted  Arminians  of  the  times  of  Maurice  of  Orange  to 
think  charitably  of  Calvin  or  tolerate  the  Calvinists.  To  John  ! 
Knox,  on  the  contrary,  Calvin  was  “that  instrument  of  God.” 
John  Cotton,  the  Puritan  of  New'  England,  “sweetened  his 
mouth  before  going  to  bed  with  a  morsel  of  Calvin.”  To  Eenan, 
Calvin,  as  re-discovered  in  the  Bonnet  Letters,  published  so  late 
as  1854,  was  “the  most  Christian  man  of  his  time,  in  an  age 
ripe  for  the  Christian  reaction.”  Huxley  described  Calvin  as 
“the  great  Genevese  reformer.”  Froude  forgot  Calvin’s  limita¬ 
tions  in  a  gush  of  unrestrained  panegyric,  finding  in  him  a 
reformer  “resolute  to  excise,  tear  out,  and  destroy  what  was  ! 
distinctly  seen  to  be  false — resolute  to  establish  w'hat  was  true  = 
in  its  place,  and  make  truth  to  the  last  fibre  of  it  the  rule  of 
practical  life.”^  Eenan,  Huxley,  Froude — these  are  not  names 
suspect  of  any  sectarian  prejudice  favourable  to  Calvin  and 
Calvinism. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  Calvin  wms  born  at  Noyon,  a  town 
in  the  Department  of  Oise,  in  France,  sixty-seven  miles  to 
the  north-east  from  Paris.  Calvin’s  parents  there  belonged 
to  the  comfortable  lower  middle  class.  His  father  was  by 
profession  a  lawyer,  who  held,  also,  several  lucrative  benefices 
from  the  Church,  and  w'as  distinguished  locally  for  sagacity  and 
prudent  counsels.  Calvin’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  inn-  I 
keeper.  She  was  a  woman  of  austere  piety  and  remarkable  I 
earnestness.  From  those  parents,  who  belonged  to  the  dawn  of  j 
the  Eenascence,  Calvin  inherited  his  taste  for  scholarship.  They 
valued  learning,  and  contrived  to  have  their  clever  boy  attached 
to  the  family  of  a  local  nobleman,  in  which  privileged  circle  he 
received  a  superior  education.  From  the  age  of  tw^elve  he  resided  k 
mostly  in  Paris,  studying  under  Maturin  Cordier,  who  made  him  f 
a  distinguished  Latinist.  Calvin  was  not  ordained  to  the  priest-  ! 
hood,  but  he  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  theology  and  the  ; 
Church  of  Rome.  About  his  twentieth  year  he  wms  the  incumbent 
consecutively  of  two  rural  livings,  and  began  then  to  preach. 
By  the  advice  of  his  father,  who  discerned  troubles  ahead  in  the  | 
'  (1)  Short  Studies,  Calvinism,  Vol.  II.  j 
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Church,  Calvin  abandoned  divinity  for  law,  which  he  studied  in 
Orleans  with  such  success  that  he  was  soon  admitted  to  a  doctor’s 
degree.  But  the  zeal  for  religion,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  mother,  soon  emerged  in  his  life  as  the  ruling  passion.  He 
joined  the  reform  movement  in  Bourges,  where  he  appeared  as 
lawyer  in  public  and  religious  teacher  in  private.  After  his 
father’s  death  he  practised  law  in  Noyon  for  a  short  time,  then 
returned  to  Paris  and  to  the  study  of  theology.  The  Reformation 
caught  him  up  in  its  spreading  waves.  He  sold  his  patrimony, 

:  relinquished  his  ecclesiastical  properties,  and  seceded  for  good 

I  from  the  Romish  Church.  At  the  young  age  of  twenty-four 

I  Calvin  was  recognised  for  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Reformation 

in  France,  while  his  earliest  literary  task — his  translation  of 
Seneca’s  De  dementia — had  established  his  reputation  for 
I  finished  scholarship. 

I  Calvin’s  boyhood  and  youth  were  blameless.  Unlike  St. 
i  Augustine  and  other  heroes  of  the  ages  of  faith,  he  sowed  no 

I  wild  oats  and  experienced  no  remorse  for  the  sins  of  youth.  He 

was  the  student  and  nothing  else,  industrious,  clever,  successful. 
His  lank  body  and  pallid  face  betokened  a  rigorous  self-denial  in 
the  matter  of  diet  and  drinks.  Not  in  paths  strewn  with  roses 
were  triumphs  of  learning  in  the  period  of  the  Renascence  to 

I  he  won.  Midnight  regularly  found  young  Calvin  at  his  books. 
Without  respect  of  persons  the  physical  Nemesis  deals  on  equal 
terms  of  inexorable  law  with  the  saint  or  the  reformer,  and  with 
lago  or  Bill  Sikes,  Calvin  paid  the  penalty  of  inordinate  application 
to  scholarship  in  youth  in  chronic  weakness  of  body  and  cumulative 
ill-health.  His  temperamental  fondness  in  the  earlier  and  forma¬ 
tive  period  of  his  life  for  solitude  and  seclusion  co-operated  with 
the  dejection  of  tone  inseparable  from  physical  infirmity  to 
j  develop  in  him  the  moroseness  of  the  theological  pessimist.  In 
character  he  attained  to  strength  divorced  from  vivacity  and  the 

I  softer  qualities  that  make  the  man  of  intellect  winsome  and  sweet. 
He  failed  to  acquire  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  with  which  he 
was  poorly  endowed  by  his  heredity.  All  phases  of  innocent 
frivolity  he  condemned  when  a  boy,  and  all  sports  and  pastimes 
I  he  held  in  scorn.  And  so  it  came  about  that  Calvin,  when  full 
j  grown,  had  too  narrow  and  limited  an  experience  to  see  life  in 
its  complex  wholeness,  or  to  keep  metaphysical  and  theological 
speculation  inside  the  mundane  fields  of  vision  open  to  common 
sense.  Some  men  are  all  the  better  in  after-life  for  having  been 
a  little  bad  in  youth. 

.  Destiny  had  made  the  French  scholar,  Pierre  Robert  Olivetan, 
j  a  relation  of  the  Calvin  family  of  Noyon.  In  Calvin’s  youth 
Olivetan  was  translating  the  Bible  into  French.  The  young 
i  VOL.  LXXXVIIT.  N.S.  X 
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student  was  invited  to  revise  the  translation.  That  incident  * 
turned  the  mind  of  Calvin  away  from  Augustine  and  the  School-  ' 
men  to  the  Bible,  and  occasioned  w^hat  may  be  called  his  con¬ 
version  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith.  After  i 

studying  Olivetan’s  French  Bible,  he  resolved  to  join  the  reform  i 

movement.  The  decision  was  heroic.  Calvin  then  took  his  life  i 

in  his  hand.  Francis  I.,  the  then  autocrat  of  France,  although  i 

he  cared  little  about  religion,  decreed  the  destruction  of  heresy  [  i 

and  heretics  by  fire  and  sword.  With  self-regarding  prudence,  1 

which  w’as  as  the  fit  body  to  the  soul  of  heroism  in  him,  young  i  | 

Calvin  crept  by  stealth  into  the  ranks  of  the  reformers.  His  l  I 

case  was  that  of  the  old  head  on  young  shoulders.  Elderly  people  I 

meekly  surrendered  to  the  Jascination  of  his  scholarly  exposition  i 

of  the  Scriptures.  Discarding  rhetoric,  he  lectured  or  composed  j  I 

with  a  solid  gravity.  In  Orleans  and  Bourges  he  was  surrounded  j 

by  fugitive  converts  to  the  Reformation,  many  of  whom  had 
braved  dangers  to  get  w’ithin  range  of  his  new  voice.  “By  nature  i 

somewhat  clownish — rusticus"  Calvin  wTote  of  those  small  ( 

beginnings  of  his  career,  “I  always  preferred  the  shade  and  ease,  i 
and  would  have  sought  some  hiding-place,  but  this  wms  not  per-  j 
mitted,  for  all  my  retreats  became  like  public  schools.”  i 

From  the  period  of  his  revision  of  Olivetan’s  Bible  forward,  i 
Calvin  knew  no  other  aim  in  life  than  to  establish  the  mformed  1 
Churches  of  Europe  upon  a  basis  of  Scriptural  doctrine.  His  i 

world  was  the  world  of  the  Bible.  In  theology  he  was  the  legist  i  ^ 

the  more,  and  the  metaphysician  the  less,  and  he  became  the  ;  i 
first  and  greatest  among  the  commentators  of  the  reformed  faith.  ( 
He  was  only  tw’cnty  when  Olivetan’s  Bible  was  published.  For  i  t 
the  next  seven  years — that  is  to  say,  for  the  interval  dividing  his  ■  r 
conversion  to  the  view^s  of  the  reformers  from  his  first  settlement  j  t 
in  Geneva — he  w^as  hunted  from  place  to  place  by  the  emissaries  j  v 
of  the  persecution.  In  Paris  his  lodgings  were  searched,  his  ] 

books  seized,  and  his  personal  liberty  threatened.  He  was  obliged  f 

to  retreat  at  intervals  upon  Orleans,  and  Nerac,  and  Basel.  But  d 

no  danger  could  silence  him.  In  France  he  wms  the  champion  d 
of  the  new  evangel  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  Soon  in  his  ii 

youthful  hands  the  old  Augustinian  dogmas  of  Predestination  t 

and  Election,  with  all  their  horrific  sweep  of  relentless  logic,  n 

w^ere  superinduced  upon  Olivetan’s  Bible,  and  prescribed  to  the  c 
dissentient  people  touched  by  the  Lutheran  revolt  for  the  key-  ^ 

stone  in  the  arch  of  a  reformed  Christianity  given  by  infallible  a 

revelation.  From  the  infallible  Pope  and  Church  Calvin  trans-  a 
ferred  his  allegiance,  as  with  the  loyalty,  the  love,  the  zeal  of  a  o 
seraph  Abdiel,  to  the  infallible  text  of  the  Bible  as  infallibly  s( 
interpreted  by  himself.  He  was  seldom  without  some  public  con-  S 
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troversy  with  representatives  of  the  host  of  heresies  that  sprang 
up  in  the  wake  of  the  Eeformation  like  mushrooms  after  rain. 
By  his  exposure  of  the  limp  logic  underlying  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul’s  sleep  after  death,  he  drove  the  Anabaptists  out  of  France 
and  Switzerland.  In  those  troubled  early  years  Servetus  crossed 
Calvin’s  path.  He  was  a  wandering  Spaniard  who  anticipated  in 
a  crude  form  “the  daring  path  Spinoza  trod,”  a  genius  of  the 
romantic  type  born  out  of  due  time.  Calvin  invited  Servetus 
then  to  meet  him  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  theological  debate. 
Servetus  prudently  stayed  in  the  provinces.  “Not  without  danger 
I  to  my  life,”  said  Calvin,  “I  offered  to  deliver  him — Servetus — 

I  from  his  errors.”  They  met,  of  course,  in  the  sequel.  In  those 

wander-years,  also,  Calvin  produced,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
i  his  earliest  and  most  characteristic  theological  work — The 
Institutes  of  Christianity — an  attempt  to  do  for  Christianity  what 
Justinian  had  done  for  law\  Although  enlarged  subsequently, 
that  remarkable  product  of  the  legist  turned  Bible  theologian, 
deducing  dogmas  supplied  from  without  from  Bible  proof-texts, 
was  not  fundamentally  modified  by  Calvin.  It  is  difficult  to  name 
another  book  of  like  tough  class  written  by  so  young  a  man  that 
in  equal  degree  influenced  the  coming  centuries  in  Europe  and 
I  .\merica. 

The  intensity  of  the  persecution  in  France  drove  Calvin  for 
refuge  to  Geneva  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Farel  ,the  reformer , 
f  who  had  found  a  home  in  Switzerland.  His  success  there  was 
immediate.  Two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  reformed 
Christianity  by  law  in  Geneva,  Calvin  was  appointed  a  public 
I  teacher  and  preacher  by  the  magistrates.  Home-rule  in  Geneva 
;  needed  a  strong  home-ruler,  and  Calvin  got  his  opportunity.  For 
i  twenty-seven  years,  excepting  a  short  interval  of  absence,  Calvin 
i  was  Geneva  condensed  into  a  person — that  is  to  say,  from  1537  to 
1564,  from  his  twenty-eighth  year  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five.  Not  long  was  Calvin  placed  in  power  before  he  intro¬ 
duced  government  by  theocracy,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  polity 
discovered  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  claimed  for  the  Church 
independence  in  spiritual  affairs,  but  claimed  spiritual  rule  for 
the  Church  in  all  civil  affairs  at  the  same  time.  The  State  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Church,  except  to  support  it  with  creature 
comforts,  but  the  Church  had  everything  to  do  with  the  State. 
Accordingly,  Calvin  cast  the  reformed  faith  into  twenty-one 
articles.  All  citizens  were  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  confess 
and  subscribe  that  exclusive  creed.  Regularly  were  the  homes 
of  the  people  visited,  and  their  domestic  habits  investigated.  All 
sorts  of  sins,  venial  or  grave,  were  punished  by  the  magistrate. 
Sumptuary  regulations  w’ere  enforced,  which  extended  to  dress 
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and  diet.  Human  nature  in  Geneva,  as  elsewhere,  was  not  molten 
lead  capable  of  being  poured  into  a  mould  and  shaped  there 
rigid,  cold,  permanent.  The  Genevese  were  human.  They  com-  | 
bined  in  a  revolt  against  the  social  and  domestic  tyranny  of 
Calvin.  This  uprise  of  sedition  was  punished  by  refusal  on  the 
part  of  Calvin  and  Farel  to  admit  the  rebels  to  the  sacrament. 

In  the  upheaval  that  followed,  Calvin  and  Farel  fled  for  safety 
to  Berne  and  Zurich,  and  later  to  Strasburg.  For  nearly  two 
years  Strasburg  was  Calvin’s  headquarters.  It  was  there  he  was 
married  to  Idelette  Van  Buren,  a  widow,  who  had  been  converted 
by  his  teaching  from  the  heresies  of  the  Anabaptists.  Calvin 
was  as  happy  as  his  temperament  would  allow  in  his  married  life. 
Beza  alludes  to  his  wife  as  “Calvin’s  excellent  companion,’’  and  5 
“a  precious  help.”  She  died  young,  at  Geneva,  in  and 

for  his  last  fifteen  years  Calvin  was  a  widower. 

In  iSll,  on  receiving  evidence  of  some  kind  of  repentance  on  I 
the  part  of  the  Genevese,  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva.  He  resumed 
his  theocratic  administration.  In  that  community  of  only  12,000 
inhabitants,  then,  he  w^as  practically  a  dictator  for  the  rest  of  his  = 
life.  Calvin’s  will,  always  supported  by  Bible  texts,  was  law.  ■ 
Sound  Calvinian  belief  was  virtue,  and  qualified  for  citizenship. 
Heresy  of  the  minutest  shade  was  a  crime  that  might  be  punished 
with  banishment  or  death. 

What  manner  of  man ,  then ,  in  his  prime  was  this  Calvin ,  who 
from  his  fastness  in  Switzerland  dragooned  the  free  citizens  into 
virtue  and  moulded  the  thought  and  conduct  of  Protestant 
Europe?  Of  middle  height,  he  was,  in  manhood  as  in  youth, 
delicate  and  fragile  in  body.  His  Celtic  face  w'as  singularly  pale, 
his  eyes  dark  and  lustrous.  Simple  and  coarse  were  his  garments, 
and  he  superseded  the  vestments  of  Eome  by  the  simple  black  ^ 

gown  of  Geneva.  In  temperament  he  was  morose.  His  w’ords  f 

were  few.  In  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  he  seemed  to  live  rather 
the  life  of  the  mind  than  the  life  of  the  senses.  Equally  severe 
was  he  with  himself  and  with  his  subject  people.  With  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  the  intelligent  fanatic,  he  made  sustained 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  his  Christian  ideals.  His  income  was 
never  more  than  150  francs,  and  two  casks  of  wine  and  a  free  | 
residence.  In  his  latter  years  he  was  a  great  sufferer,  tortured  !| 

alternately  by  fever,  asthma,  stone,  and  gout,  until  he  died 

in  the  arms  of  Beza,  his  faithful  disciple  and  biographer.  a 

Fear  rather  than  admiration  and  love  subdued  the  Genevese  B 
to  the  useful  and  the  good  under  Calvin’s  reign  of  theological  “ 
terror.  They  saw'  in  him  the  greatest  theologian  since  Augustine.  I 
Even  his  enemies  honoured  him  on  account  of  his  justice  and  his 
vmracity,  and  for  his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his  absolute  self-  1 
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devotion  to  his  work.  He  influenced  the  Reformation  in  Holland 
and  in  Scotland  by  his  correspondence,  and  by  receiving  such 
reformers  as  John  Knox  in  Geneva.  The  Bonnet  Letters,  so 
voluminous  and  versatile,  have  shed  new  light  upon  his  private 
character.  Forged  letters,  invented  to  demonstrate  Calvin’s 
hypocrisy  out  of  his  own  ink-bottle,  are  no  longer  anywhere 
circulated,  John  Calvin  of  Geneva  was  neither  the  devil  of  the 
Arminians  nor  the  saint  of  the  Calvinists.  He  was  a  mixed 
mortal.  His  limitations,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  were 
contributory  to  his  success.  His  life  was  all  work.  He  preached 
every  third  day,  lectured  regularly  to  students,  debated  with 
heretics,  sat  in  the  Consistory  and  Council  of  Geneva,  and  applied 
his  judgment  to  all  public  affairs.  Through  the  influence  of 
Calvin  mainly  Geneva  became  prosperous  and  influential  in  the 
commerce  of  Europe.  He  was  not  so  fully  preoccupied  with  the 
concerns  of  the  heaven  and  hell  of  his  theological  system  as  to 
live  blind  to  the  possibilities  of  material  and  social  advancement 
for  the  elect  people  in  this  world.  Stimulated  by  his  sagacity  and 
zeal,  the  merchants  of  Geneva  built  up  an  extensive  trade  in 
cloths  and  velvets.  He  imposed  effectual  sanitary  regulations 
upon  the  town.  He  founded  the  college  of  Geneva.  And,  amid 
the  labours  of  a  Titan  otherwise,  he  found  time  to  write  his 
Commentaries — now  filling  fifty  volumes  in  the  English  transla¬ 
tion — pausing  only  at  the  Book  of  Revelation,  because  he  found 
it  full  of  difficulties  which  he  did  not  care,  he  confessed,  to 
encounter. 

Some  men  are  better,  others  are  worse,  than  their  creed. 
Severities  of  formal  logic  may  be  neutralised  by  the  qualities 
of  the  heart.  But  Calvin  and  Calvinism  were  one — totus  teres 
atque  rotundus.  The  man  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his 
creed.  His  character  was  reflected  in  the  simplicity  and  direct¬ 
ness  of  his  work.  “There  were  no  curvatures,”  says  Renan,  in 
his  appreciation  of  Calvin,  “in  that  inflexible  soul,  which  never 
once  knew  doubt  or  hesitation.”  In  respect  to  his  severe  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  character,  Calvin  may  be  bracketed  wdth  Napoleon.  Beza 
bore  solitary  testimony  to  his  occasional  facetiousness.  He  w'as 
known  to  have  smiled  at  least  once — over  the  cradle  of  his  own 
infant.  He  was  denied  the  imaginative  sympathy,  the  wnnsome 
chivalry,  the  romantic  enthusiasm  which  Loyola  derived  from 
his  Spanish  blood.  In  all  the  Bonnet  Letters,  Renan  could  over¬ 
hear  “no  w’hisper  of  the  heart.”  No  such  breath  of  the  humorist 
was  in  Calvin’s  nostrils  as  still  makes  the  genius  of  Erasmus 
magnetic  and  modern.  To  Calvin  the  full-blooded  sympathy 
and  genial  ardour  of  Luther  were  not  given ,  nor  even  the  coarse , 
jesting  humour  of  Knox ;  and  Luther’s  epigram  condemning  for 
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a  lifelong  fool  the  man  who  loves  not  “  Wein,  Weib,  und  Gesang," 
must  to  Calvin  have  been  as  shocking  heresy. 

If  it  be  the  case  that  mens  sana  is  unattainable  otherwise  than 
in  corpore  sano — and  up  to  a  point  the  hypothesis  is  workable— 
Calvin’s  mind  must  have  been  impaired  by  his  infirmities  of  body. 
He  was  latterly  afflicted  with  insomnia,  that  last  enemy  of  the 
mind.  Incessant  toil  cancelled  his  chances  of  health.  “I  have 
not  time,”  he  wrote,  at  the  height  of  his  influence  in  Geneva, 
‘‘to  look  out  of  my  house  at  the  blessed  sun,  and  if  things  continue 
thus,  I  shall  forget  what  sort  of  appearance  it  has.”  With  the 
lurid  creations  of  his  predestinationist  theology  was  his  mental 
horizon  |jeopled.  He  was  little  moved  by  the  sublime  nature- 
poetry  of  the  Bible,  so  eager  was  he  to  dig  out  triumphantly  his 
proof-texts  in  the  interest  of  dogma  and  controversy.  How 
strange  from  our  post- Wordsworthian  point  of  view  it  seems  that 
the  magnificent  brain ,  a  character  unsoiled  by  any  phase  of  carnal 
self-indulgence,  should  have  resided  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
on  the  shores  of  Byron’s  ‘‘clear,  placid  Leman,  with  its  crystal 
face,”  and  within  earshot  of  the  murmur  of  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Rhone — 

Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  bluely  dashed 
Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep 
Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep — 

and  yet  have  received  so  limited  an  impression  from  the  side  of 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  nature,  nor  ever  felt,  apparently,  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  the  spontaneous  rapture  experienced 
by  Carlyle’s  bucolic  Calvinist  who,  on  the  summit  of  Ben 
Lomond,  exclaimed  to  his  companion  :  ‘‘Man,  Geordie,  the  warks 
o’  God  are  fair  Deevilish  !  ”  In  Calvin’s  experience  the  dark 
world  created  by  Predestination  of  the  Bible  type  within  the 
mind  overlapped  and  concealed  from  his  perception  the  loveliness 
and  sublimity  of  the  external  world.  In  his  ‘‘Sonnet  to  Lake 
Leman,”  Byron  grouped  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and 
de  Stael,  as  names  worthy  of  Leman’s  shores,  as  that  shore  was 
worthy  of  names  like  these.  But  the  name  of  Calvin,  also,  is 
worthy  of  Ijcman’s  shore.  Por,  while  recalling  the  mighty 
movements  inspired  and  directed  there  by  his  massive  personality, 
it  is  legitimate  to  feel  with  Byron  : 

In  sweetly  gliding  o’er  thy  crystal  sea. 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  zeal. 

Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real. 

Calvin’s  second  period — beginning  at  his  return  from  Strasburg 
in  1841 — of  the  tyranny  of  rigid  righteousness,  of  the  reign  of 
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godly  terror,  provoked  the  Genevese  to  revolt  in  1555.  For 
I  several  years  about  that  date,  banishments  and  burnings  were 
tragically  numerous.  And  yet  somehow  Calvin  w^as  not  shorn 
of  any  of  his  autocratic  power  by  the  revolt,  although  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  or  after  the  tragedy  of  Servetus,  the  terrors 
of  citizenship  in  Geneva  were  somewhat  lessened.  His  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  small  community  by  the  Rhone  about  1553  suggests 
the  unwelcome  historical  parallels  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  Theology 
in  the  ago  of  faith  first  endured  persecution,  next  persecuted 
its  own  newer  heretics  in  turn. 

IAs  pious  Calvin  saw  Servetus  blaze. 

So  would  new  sects  on  newer  victims  gaze. 

Thus  sang  Byron.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  the  one  wholly 
indelible  blot  upon  Calvin’s  fame  was  the  burning  of  Michael 
Servetus  at  “his  instigation,”  as  he  confessed.  Nor  does  it  help 
the  memory  of  Calvin  in  any  efficacious  degree  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  Coleridge,  to  wit,  that  the  barbarous  murder  of 
Servetus  was  “not  Calvin’s  guilt  especially,  but  the  common 
opprobrium  of  all  European  Christendom.”  Calvin  and  Servetus 
had  not  lost  sight  of  each  other  in  the  long  interval  since  their 
earliest  correspondence,  when  Calvin  w'as  in  Paris.  The  anti- 
Trinitarian  and  Pantheist  was  spreading  heresies  which  were 
i  calculated  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  Calvinism.  He  wrote, 

;  too,  in  a  mood  of  mocking  mirth,  and  employed  similes  in  contro- 
5  versy,  which  sounded  grotesque  and  offensive  and  shockingly 
[  irreverent  to  Calvin  and  his  followers.  Servetus  was  clever,  and 
in  argumentation  a  foeman  worthy  of  Calvin’s  steel.  Accustomed 
to  deference  from  his  colleagues  in  the  reform  movement,  Calvin 
must  have  been  infuriate  w'hen  he  was  informed  of  the  con¬ 
temptuous  criticism  passed  by  the  original  and  courageous 
;  Servetus  upon  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Geneva  creed, 
j  Servetus  was  not  a  citizen  of  Geneva.  But  Calvin  had  a  mission 
j  to  abolish  heresy  and  exterminate  heretics.  He  had  pursued 
Servetus  through  intermediaries  in  other  towns.  Once  within 
I  the  walls  of  Geneva,  whether  as  citizen  or  as  traveller,  Servetus 
was  caught.  Calvin  had  then  no  alternative  except  to  execute 
the  Divine  Vengeance  upon  him  deserved  by  his  alleged 
blasphemies.  And  so  it  came  about  that  Servetus  halted  in 
Geneva,  where  he  had  a  few  disciples,  when  making  a  journey 
to  Zurich.  Calvin  had  forewarned  the  friends  of  the  heretic  in 
the  town.  “Si  venerit,  modo  valeat  mea  auctoritas,  vivum  exire 
non  patiar ’’—Should  he  (Servetus)  come,  and  my  authority 
prevail,  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  go  away  alive.  Thus  spoke 
Calvin  beforehand.  Nero  commanded  Seneca  to  go  and  kill  him- 
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self  :  Calvin  instigated,  even  in  a  sense  commanded,  the  magis¬ 
trates  in  Geneva  to  put  Servetus  to  death  if  he  should  refuse  to 
recant.  In  his  single  person  Calvin  acted  in  this  case  the  triple 
part  of  informer,  prosecutor,  and  judge.  From  a  motive  of  such 
poor  clemency  as  his  fanaticism  would  allow,  he  visited  Servetus 
after  he  had  procured  his  arrest,  and  pleaded  with  him  to  recant. 
Calvin’s  intercession  was  fruitless.  With  an  unflinching  courage 
Servetus  w^ent  to  the  stake.  Calvin,  according  to  a  tradition, 
pleaded  with  the  magistrates  to  kill  Servetus  by  the  sword  and 
not  by  fire.  He  may  have  done  so.  Another  tradition  tells  how 
he  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  some  leaves  out  of  the 
heretical  book  which  w^as  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Subsequently 
Calvin  defended  the  theological  justice  and  necessity  of  the  foul 
murder  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  had  no  difificulty  in  proving 
by  means  of  texts  selected  from  the  Bible  that  “heretics  must  be 
lawfully  coerced  by  the  sword.” 

The  burning  of  Servetus,  unfortunately,  was  not  an  isolated 
act  of  barbarous  cruelty  in  Calvin’s  theocratic  administration  in 
Geneva.  All  friends  of  the  dead  Servetus  were  banished.  Gruet 
was  beheaded.  Bolsec  was  banished.  Wives,  whose  irrepressible 
tongues  had  got  them  into  trouble,  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
husbands  and  their  homes  and  flee  into  the  country.  The  faintest 
whisper  of  sympathy  with  heresy  and  heretics  was  dangerous. 
Women  were  punished  under  suspicion  of  practising  the  alleged 
black  arts  attributed  to  witchcraft ;  for  Calvin  accepted  as  of  literal 
and  iiermanent  and  binding  significance  the  absurd  old  Jewish 
command — “  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  wdteh  to  live  ’’—and 
Calvinism,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  approved  of  the  torture 
and  burning  of  witches.  The  witch,  of  course,  was  a  phantom 
of  the  deluded  imagination ;  but  the  poor  woman ,  probably  inno¬ 
cent  of  all  purpose  to  harm  anybody,  so  suspected,  so  accused,  so 
condemned,  w^as  human  flesh  and  blood.  There  was  too  much 
sheer  bad  temper  in  Calvin.  He  confessed  how  difficult  it  was 
for  him  to  subdue  “the  raging  beast”  of  his  own  “impatience.” 
His  melancholy  excesses  of  temper  were  too  often  the  hidden  and 
operative  factors  behind  the  cruel  deeds  for  which  his  administra¬ 
tion  in  Geneva  must  be  held  responsible. 

In  his  relentless  and  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  heresy,  in  his 
banishments  and  burnings  of  heretics,  Calvin  was  severely  logical. 
The  heretic,  from  his  point  of  view,  was  a  blasphemer  who,  in 
the  scheme  of  Predestination,  fell  under  the  sweep  of  Reprobation. 
Calvin  was  “the  instrument  of  God,”  in  the  language  of  Knox,  to 
execute  the  Divine  decree  against  heresy.  Up  to  a  point  his 
crimes  against  humanity  may  be  extenuated  by  the  ethical 
standards,  by  the  political  and  sociologic  circumstances,  of  the 
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sixteenth  century.  And  yet  other  heroes  of  the  Kefonnation 
receive  no  such  extenuation  from  the  side  of  circumstances.  They 
do  not  need  it.  Calvin’s  claim  to  greatness  is  compromised  the 
moment  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  apologist  to  argue  that, 
in  his  cruelties  of  rule,  he  was  the  creature  of  circumstances. 
Was  it  not  rather  that  the  creed  was  the  man,  and  the  man  the 
creed?  Where  heresy  was  concerned,  Calvinism  left  no  place  in 
logic  for  toleration,  or  charity,  or  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
Calvin  demanded  liberty  of  thought,  toleration  in  utterance  for 
himself,  not  because  he  had  antecedently  accepted  liberty  of 
thought  for  a  principle,  but  because,  in  his  view,  he  alone  pos¬ 
sessed  the  true  doctrine.  Error  had  no  right  to  toleration.  In 
principle  there  was  no  difference,  in  this  concern  of  life  or  death 
for  heretics,  between  the  Church  of  Borne  and  the  Church  of 
Geneva. 

After  Calvin’s  death,  Beza,  from  his  college  in  Geneva,  gave 
continuity  to  the  theology  of  Calvin,  and  developed  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Predestination  on  supralapsarian  lines,  bringing  the 
Fall  under  the  fell  sweep  of  Universal  Eoreordination.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  Synod  of  Dort  met  to  defend  the  system 
against  the  Arminian  attack,  in  1618,  that  Calvinism  was  con¬ 
solidated  into  the  historical  five  points — Predestination,  Particular 
Eedemption,  Total  Depravity,  Irresistible  Grace,  the  Persever¬ 
ance  of  the  Saints.  Subsequently  the  system  was  elaborated  in 
monumental  form  in  the  Confession  of  Eaith  prepared  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  Scots  cherished  the  fleeting  hope  of  accomplishing 
Calvinist  and  Presbyterian  uniformity  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Calvinism  was  not  original  to  Calvin,  who  was  a  theological 
eclectic.  Huxley  observed  with  characteristic  insight  that 
Calvinism  was  what  “remained  of  the  ethics  and  theology  of 
the  Bomish  Church,  after  Calvin  had  trimmed  them  to  his  liking.” 
Fronde  discovered  in  Calvinism  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  that 
rises  in  revolt  everywhere  against  untruth.  Although  crude  in 
form,  Calvinism  wms,  in  Fronde’s  words,  “the  inflashing  upon 
the  conscience  with  overwhelming  force  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  laws  by  which  mankind  are  governed”:  and  “an  attempt 
to  make  the  wull  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  an  authoritative 
guide  for  social  as  well  as  personal  direction.”  Fronde’s  qualify¬ 
ing  phrase — “as  revealed  in  the  Bible” — discovers  for  us  the 
secret  not  less  of  the  historical  perdurability  of  Calvinism  than  of 
its  latter-day  decline.  Corruptio  optiwi  eM-  pessima! — for  the 
actual  Bible — an  unrivalled  collection  of  Hebrew  books  making 
for  righteousness  in  personal  conduct  and  in  all  places  of  human 
governance — was  subjected  to  a  process  of  undesigned  corruption 
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when  the  theology  of  Augustine  and  Calvin  was  superinduced 
upon  its  historical  incidents  and  upon  its  isolated  texts.  The 
elements  of  permanent  philosophic  truth  which  underlay  the 
stupendous  Calvinian  pyramid  of  Bible  doctrine  survive  now  as 
incorporated  in  the  system  of  Determinism  in  ethics  and  in  the 
laws  of  heredity  as  contained  in  evolutionary  science ;  but  the 
Calvinian  foundations  in  isolated  Bible  incidents  and  texts — e.g., 
the  query,  “Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord  hath 
not  done  it?” — or  the  Pauline  statements  about  the  Divine 
preferential  treatment  of  Jacob  and  the  hardening  by  Jehovah  of 
Pharaoh’s  heart — have  been  sapped  effectually  by  the  common 
sense  of  liberated  modern  criticism.  The  rise  and  triumph  in 
all  spheres  of  modern  learning  of  criticism  of  the  Bible  as  a 
human  literature  of  natural  origin,  or  at  best  what  Carlyle  called 
natural-supernatural  origin,  necessarily  carried  with  it  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Bible  Calvinism.  Witness  in  this  connection  the  instructive 
contrast  betw'een  the  Bible  of  Calvin’s  Commentaries  and  the 
Bible  for  Young  People,  produced  in  Calvinistic  Holland  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  or  the  contrast  between 
the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Paith 
and  the  actual  Bible,  permitted  to  make  its  own  appeal  to  the 
reader  without  the  intermediary  of  any  scheme  of  dogmatic 
theology,  or  any  commentator,  w'hich  has  been  given  to  the  public 
recently  in  this  country  in  The  Literary  Man’s  Bible. 

While  Bible  Calvinism  was  an  amazing  guess  at  the  riddle  of 
the  universe  and  the  meaning  of  man’s  appearance  and  passing 
on  this  planet,  the  system  lay  too  largely  outside  human  nature, 
outside  the  common  experience ,  to  endure  through  the  expanding 
centuries  of  our  modern  time.  Its  cardinal  doctrines  clashed  with 
the  logic  of  human  facts.  It  failed  to  perceive  that  man’s  life 
in  this  world  is  full  of  compensations,  death  itself  being  the 
ultimate  compensation.  It  missed  the  vision  of  the  glory  of  the 
w'orld  derived  from  insight  of  the  universal  Good,  from  intimate 
feeling  for  the  truth  suggested  by  an  epigram  of  a  modern  French 
thinker,  to  wit,  that  the  Good  forgets  nobody  and  visits  everyone. 
By  the  refulgent  summer,  by  the  smile  of  youthful  love,  by  the 
mother’s  inexhaustible  affection,  the  horrors  of  Predestination 
and  Total  Depravity  w^ere  contradicted.  On  the  side  of  ethical 
and  social  discipline,  too,  Calvinism  in  its  insistence  upon  coercion 
in  morals  and  religion  beat  helplessly  at  length  against  the  law 
of  human  nature,  in  its  higher  stages,  that  force,  applied  from 
without  is  no  remedy  for  vice  rooted  within.  The  attempt  of 
Calvinism  to  dragoon  men  into  saintly  lives  mostly  defeated  its 
own  exalted  purpose ;  for  the  carnal  mind  in  chains  w^as  the 
carnal  mind  still,  and  the  later  reaction  towards  lower  habits  w'as 
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all  the  more  destructive  in  consequence  of  the  earlier  coercive 
repression.  Calvinian  terrors  were  no  match  for  the  lust  of  the 
eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  The  fear  of  the  Calvinistic  hell  might 
be  the  hangman’s  whip  to  hold  the  wretch  in  order,  as  Burns 
sang;  hut  the  wretch  remained  a  wretch  the  while.  Burns’s 
satires  of  Calvinism,  particularly  his  Holy  Fair  and  Holy  Willie’s 
Prayer,  survive  for  historical  evidence  of  the  hypocrisy,  in  high 
places  and  among  the  peasantry  alike,  in  a  Lord  Grange  and  a 
i  William  Fisher,  the  village  elder  of  the  kirk,  which  was  generally 
occasioned  by  the  extravagant  austerities  of  discipline  imposed 
■  upon  the  people  by  Calvinism  in  the  correlated  siiheres  of  belief 
and  conduct. 

And  yet,  in  its  day  of  powder,  Calvinism  produced  heroes.  It 
made  the  roots  of  Puritanism.  It  was  the  fontal  source  of  the 
i  brave  dourness  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  It  peopled  the  New 
England  fringe  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  built  the  moral 
foundations  of  the  mightiest  Republic  the  world  has  known.  In 
j  political  history  it  was  one  of  the  main  factors  of  the  triumph 
of  representative  government.  It  inspired  Rutherford’s  Lex  Ilex, 

’  a  principle  w’hich ,  as  deduced  from  Bible  Calvinism ,  overthrew 
the  Stuart  dynasty  in  England.  Universal  Foreordination  was 
Fatalism,  plus  a  personal  and  directive  Will.  To  the  typical 
Calvinist  all  happenings  “had  thus  to  be.”  The  soldier  could 
embrace  battle  as  the  bridegroom  his  bride,  when  convinced  that 
the  hour  'and  the  place  and  the  manner  of  his  death  had  been 
unalterably  decreed  from  eternity.  “Wind  !  ”  exclaimed  Carlyle’s 
Calvinist  farmer  in  Annandale,  when  told  that  the  storm  was 
driving  his  ungathered  crop  into  the  Solw’ay,  “wrind  canna  get  ae 
stra^’  that  has  been  appointed  mine.  Sit  down  and  let  us  worship 
God.” 

J.  M.  Sloan. 
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lasigna  poeta  a  cuyo  verso  a  prosa, 

Ninguna  le  aventaja,  ui  aun  llega. — Cervantes. 

I 

Modern  romantic  and  realistic  drama  dates  from  the  Eenais- 
sance,  and  is  descended  largely  from  the  theatres  of  England 
and  Spain.  On  the  whole,  the  Spanish  influence  is  the  more 
remarkable,  for  the  very  greatness  of  the  Elizabethans  was 
isolating,  and  their  mantle  has  proved  ill-fitting  for  their  succes¬ 
sors.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  directly  and  indirectly, 
have  been  copied  and  imitated  everywhere — in  France  flagrantly, 
in  Italy,  in  Restoration  England — not  only  in  their  invention  of 
characters  and  incidents,  but  in  the  very  ground  plan  of  their 
plots.  The  Spaniards,  Lope  first  and  foremost,  introduced  the 
drama  of  common  life.  The  Capa  y  Espada  plays  deal  with 
everyday  intrigues  in  the  lives  of  ordinary  people,  gallants  and 
ladies,  as  they  lived  in  Seville  or  Toledo,  where  the  plays  were 
performed  for  people  like  themselves.  Unless  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Shakspere  has  nothing  like  that.  He  cannot  get 
away  from  kings  and  dukes,  magicians  and  foreigners,  heroic 
persons  and  romantic  tasks.  To-day  the  Spanish  idea  is  firmly 
rooted  all  over  Europe.  Ibsen  himself  may  find  in  his  family  tree 
the  name  of  Lope  de  Vega,  though  change  of  time,  change  of 
place,  change  of  intention,  have  altered  the  family  features  almost 
out  of  recognition. 

Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  at  the  head  of  Europe. 
Her  language  and  manners,  piety  and  honour,  energy  and 
courage,  were  knowm  and  indeed  emulated  everyw’here.  Such 
a  position  is  not  attained  without  a  force  of  character  and  of 
intellect  which  leaves  its  mark  upon  everything  it  touches.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  in  literature,  as  in  war,  the  Spanish 
standard  was  high,  the  great  names  many.  Cervantes  takes  the 
first  place,  ranking  perhaps  in  the  competition  of  Europe  second 
only  to  Shakspere.  His  contemporary  countrymen  thought  Lope 
de  Vega  superior  to  Cervantes.  Posterity  has  not  approved  that 
judgment ;  but  Calderon  alone  (in  Spain)  could  dispute  with 
Lope  for  the  place  next  below  the  creator  of  Don  Quixote.  And 
Lope  led  the  way  where  Calderon  followed  :  his  influence  has 
been  greater  and  more  permanent,  though  his  name  is  too  often 
forgotten,  and — speaking  generally — his  works  are  known  only 
to  those  who  read  them  in  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 
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Even  in  Spanish  we  are  not  quite  certain  we  get  the  real 
Lope,  for  of  his  1,800  plays  few  were  published  or  revised  by 
himself.  For  a  long  time  he  regarded  his  dramas  as  unliterary 
stuff,  for  which  he  had  no  right  even  to  accept  payment.  Then 
he  begins  to  complain  of  the  “cruelty  with  which  his  style  and 
opinions  are  torn  to  pieces  by  those  who  daily  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  print  his  comedies  in  a  fashion  making  it  impossible  to 
own  them  his,”  and  for  a  short  time  he  edited  his  volumes  him¬ 
self.  As  he  grew  old,  however,  he  abandoned  what  seems 
to  have  been  an  uncongenial  task,  and  the  pirates  were 
busy  as  before.  1,800  plays  and  400  Autos,  not  counting 
eclogues,  entremeses ,  loas,  epistles,  hymns,  epics,  religious 
treatises,  and  everything  else  !  It  sounds  incredible  ;  but  his  own 
statements,  and  those  of  Pellicer,  his  enemy,  and  of  Montalvan, 
his  friend,  at  least  deserve  attention.  About  450  plays  are  extant 
—still  far  too  many  for  the  ordinary  foreigner  to  grapple  with. 
He  probably  reads  picked  specimens  and  generalises  from  too 
few,  beguiled  by  prejudice  (like  Schlegel),  or  possibly  run  away 
with  by  enthusiasm  (like  Grillparzer).  The  latter  read,  I  believe, 
all  Lope’s  existing  works ;  Chorley  also,  no  doubt.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  have  accomplished  even  so  much  as  Lord  Holland,  who 
says  he  knew  fifty  of  the  comedies,  nor  am  I  presumptuous  enough 
to  imagine  myself  a  critic.  In  this  brief  sketch  all  I  aim  at  is 
to  foster  interest  in  a  most  entertaining  author,  who  has  in¬ 
fluenced  literature,  and  has  given  even  a  humble  student  many 
hours  of  enjoyment. 


II 

The  main  incidents  of  Lope’s  life  are  well  known,  though  there 
is  confusion  of  dates,  largely  caused  by  his  own  inaccuracy.  He 
was  born  at  Madrid  in  1562,  his  parents  worthy  hard-working 
folk,  with  some  claim  to  a  pedigree.  The  boy  was  precocious, 
and  began  poetising  at  five,  bribing  his  schoolfellows  with  buns 
to  set  down  his  verses  for  him.  At  twelve  he  wrote  his  first  play, 
The  True  Lover,  which  in  later  years  he  revised  and  saw  acted. 
At  school  he  was  idle,  yet  contrived  to  learn  mathematics,  Latin, 
Greek,  Italian,  and  French,  as  well  as  to  become  proficient  in 
the  manly  arts  of  dancing,  singing,  and  fencing.  The  Bishop 
of  Avila  sent  him  to  the  University,  and  in  one  of  his  mature 
poems  he  publicly  attests  his  gratitude  to  this  early  benefactor. 
Then  followed  a  few  years  of  desultory  soldiering  and  private  secre¬ 
tary  work ;  his  long  career  as  lover  and  gallant  being  well  in  pro¬ 
gress.  His  love  marriage  with  Dona  Isabel  de  Urbino,  and  a 
subsequent  intrigue  in  the  orthodox  Capa  y  Espada  style,  are 
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described  in  the  autobiographical,  prose,  drama  novelesco,  La 
Dorotea.  After  sundry  adventures,  one  of  which  brought  him  to 
a  court  of  justice,  he  took  service  in  the  expedition  against  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  ill-fated  Armada,  saw  some  action,  survived  much  dis¬ 
tressful  voyaging  in  northern  seas,  and  eventually,  with  his  ship, 
got  back  to  Spain.  He  describes  “the  perils  of  war,  of  the  sea, 
of  many  accidents— all  dangers  to  my  liking;  exile  that  I  loved, 
wanderings  that  a  wild  will  idolised,  during  those  years  in  which 
mad  appetite  set  its  heel  on  the  neck  of  prudence.” 

He  was  inspired  with  some  interest  in  England,  and  in  later 
years  wrote  two  poems  on  English  affairs — La  Dragontea,  a  tirade 
against  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  The  Tragic  Crown,  a  panegyric 
on  Mary  Stuart.  While  actually  at  sea  he  had  made  time  to 
connx)se  a  long  and  not  very  interesting  epic  in  imitation  of 
Ariosto.  Returned  home,  he  settled  down  to  a  literary  life,  living, 
it  seems,  happily  with  his  wife  at  Toledo  till  her  death  three 
years  later,  and  w'orking  for  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Marques 
de  Sarria,  to  both  of  w'hom  he  refers  affectionately  in  his  later 
writings.  He  began  also  his  life-long  friendship  with  the  Duque 
de  Sesa,  whom  he  served  in  matters  literary  and  amatory  for 
thirty  years.  In  1003  he  was  at  Seville,  and  associated  with 
Cervantes.  Criticising  freely,  praising  with  gentle  irony,  they 
did  not  apparently  recognise  the  true  asjiect  of  each  other’s 
genius.  They  remained,  however,  on  familiar  if  somewhat  hos¬ 
tile  terms  till  the  death  of  Cervantes  in  1616. 

Lope’s  second  wife  was  Dona  Juana  de  Guardo,  and  with  her 
also  he  lived  happily.  Their  son,  Carlos,  died  at  seven,  and  the 
mother  soon  followed  him.  Much  distressed  by  these  bereave¬ 
ments,  Lope  Cnow'  settled  in  Madrid)  kept  his  infant  daughter 
w’ith  him  and  brought  home  two  elder  illegitimate  children,  Mar- 
cela  and  Lope,  both  of  whom  early  showed  signs  of  genius.  Alas ! 
the  boy  chose  arms,  not  letters,  for  his  profession,  and,  after 
gallant  service,  w'as  drowmed  at  sea.  Marcela  was  a  poetess  and 
critic,  belauded  by  others  beside  her  father.  She  w'as  beautiful 
also,  and  had  many  suitors;  but,  to  Lope’s  disappointment,  she 
took  the  veil  at  sixteen,  joining  the  Discalced  Trinitarians,  a  com¬ 
munity  to  which  belonged  also  a  natural  daughter  of  Cervantes. 
Tiopt^’s  correspondence  wdth  De  Sesa  has  showm  Marcela  in  a 
curious  literary  connection  wdth  a  not  very  edifying  amour  of  her 
father’s  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  pious  girl — the  family  was 
professedly  pious — may  have  been  shocked  and  disillusioned  to 
the  extent  of  renouncing  the  wicked  world  altogether. 

Lope  and  Cervantes  were  both  members  of  the  Cof radio 
(philanthropic  brotherhood)  of  the  Slaves  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
Later  Lope  joined  other  similar  societies,  and  for  many  years 
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he  was  a  Familiar  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1G14  he  became  a 
Priest. 

This  step  did  not  entail  separation  from  the  world.  He  lived 
on  with  his  children,  securing  leisure  for  his  literary  work,  in 
the  style  of  which  no  change  is  visible,  and  celebrating  Mass 
daily  in  his  private  chapel.  Early  in  his  clerical  career  he  risked 
De  Sesa’s  displeasure  by  refusing  to  act  as  his  go-between  in  an 
illicit  love  affair.  At  the  time  of  his  owm  intrigue  with  Marcela’s 
friend.  Dona  Marta,  he  would  have  been  less  scrupulous.  There 
is,  however,  no  occasion  to  impugn  his  religious  sincerity  on 
account  of  his  lapses  from  puritanical  morality.  Such  sins  were 
considered  venial,  and  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  writings  he 
preserved  a  decency  and  a  decorum  which  contrast  favourably 
with  the  open  vice  of  many  Eenaissance  dignitaries.  At  any 
rate,  Doha  Marta  (AmariUs)  was  the  last  of  his  mistresses;  and 
his  closing  years  were  dignified  and  austere,  devoted  to  his  work, 
and  to  religious  and  charitable  exercises.  In  a  poetical  epistle, 
he  thus  gives  his  reasons  for  taking  orders  :  “  Such  having  been 
the  contemplations  of  my  life’s  morn,  and  such  the  memories  of 
its  eve,  I  disposed  my  soul  to  the  priesthood;  that  the  asylum 
might  be  to  me  a  guard  and  a  defence ;  that  I  might  w'ean  myself 
from  mortal  things,  and,  humbly  w^earing  the  cross,  might  conquer 
at  last  the  supreme  dignity.” 

He  died  in  August,  1635.  His  last  poem,  “The  Age  of  Gold,” 
was  written  only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  His  disciple  and 
biographer  Montalvan,  and  his  friend  the  Duke  do  Sesa,  were  with 
him  at  the  end.  He  was  given  a  public  funeral,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  detail  is  that  the  cortege  went  out  of  its  way  to 
pass  down  the  street,  now  called  Calle  Lope  de  Vega,  where 
Marcela  lived  in  her  convent. 

Fiilike  Cervantes,  Ijopo  had  attained  in  his  lifetime  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  popularity.  He  was  acclaimed  like  a  king  in  the  stnvts. 
Cardinals  and  lit(‘rary  men  journeyed  from  Italy  to  see  him. 
His  very  name  became  an  adjective;  a  “Lope”  helmet  or  horse, 
signifying  one  of  superlative  excellence.  Though  he  had  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  he  died  poor.  He  had  spent  freely, 
was  hospitable  and  open-handed,  refusing  no  suppliant.  He 
bought  books  also — it  w^as  before  the  day  of  cheap  editions — 
pictures  and  treasures.  His  oratory  was  richly  furnished  and 
decorated  at  great  expense  for  all  festivals.  But  his  personal 
tastes  were  simple,  his  manner  of  life  frugal.  He  w^as  fond  of  his 
own  home,  the  little  house  in  Calle  Francos,  with  its  motto, 
Parva  propria  magna,  magna  aliena  parva,  and  of  his  garden, 
which  he  says  contained  only  “a  fountain,  two  nightingales,  tw'o 
trees,  ten  flowers,  one  orange,  and  a  single  rose.”  His  greatest 
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pleasures  he  found  in  nature ;  in  all  he  wrote  there  is  a  breezy,  |  1 

open-air  feeling,  which  is  one  of  the  contrasts  between  his  plays  ^  ^ 

and  Moliere’s.  That  he  was  fond  of  animals  we  may  gather  from  I  ^ 

his  many  spirited  descriptions  of  them.  Have  we  not  also  the  i! 

Gatomachia ,  the  long  epic  about  the  cats  (“for  there  be  men  who  ^  ‘ 

take  up  with  cats  as  a  solace  under  the  rebuffs  of  fortune  and  the  * 

ingratitude  of  princes”),  which  betrays  close  observation  of  those  I  ' 
dainty  domestic  tyrants?  “The  fair  Zapaquilda,  having  licked  | 
herself  carefully,  now  sat  upright  in  the  fresh  breeze,  as  decorous  I 
and  solemn  as  if  she  belonged  to  a  convent,  her  own  thoughts  i 
serving  her  as  a  mirror.”  |j 

Lope  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  strong  and  healthy,  light  | 
of  foot  and  of  hand.  He  considered  “exercise  the  best  of  f! 
natural  remedies,”  and  was  fond  of  long  walks  and  active  occu-  Ij 
pations.  Among  other  endearing  peculiarities,  Montalvan  I 
mentions  that  he  hated  bargainers,  dyed  hair,  those  who  asked  I 
others  their  age,  and  those  who  spoke  evil  of  women.  He  was  I 
generous  and  inclined  to  somewhat  indiscriminate  praise,  boast-  I 
ing,  indeed,  that  “there  was  no  contemporary  prince  of  great  [j 
exploits,  no  approved  preacher,  no  famous  painter  or  elegant  Ij 
l>oet,  whom  he  had  not  celebrated  in  his  writings.”  This  boast  | 
makes  certain  omissions  from  his  Laurel  de  Apolo,  an  eulogium  on  J 
authors  of  the  day,  all  the  more  suggestive.  y 

Lope’s  best  portrait — of  which  a  print  is  given  in  Don  Cayetano  | 
de  la  Barrera’s  excellent  biography — was  painted  by  Tristan,  a  | 
pupil  of  El  Greco.  It  shows  a  handsome  man  with  well-formed  I 
nose  and  thoughtful  eyes  under  finely-arched,  rather  heavy  eye-  | 
brows.  The  picture  has  wandered  from  Spain,  and  is  now  in  the  |i 
Hermitage  Gallery  at  St.  Petersburg.  | 

III  I 

Popular  poetry  may  be  said  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  national  I 
language  is  adequate  to  its  expression  ;  drama  conies  later.  The  | 
latter  seems  to  require  a  sort  of  national  ardour  and  self-con-  I 
sciousness ;  an  ordered  State  also,  in  which  there  is  communion  1 
of  thought,  and  co-operation  is  possible  among  large  groups  ot  | 
persons  with  a  common  interest.  | 

The  Spanish  Romances — lyrics,  epics,  ballads — have  never  lost  i 
their  hold  on  the  popular  imagination.  The  romantic,  the  epic 
note  is  heard  as  an  undertone  in  every  chord  sounded  later  in  the  f 
pulpit  or  on  the  stage.  Narrative  and  description,  tenderness  and  * 
melancholy,  wealth,  even  extravagance,  of  metaphor  and  symbol, 
all  this  was  a  legacy  from  the  Moors.  But  the  Moors  never 
attempted  drama  ;  the  parents  of  that  were  the  queer  old  Miracle  | 
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plays;  its  grandparents  the  Pagan  mimes,  with  their  choruses  and 
dances,  their  rough  appeal  to  primitive  instinct  and  familiar 
habits. 

Verse  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Spanish  drama.  The 
short  lines,  the  rhyming,  above  all,  the  assonances,  had  been 
familiar  for  centuries  in  the  Romances.  How  shall  such  delicate 
matters  be  reproduced  in  English?  Lope  de  Vega’s  verse,  grace¬ 
ful,  flowing,  musical  without  effort,  simple  but  not  childish,  has 
been  the  despair  of  translators.  As  I  say,  he  must  be  read  in  his 
own  language.  From  our  stage,  rhyme,  blank  verse  even,  have 
practically  vanished.  Rhythm  sounds  unnatural  to  us.  To  repro¬ 
duce  Lope’s  quick,  terse  dialogue  in  his  metre  and  his  rhyme 
would  in  English  seem  artificial,  or,  worse  still,  ridiculous. 

Estkella.  I  Como  me  amas?  How  dost  thou  love  me? 

Sancho.  Mtiriendo.  Dying. 

Estrella.  Antes  me  ofendes —  llather  thou  offendest  me — 

Sancho.  Viviendo.  Living. 

Estrella.  /  Oyeme  !  Hear  me  1 

Sancho.  No  hay  que  decir.  There  is  nought  to  say. 

Estrella.  ^Dondevas?  Whither  goest  thou? 

Sancho.  Voy  a  morir.  I  go  to  die. 

Estrella.  /  Vive  y  librarte !  Live  and  go  free. 

Sancho.  No  es  justo.  It  is  not  right. 

Estrella,  i  Por  quien  mueres?  For  whom  wouldst  thou  die? 

Sancho.  For  mi  gusto.  For  my  pleasure. 

It  is  odd  that  a  people  like  the  English,  who  have  produced 
some  of  the  finest  poetry  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  cannot  be 
called  a  poetical  people  as  a  whole.  No  unselected  British  audi¬ 
ence  would  eridure  (at  any  rate  to-day)  the  lengthy  lyrical  passages, 
the  exuberance  of  ornament,  which  the  so-called  Mousqueteros 
(musketeers)  of  the  Spanish  pit  (equivalent  to  our  gods  of  the 
gallery)  not  only  tolerated,  but  enjoyed  and  demanded.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  Oriental  tradition,  the  unconfessed  Arab  taint  in  the 
blood  of  the  people,  which  gave  the  Spaniards  that  love  of  song. 
Blended  with  the  sturdy  realism  also  characteristic  of  their  drama, 
the  romantic  form  in  which  it  was  presented  raised  it  insensibly 
to  the  ideal,  and  gilded  its  light  of  common  day  with  that  other 
light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

The  light  of  common  day !  Here  again  the  foreigner  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  Unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  received  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  society  which  it  presents,  the  Spanish  theatre  is  apt 
to  seem  to  him  artificial  and  unnatural,  a  dance  of  marionettes, 
instead  of  a  mirror  for  men  and  women.  These  conventions,  partly 
result  of  the  Feudal  system,  and,  as  such,  not  entirely  outgrown 
by  the  other  countries,  were  also  in  great  measure  the  outcome 
of  the  Moorish  occupation,  of  the  long  crusades  fought,  not  in 
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distant  lands,  like  the  crusades  of  the  English  and  the  French 
but  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  people,  in  Spain  itself.  For  in¬ 
stance,  religious  intolerance  rose  from  the  long  and  at  times 
seductive  presence  of  an  alien  faith ,  only  to  be  kept  under  by  being 
pronounced  accursed.  This  accounts  for  that  literary  idolatry  of 
the  Catholic  faith  which  strikes  us  English  sceptics  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  as  exaggerated  if  not  impossible.  Still  greater 
stumbling-blocks  are  the  position  of  w'omen  and  the  pun  d'onor 
(point  of  honour). 

In  the  society  represented  the  Spanish  ladies  are  supposed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  almost  Asiatic  seclusion,  each  one  the  prisoner  of 
some  male  gaoler — father,  brother,  or  husband — whose  personal 
honour  is  involved  in  her  absolute  isolation  from  all  strange  men, 
no  matter  how  honourable  in  intention ,  how  upright  in  character. 
Woe  betide  her  if  she  is  even  suspected  of  having  been  so  much 
as  addressed  by  an  outsider !  No  explanations  can  be  admitted. 
The  gaoler’s  duty  is  either  to  marry  her  instantaneously  to  the 
supposed  seducer,  or  to  cut  off  her  head  and  that  of  the  com¬ 
promising  man  as  well.  If  the  guardian  neglects  this  duty,  he 
is  hounded  out  of  society  as  if  he  were  a  heretic  or  a  traitor,  and 
is  never  again  allow'cd  to  call  himself  caballero.  Under  these 
circumstances  courtship  is  a  more  dangerous  exercise  than  bull¬ 
fighting.  The  lovers  take  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  the 
lives  of  their  relatives  too,  the  moment  they  undertake  it. 

That  was  the  convention,  familiar  to  everybody  in  the  audience, 
not  only  to  kings  and  courtiers,  but  to  the  mousqueteros,  though 
the  latter,  being  persons  hajos  y  cohardes  (low’-born  and  cowardly), 
were  not  expected  to  shape  their  own  conduct  by  it. 

How  far  all  this  was  carried  out  in  practice  I  do  not  presume 
to  determine.  Mr.  Chorley  says  he  has  found  historic  evidence 
that  it  was  literally  and  emphatically  the  practice  of  the  time. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  common  people  anyhow  found  it  a 
little  ridiculous,  and  that  Lope  sometimes  makes  occasion  to  laugh 
at  it,  thus  putting  himself  into  sympathy  with  the  groundlings. 

At  any  rate,  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  Capa  y  Espada 
plays  are  in  a  state  of  violent  revolt  against  the  convention.  The 
gentlemen,  very  strict  with  their  own  females  at  home,  are  as 
busy  as  possible  making  love  to  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  their 
friends,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  their  wives.  The  ladies, 
very  demure  in  the  presence  of  guardian  or  duenna  ,  are  all  enter¬ 
taining  lovers,  nay,  running  abroad  to  seek  them,  concealed  in 
mantos  (cloaks),  which  allow  only  one  eye  to  be  visible.  This 
disguise  was  itself  part  of  the  convention ;  it  w  as  permitted  and 
bound  to  be  respected.  If  the  fair  tapada  (cloaked  one)  got  into 
difficulties,  if  she  were  pursued  by  some  unwelcome  suitor,  or 
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jealous  rival,  or  furious  guardian,  her  proper  course  was  to  throw 
herself  on  the  protection  of  the  first  caballero  she  encountered, 
fleeing,  if  necessary,  into  his  very  house.  Were  he  young  or  old, 
friend  or  stranger,  willing  or  unwilling,  he  was  bound  in  honour 
to  take  up  her  quarrel  and  contrive  her  escape,  perhaps  getting 
his  head  cut  off  into  the  bargain. 

All  gentlemen  are  supposed  equal  in  personal  honour,  and 
need  no  further  credentials  than  a  good  pedigree.  Kings  are, 
of  course,  semi-divine.  The  sons  of  kings  or  nobles,  even  if  dis¬ 
guised,  lost,  or  illegitimate,  shine  by  their  own  light,  which  no 
adverse  circumstances  can  obscure ,  and  which  in  the  end  will  lead 
to  discovery  of  their  birth.  Lope  smiles  in  his  genial  way  also  at 
this.  In  El  Perro  del  Hortelano  (The  Dog  in  the  Manger)  the 
humble  hero  is  so  attractive  that  the  great  lady  falls  in  love  with 
him.  In  the  end  he  marries  her,  for  he  is  discovered  to  be  the 
sou  of  a  nobleman; — apparently  discovered;  it  is  all  nonsense,  a 
fiction  invented  by  the  gracioso,  though  the  countess  and  her 
relations  are  quite  satisfied. 

Another  strong  motive  of  these  intrigues  is  jealousy,  zelos.  In 
lover  or  mistress  zelos  are  necessary  proof  of  love.  They  break 
out  on  the  very  slightest  occasion,  and  are  a  devouring  madness, 
which  will  resort  to  the  extremest  measures  without  attracting 
surprise,  much  less  reproach.  Zelos  are  perhaps  more  congenial 
to  the  ordinary  person  than  the  pun  d’onor,  and  would  need  no 
apology  to  the  mousqueteros.  I  am  acquainted  with  only  one 
play  of  Lope’s  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  zelos.  It  is  one 
of  his  finest,  La  Estrella  de  Sevilla,  and  was  never,  it  appears, 
admired  by  his  contemporaries ! 

That  the  popular  audience  applauded  all  these  conventions  may 
be  explained  as  you  will ;  the  really  astonishing  and  admirable 
point  is  that  they  did  applaud,  and  did  extravagantly  enjoy, 
dramas  so  decorous  as  Lope’s — decorous  not  only  in  subject 
matter  but  in  every  line  even  of  the  most  passionate  love-scenes. 
The  contrast  with  even  our  owm  Shakspere  is  astonishing.  No 
coarse  oaths,  no  brutal  or  indecent  jests,  no  disgusting  details, 
very  seldom  a  genuinely  risky  situation,  a  douhle-entendre,  an 
unpleasant  development.  With  rare  and  trifling  exceptions  the 
plays  can  be  read  aloud  to  the  traditional  young  person  or  the 
maiden  aunt.  I  fear  the  English  playgoers  would  have  thought 
them  insipid  ;  the  “  problem  ”  mongers  to-day  would  condemn  the 
motives  as  trivial.  The  fact  remains  that  the  innate  refinement 
of  the  crowd  which  preferred  these  decent  and  graceful  comedies 
to  the  grossness  of  Rueda  and  other  of  Lope’s  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors  must  have  been  superior  to  anything  we  can  point  to  at 
that  time  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 
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Lope’s  treatment  of  women  is  beyond  all  praise.  No  more 
delightful  series  of  feminine  portraits  can  be  found  out  of  the 
pages  of  Shakspere.  The  Spaniard  has,  it  is  true,  no  Portia 
or  Imogen,  no  Cordelia,  Cleopatra,  or  Lady  Macbeth.  But 
his  Belisas  and  Juanas  are  good  seconds  to  the  Rosalind  and 
Viola  and  sweet  Ann  Page  of  the  lighter  Shaksperian  plays. 
These  Spanish  damsels,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  entirely  charm¬ 
ing.  Brave,  sprightly,  resourceful,  independent,  warm-hearted, 
even  passionate,  yet  pure-minded,  self-respecting,  and  refined 
in  word  and  action,  loyal  to  their  lovers,  generous  to  their 
friends — they  seem  beings  made  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
They  are  impersonations  of  simple  emotions,  never  mere  abstrac¬ 
tions,  but  brimful  of  actuality  and  life.  Compare  the  tender 
yet  heroic  Elena  in  The  Slave  of  Her  Lover  with  the  romantic 
wandering  maid  in  Over  the  Bridge,  Juana,  or  the  Countess 
of  Belflor,  who  is  the  “Dog  in  the  Manger,”  with  the  proud 
Diana  of  The  Greatest  Impossibility ,  who  makes  everyone  con¬ 
fess  that  successful  custody  of  a  woman  can  only  be  achieved 
by  herself.  Then  we  have  the  athletic  and  tomboyish  Belisa  of 
the  Bizarrerias  and  the  merry  Isabela,  who  won’t  be  denied  a 
glimpse  of  a  royal  personage,  and  who  never  fails  in  her  constancy 
to  a  rather  grave  lover,  even  when  the  gallant  young  Emperor  is 
at  her  feet.  We  can  laugh  at  the  prim  duenna  of  The  Steel  of 
Madrid  (prototype  of  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui),  who  herself  falls  in 
love  and  becomes  quite  human ;  and  who  can  help  admiring  the 
charming  peasants  Casilda  and  Elvira,  or  the  passionate  Cassan¬ 
dra  in  the  truly  tragic  Punishment  without  Vengeance? 

Lope’s  love-scenes  are  incomparable.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
he  had  personally  a  high  ideal  of  love.  He  constantly  refers  to 
its  mystic  and  spiritual  aspect,  to  the  union  of  souls,  to  the  purify¬ 
ing  and  ennobling  influence  of  a  deep  affection ,  to  the  crown  it  sets 
upon  life. 

In  that  quaint  and  very  picturesque  play,  El  Labrador  de 
Madrid,  which  gives  the  history  of  Isidro,  the  ploughman  saint, 
the  final  love-scene  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in  suggestiveness 
and  delicacy,  though  it  belongs  to  a  play  perfectly  simple,  almost 
childish  in  its  appeal  to  the  cruder  aspect  of  religion.  Very  beau¬ 
tiful,  too,  are  these  lines,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  young 
Emperor  in  If  Women  would  not  Peep,  and  imitated  by  Calderon 
in  his  Mayor  Monstruo  los  Zelos  : — 

Amor  Love  within  the  soul 

Aspira  en  el  alma  d  eterno  Towards  the  eternal  still  doth  tend, 

Que  como  ella  es  inmortal  And  as  the  Soul  immortal  is, 

Tambien  amor  puede  serlo;  So  Love,  immortal,  knows  no  end. 

Y  la  ira,  y  tu  lo  dices  Wrath,  as  thou  thyself  hast  said, 

Ser  breve,  pues  dura  el  tiempo  Is  brief;  and  in  a  moment  past — 

Que  dilata  la  venganza;  All  resentment  dies  with  time — 
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Pero  del  amor  sabeinoa 
Quo  piicde  durar  deapuea 
De  cjecutado  cl  dcaeo 
Todo  la  vida  en  un  hombre. 


But  Love,  wo  know,  will  long  outlast 
The  accomplishment  of  its  desire; 
Yea,  through  a  man’s  whole  life 
endure. 


Lope’s  plays  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes  :  those 
which  treat  of  chivalrous,  ideal  love,  of  which  Perihanez  and  the 
ComcndadoT  is  an  admirable  specimen ;  and  those  which  portray 
the  fashionable  gallantry ;  the  Iron  of  Madrid  or  The  Flowers  of 
Don  Juan  are  charming  in  this  second  class.  Lope  may  be  said 
to  have  invented  both  types,  the  idealism  of  the  one,  the  realism 
of  the  other,  heing  unlike  anything  in  the  dramatic  work  of  his 
forerunners. 

He  created  the  gracioso  also,  the  delicately  comic  personage 
who  parodies  the  hero,  and  interprets  the  whole  piece,  Greek- 
chorus-wise,  but  from  the  comic  point  of  view.  He  replaces  the 
fools  and  clowns  of  our  Elizabethans.  But  what  a  difference ! 
Shakspere’s  fools  are  great  persons — wits,  philosophers,  human 
souls  reverend  and  pathetic,  representing,  I  suppose,  the  dwarfs 
and  fools  which  were  part  of  the  court  and  castle  furniture.  Lope 
is  not  Shakspere,  and  we  shall  look  vainly  in  his  pages  for 
Lear’s  fool  or  Touchstone.  Lope  had  not  the  genius  to  take  up 
enslaved,  tortured,  deformed  persons,  and  idealise  them  into 
supermen.  He  lets  them  alone.  I  have  come  across  no  instance 
in  which  physical  or  mental  misfortune  is  ridiculed,  though  that 
sad  gallery  of  Imbeciles  at  the  Prado,  painted  hy  Velasquez  for 
Lope’s  Philip  IV.,  shows  that  these  wretched  beings  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  dramatist. 

The  gracioso  belongs  to  a  different  type.  Lancelot  Gobbo  and 
Speed  are  his  cousins,  but  the  Spaniard  is  slighter,  gayer,  more 
adroit.  (In  Perihaflez,  the  gracioso  is  very  like  Gobbo.)  He  is 
materialistic,  hajo  and  often  coharde  ;  the  master  of  commonsense 
and  wet-blanketism  whenever  the  romantic  and  rhetorical  hero 
would  lose  touch  with  sublunary  things.  The  audience  must  have 
delighted  in  the  gracioso.  He  forestalled  criticism,  and  said  the 
things  which  all  the  prosaic  people  were  thinking.  He  spread  all 
over  Europe,  so  his  popularity  was  no  mere  local  accident.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  outgrown  him  now,  and  his  puns  and  mimicries  wax 
tedious.  But  he  played  his  part.  E.I.P. 

Lope  has  been  blamed  for  verbosity,  redundance,  overstraining 
of  metaphor  and  conceit,  carelessness  (giving  a  sea  to  Hungary 
even  as  Shakspere  gave  one  to  Bohemia).  Chrysalda  in  the 
Arcadia  is  compared  to  fourteen  celestial  objects,  ten  flowers, 
ten  precious  stones,  eleven  birds,  twelve  trees,  twelve  quad¬ 
rupeds,  twelve  marine  productions.  But  the  Arcadia  w^as  an 
early  work,  and  natural  taste  pruned  these  extravagances  as  the 
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poet  developed.  In  his  philippics  against  Gongora,  the  Spanish 
Euphuist,  Lope  exhibits  very  sound  taste.  By  pure  Castilian,  he 
says,  he  understands  neither  archaisms,  affectations,  meaningless 
repetitions,  nor  obscurities;  but  the  language  in  the  perfection  of 
its  grammar,  with  asperities  omitted  and  its  facile  beauty  turned 
to  account.  “Some  there  are  who,  desiring  to  raise  their  style  to 
lofty  heights,  write  with  neither  sense  nor  sweetness,  losing  both 
soul  and  body,  administering  short  measure  ihehcr  pinado)  to  the 
learned,  and  confusion  and  discomfiture  to  the  ignorant.” 

Lope  cannot  be  called  a  great  wit  :  Cervantes  far  surpassed  him 
in  this  respect.  He  seldom  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
things.  Banter,  kindly  irony,  mirthful  humour,  he  gives  us; 
quaint,  unexpected  turns  of  phrase  or  thought.  He  is  pathetic; 
the  irrevocable,  relentless  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  is  beyond  him. 
He  can  be  sad,  not  despairing,  contemplative  not  profound,  sensi¬ 
tive  rather  than  passionate.  His  characters  are  well  individual¬ 
ised  ;  they  are  alive  (which  Calderon’s  are  not)  but  we  seldom 
feel  their  author  had  got  really  inside  them,  knew  the  whole  man 
from  cradle  to  grave,  as  Shakspere  knew  Othello  or  Macbeth. 
We  seem  looking  on  at  real  people  performing  their  parts  in  life. 
We  do  not  ourselves  take  part  in  the  drama  in  the  sense  that,  as 
Hazlitt,  I  think,  says,  “We  are  all  of  us  Hamlet.” 

Perhaps  this  objective  way  is  the  right  way  of  the  drama.  The 
question  remains  :  Can  the  playwright  give  life  and  reality  to 
his  personages  unless  he  draws  them  from  the  inside?  How 
has  Tjope  come  by  those  Sanchos  and  Estrellas,  Belisas  and 
Federigos,  Don  Juan  de  Fox,  and  the  Emperor  Otho?  Has  he 
evolved  them  out  of  an  idea  or  put  them  together  by  observation 
and  imitation?  Has  he  seen  them  with  his  inner  eye?  Are  they 
inspirations  of  some  extraneous  genius,  or  are  they  autobiograph¬ 
ical,  himself  in  other  circumstances,  with  a  different  cloak,  a 
different  brain,  and  a  different  history? 

I  doubt  Lope,  or  any  true  artist,  could  answer  these  questions; 
a  creator  is  seldom  much  of  an  analyst.  One  thing  we  know  of  his 
nu'thods  :  he  took  note  of  those  parts  of  his  plays  which  were  the 
most  applauded,  and  set  himself  to  repeating  the  effect.  That 
sounds  rather  mechanical — almost  immoral.  But  another  question 
starts  up  :  What  is  the  aim  of  art?  to  please  the  artist  himself  or 
the  connoisseur,  or  the  man  in  the  street?  The  greatest  art 
pleases  all  three  ;  L’esprit  de  iont  Jc  monde  is  the  ideal.  But  where 
shall  we  find  the  greatest  artists?  Lope  is  not  great  enough  for 
that  small  class.  Frankly,  he  chose  for  the  Vox  Fopuli,  and  he 
succeeded  where — in  the  matter  of  plays — Cervantes,  a  greater 
than  he,  had  failed. 

His  attitude  is  almost  uniformly  urbane,  tolerant,  genial,  which 
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is  the  great  contrast  between  him  and  Moliere.  He  was  not 
revolutionary,  had  no  quarrel  with  his  king  or  country,  society 
or  church.  His  works  are  rather  the  epitome  of  his  epoch  and 
his  native  land  than  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era.  He  is  the 
typical  seventeenth-century  Spaniard.  The  author  of  an  entire 
literature,  he  inherited  traits  from  the  Latin,  the  Goth,  the 
Moor;  borrowed  romance  from  the  troubadours,  style  from  the 
Italians,  grave  simplicity  from  the  ballads.  The  spirit  of  the 
Conquistadores  is  in  him,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  chivalry 
and  courts.  He  is  brother  to  the  countryman,  living  on  the  land, 
ploughing,  reaping,  moving  among  oxen  and  sheep  and  mules 
and  the  clowns  of  the  fields.  Cities  appeal  to  him  with  their 
legends  and  monuments — the  association  of  ideas  which  comes 
with  a  name.  “This,  Lady,  is  imperial  Toledo,  round  whose 
feet  flows  the  crystal  Tagus,  seeming  to  linger  in  her  shadow. 

I  marvel  this  mountain  is  not  afeared  of  itself  to  see  such  great¬ 
ness  !  Never  did  the  IMoor  change  Toledo’s  name  !  Her  church 
is  the  living  monument  of  heaven ,  and  has  known  no  government 
than  Peter’s.  Her  ladies,  her  knights,  her  people,  have  so  won 
me  that  I  would  fain  live  in  so  noble  a  city,  though  it  were  to 
live  there  but  as  a  slave  !  ’’ 

Lope  brings  in  the  names  of  the  old  families,  of  the  war-famous 
towns,  with  the  skill  of  a  Milton.  He  revels  in  describing  parties 
of  knights  and  soldiers  returning  from  the  Moorish  campaigns — 
village  dances,  weddings,  processions,  bull-fights,  or  mere  wan¬ 
derings  over  hill  and  plain  in  the  open  air  and  the  sunshine.  It 
is  not  word-painting  with  set  purpose  of  description  ;  it  all  comes 
in  for  pure  love  of  it. 

“This  home-coming  throng  :  the  neighing  horses  straining  at 
the  curb,  yet  mindful  of  their  lords ;  the  shining  arms,  into  which 
the  sun  looks  as  into  a  mirror ;  the  coloured  banners  streaming 
with  the  sashes  of  the  Moors ;  the  ladies  at  the  window  crying 
‘Welcome!’  some  with  floating  tresses,  of  which  the  sun  is 
envious,  others  dressed  in  gala  and  clothed  in  their  hopes; — I 
saw  them  all,  as  now  I  see  the  beautiful  peasant  maidens  attend¬ 
ing  on  your  daughter,  all  dressed  in  their  scarlet,  their  blue, 
their  green  kirtles,  embroidered  with  their  gold  and  silver,  wear¬ 
ing  their  white  ribbons,  their  chains  and  pendants,  and  necklaces 
of  coral.” 

This  paper  is  already  over  long,  though  too  short  to  give  more 
than  a  glance  at  the  many  and  varied  interests  in  an  author 
who  wrote  more  than  all  the  Elizabethans  put  together.  I  had 
meant  to  divide  the  plays  into  the  usual  classifications — historical, 
adventurous,  and  so  forth,.;  to  give  sketches  of  one  or  two  of 
my  favourites;  to  speak  of  the  songs  and  hymns,  some  of  which 
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arc  sung  in  the  Madrid  streets  to-day ;  of  the  “  Triumph  of 
Faith,”  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  some  missionaries  in 
Japan,  with  interesting  observations  on  the  Japanese  themselves, 
corroborated  by  our  later  knowledge  of  that  remarkable  people; 
of  Lope’s  private  letters,  and  his  many  autobiographical  and  topi¬ 
cal  poems,  which  give  graphic  accounts  of  his  private  life  and 
of  public  events  and  amusements. 

But  it  is  all  far  more  interesting  in  Lope’s  own  beautiful 
language,  and  it  is  better,  probably,  to  leave  it  there,  unparodied, 
uncaricatured.  I  must  allow  myself  parting  kicks  at  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  who  thought  Lope’s  genius  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
making  translations;  and  at  Lewes,  who  imagined  “any  boy  of 
twenty  with  the  requisite  ability  could  have  written  the  best  of 
Lope’s  plays.”  (I  admit  “the  requisite  ability  ”  is  a  large  order.) 

Let  us  conclude  with  Grillparzer’s  more  suggestive  exaggera¬ 
tion  ;  “Shakspere  gives  us  Nature  in  a  compendium;  Lope  gives 
it  without  selection,  as  it  manifests  itself,  and  moves  and  unrolls. 
He  cannot  be  called  the  greatest  poet ;  but  his  is  the  most  poetic 
temperament  of  modern  times.” 

Helen  Hester  Colvill. 


THE  EXTRAVAGANCES  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
ELAGABALUS. 


The  Rome  of  Elagabalus  was  a  dream  aflame  with  gold,  “a 
city  of  triumphal  arches,  enchanted  temples,  royal  dwellings, 
vast  porticos,  and  wide,  hospitable  streets;  a  Rome  purely  Greek 
in  conception  and  design.  On  its  heart,  from  the  Circus  Maximus 
to  the  Forum’s  edge,  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  Palace  of  Nero 
still  shone ,  fronted  by  a  stretch  of  columns  a  mile  in  length ;  a 
palace  so  w’onderful  that  even  the  cellars  were  frescoed.  In  the 
baths  of  porphyry  and  verd  antique,  you  had  waters  cold  or 
sulphurous  at  will,  and  these  Elagabalus  threw  open  to  all  whose 
forms  pleased  him,  men  and  women  alike”  (a  custom  of  mixed 
bathing  which  had  been  abolished  by  Hadrian  and  was  again 
proscribed  by  Alexander  Severus).  “The  dining-halls  had  ivory 
ceilings,  from  w^hich  flowers  fell,  and  wainscots  that  changed  at 
every  service.  The  walls  were  alive  with  the  glisten  of  gems, 
with  marbles  rarer  than  jewels.  In  one  hall  was  a  dome  of 
sapphire,  a  floor  of  malachite,  crystal  columns  and  red  gold  wmlls  ; 
about  the  Palace  were  green  Savannahs,  forest  reaches,  the  call 
of  the  bird  and  deer ;  before  it  was  a  lake  eight  acres  of  which 
Vespasian  had  drained  and  replaced  by  an  amphitheatre  which  is 
still  the  w'onder  of  the  world.” 

Into  this  profusion  of  aesthetic  loveliness,  the  youth  of  fourteen 
summers  stepped  proudly,  realising  how  fitting  a  background  it 
made  to  his  glorious  beauty.  It  wms  Nero’s  creation,  and  here 
was  a  young  Nero  (in  face  and  manner),  suddenly  reappeared  to 
enjoy  what  he  had  been  prematurely  forced  to  leave. 

In  spite  of  everything,  Nero  w'as  still  the  idol  of  the  masses. 
For  years  fresh  roses  had  lain  on  his  tomb,  the  memory  of  his 
festivals  was  unforgettable,  regret  for  him  refused  to  be  stilled  ; 
he  was  more  than  a  god,  he  wms  a  tradition,  and  his  second  advent 
was  confidently  expected.  The  Egyptians  had  proclaimed  that 
the  soul  has  its  avatars ;  the  Romans  had  sneered  in  their  philo¬ 
sophical  fashion  at  all  ideas  of  soul  migration  till  Elagabalus 
sauntered  from  that  distant  Emesa,  an  Antonine  at  the  head  of 
an  adoring  army ;  then  they  began  to  think  that  the  Egyptians 
were  wiser  than  they  looked,  for  in  the  blue  eyes  of  the  young 
Emperor  the  spirit  of  Nero’s  magnificence  shone. 

All  men  were  charmed.  The  Senate  wdth  their  Aurelius,  the 
people  with  their  Nero,  the  army  with  their  Antonine.  Certainly 
in  profusion  Elagabalus  was  destined  to  rival  his  prototype.  His 
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prodigalities  were  more  extravagant,  his  mignons  more  blatant 
his  wives  more  numerous,  and  his  processions  more  splendid.  Only 
in  cruelty  (at  which  none  can  cavil)  did  the  resemblance  fail. 
Nero  had  regretted  his  ability  to  write  when  first  a  death  warrant 
was  presented  for  his  signature ;  he  appended  his  name  and  soon 
found  the  taste  for  blood.  Elagabalus  wept  at  the  sight  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  poverty  and  misery  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  as  he  never 
avoided  seeing  it ,  he  must  have  wept  often  ;  in  fact ,  a  favourite 
pastime,  according  to  Herodian,  was  wandering  disguised  through 
the  purlieus  of  the  city  ;  sometimes  he  would  serve  as  potboy  in 
the  taverns,  or  as  barber’s  assistant  in  the  slums;  as  itinerant 
vendor  of  vegetables  and  perfumes  about  the  streets ;  which  antics 
assume  a  most  reprehensible  flavour  in  the  mouth  of  the  historian 
after  the  Emperor  had  conceived  the  notion  of  taking  the  world 
into  his  confidence  and  had  ordered  paintings  of  himself  in  the 
plebeian  garbs  above  mentioned.  Any  way,  Elagabalus  tried  to 
alleviate  distress,  which  was  more  practical  than  tears,  though  an 
unusual  extravagance  amongst  the  Emperors  of  the  decadence. 

From  his  infancy  the  boy  had  gloried  in  extravagance.  Even 
as  a  private  citizen  he  had  refused  to  stir  without  a  procession  of 
sixty  chariots  following,  a  foible  which  had  caused  Maesa  to 
gnash  her  teeth  instead  of  adopting  measures  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  such  ostentation.  He  had  never  even 
thought  of  austerity,  simplicity,  and  poverty  as  necessary  evils,  let 
alone  as  Christian  virtues  to  be  borne  with  fortitude  and  temper¬ 
ance.  Once  when  a  friend  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  afraid 
that  his  prodigalities  would  land  him  in  ultimate  necessity,  he 
replied  with  an  astounding  self-complacency,  “What  can  he  better 
for  me  than  to  be  heir  to  myself.”  Like  many  a  modern  child, 
he  objected  to  woollen  garments,  and  his  parents  were  foolish 
enough  to  give  way  to  his  whimsies ;  he  disliked  the  feel  of  wool, 
he  said.  Another  prejudice  was  against  linen  that  had  been 
washed.  So  dainty  was  he  that  he  never  used  the  same  gar¬ 
ments  or  the  same  jewels  twice,  says  Lampridius.  But  in 
Borne  wool  was  necessary ;  Borne  was  never  healthy ;  Maesa 
knew  it  by  exjx^rience,  but  was  more  than  willing  to  tempt 
providence  by  returning  thither.  The  Tramontana  visited  it 
then  as  now ;  fever,  too,  and  sudden  death.  Wool  was  cer¬ 
tainly  necessary;  besides,  it  was  the  accustomed  dress  of  the 
country,  and  Borne  was  intensely  conservative,  she  would  not 
endure  an  Emperor  who  came  dressed  as  an  Eastern  bar¬ 
barian  ;  the  boy  of  thirteen  years  must  adopt  the  clothes,  habits 
and  customs  of  his  adopted  country,  of  his  reputed  father  ;  thus  the 
grandmother  argued  till  Elagabalus  was  bored  with  the  discus¬ 
sion,  and  told  the  lady  so.  He  was  devising,  moreover,  he 
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announced,  garments  more  splendid  and  more  bizarre  than  any 
Rome  had  found  outside  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  fancy 
was  a  frail  tunic  of  purple  silk  diapered  with  gold,  or  that  even 
more  resplendent  garment  which  w'as  woven  throughout  of  fine 
gold  and  encrusted  with  gems.  Alone  of  the  garments  he  had 
seen,  this  enhanced  his  beauty  and  gave  dignity  to  his  move¬ 
ments.  The  sleeves  were  long  and  full,  reaching  to  his  heels,  open 
to  show  the  rounded  softness  of  his  girlish  arms ;  gilded  leather 
covered  his  feet  and  reached  to  his  thighs ;  it  was  softer  than  wool 
and  certainly  show'ed  his  form  to  better  advantage.  Sometimes 
after  supper  he  would  appear  in  public  dressed  in  the  stiff  dalmatic 
of  a  young  deacon,  calling  himself  Fabius  Gurgis,  and  Scipio, 
because  the  parents  of  these  youths  had  formerly  shown  them 
to  the  people  in  this  costume  in  order  to  correct  their  bad  manners. 

Encircling  his  curls  (but  in  the  Palace  only)  was  a  diadem  of 
heavy  gold,  studded  w’ith  jew’els ;  not  the  simple  golden  circlet 
known  to  the  Poman  w’orld,  but  one  after  a  Persian  design  (just 
introduced  by  Caracalla),  rich,  splendid,  and  brilliant  with  the 
numbers  of  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  which  he  thought 
became  him.  Unfortunately,  his  taste  for  precious  stones  did 
not  stop  here.  Lampridius  and  Herodian  pour  deserved  scorn 
on  the  numerous  bracelets,  rings  and  necklaces,  all  as  rich  and 
costly  as  could  be  made,  with  which  he  decked  his  person,  but, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  on  his  shoe-buckles,  whose  stones,  en¬ 
graved  cameo  and  intaglio,  were  the  w’onder  of  the  beholder; 
their  cry  has  been  increased  to  a  howl  by  later  commentators, 
who  seem  to  consider  it  a  species  of  indecency  that  the  Emperor’s 
shoes  w’ere  of  fine  leather,  his  stones  priceless,  while  theirs  were 
of  ill-dressed  cowhide,  held  together  with  buckles  of  paste. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  taste,  this  overlaying  of  the  body 
with  an  inordinate  display  of  wealth,  even  when  done  merely 
for  the  honour  of  one’s  God,  as  Elagabalus  protested.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  still  knowm  both  in  the  Plutocratic  and  Sacerdotal 
worlds.  Certain  minds  still  revolt,  still  see  its  snobbery,  vanity 
and  degeneracy,  are  even  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  vanity  of  such  functionaries  w'ill  one  day  renounce  what  is 
their  main  means  of  attraction. 

Elagabalus’  love  of  extravagance  comes  out  most  strongly  in 
his  ritual  of  worship.  Never  in  the  history  of  Pome  had  such 
daily  waste  of  life  and  liquor,  such  profusion  of  colour  and  gold, 
flowers,  music,  and  movement  displayed  the  honour  of  God  or 
man.  The  Emperor’s  one  idea  was  to  eclipse  all  that  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  imagined.  It  wms  a  stupendous  task  to  surpass  Nero 
in  fantasy,  Otho  and  Vitellius  in  greediness;  but  he  had  read 
Suetonius,  and  not  an  eccentricity  of  the  Ceesars  had  escaped  his 
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notice.  He  knew,  too,  where  to  exceed  them,  and  still  lives  on  ai 
the  reputation  of  a  work  accomplished.  £ 

The  hecatombs  of  oxen  and  innumerable  quantities  of  sheep,  ri 

which  came  daily  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  required  a  perfect  't  a 

army  of  butchers  that  their  slaughter  might  do  homage  to  the 
Image  while  daylight  lasted.  These,  with  the  spices,  wine,  and  i  c 

flowers,  were  but  part  payment  of  the  interest  which  the  high  t 

priest  felt  his  family  owed  to  Elagabal  for  the  past  and  present  r 

successes  of  his  house ,  while  his  most  beloved  title  w’as  that  which  I  t 

styled  him  Invictus  Sacerdos  Dei  Solis.  There  is  a  great  variety  1 

in  his  medals,  both  in  those  coined  by  the  Senate  and  in  those  I  i 

struck  by  himself,  whereon  this  priesthood  of  his  is  described.  }i  ] 

Chief  Priest  and  Invincible  Priest  of  Elagabal,  or  the  Sun,  are  |  i 

commonly  to  be  met  with  round  his  image,  which  stands  in  a  I  i 
sacrificing  posture,  wfith  a  censer  in  his  hand,  over  an  altar.  It  | 

w’as  in  this  Supreme  Ineffable  Spirit  that  the  Emperor  put  his  | 

trust;  to  him  he  ascribed  his  health,  wealth,  and  security,  to-  | 

gether  with  that  of  his  whole  catholic  church  militant  here  on  I 

earth.  ;i 

On  his  arrival  in  Eome  in  the  year  219  a.d.  ,  Elagabalus  thought  p 
w’ell  to  carry  through  the  laudable  custom  (for  the  poor)  of  bestow-  | 
ing  the  usual  congiary  on  the  people.  If  Mediobarbus  is  to  be  i 
trusted,  he  gave  six  such  during  his  short  reign  of  approximately  [ 
four  years,  besides  the  soldiers’  donatives  (which  to  his  cost  and  | 
undoing  he  foolishly  neglected  as  time  went  on).  To-day  such  | 
liberalities  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  take  the  form  of  free  meals  I 
and  a  limited  supply  of  beer.  Such  are  amiable  and  satisfying  I 
methods  of  spending  the  public  money  in  an  ingratiating  fashion.  | 
What  Elagabalus  gave  was  from  the  private  funds  of  his  house,  | 
and  was  given  in  a  manner  quite  his  own.  Formerly  it  had  been  I  ; 
usual  to  distribute  gold  and  silver  (Nero  had  added  eccentric  gifts,  ^ 
of  course)  on  such  occasions,  but  Elagabalus  signalised  his  assiimp-  ! 
tion  of  the  Consulship  by  the  distribution  of  fat  oxen,  camels, 
eunuchs,  slaves,  caparisoned  saddle-horses,  closed  sedans  and 
carriages,  hoping,  as  he  remarked,  that  all  men  would  remember  j 
these  were  the  gifts  of  the  Emperor ;  as  though  any  were  likely 
to  forget  when  they  found  themselves  saddled  wdth  a  dromedary,  i 
and  expected  to  conduct  it  safely  to  their  own  back-yard  through  ! 

the  crowded  lanes  of  the  city.  Such  gifts  were  often  more  trouble 
than  they  w^ere  worth,  and  the  scramble  at  the  distribution  much  | 


w^hat  it  would  be  now,  at  least,  according  to  Lampridius’  descrip-  | 
tion  of  those  yearly  distributions  which  followed  the  translation  | 
of  the  Great  God  to  his  temple  in  the  suburbs.  f 

At  times  Elagabalus  gave  money ;  witness  the  congiary  and 
donative  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Cornelia  Paula,  when,  j 
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as  Herodian  tells  us,  not  only  the  people,  but  also  the  Senators, 
Equites,  and  even  the  Senators’  wives  partook  of  the  liberality, 
receiving  150  denarii  each,  the  soldiers  250,  on  account,  presum¬ 
ably,  of  their  superior  usefulness. 

Had  this  boy’s  megalomania  stopped  short  at  donatives  and 
congiaries,  we  should  know  little  but  good  of  him  ;  unfortunately, 
he  considered  that  to  love  oneself  is  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
romance,  and  spent  his  money  as  best  pleased  his  fancy  at  the 
moment,  which  was  always  with  a  taste  for  resplendency. 

We  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  his  reclining  couches,  solid  silver, 
richly  chased,  the  cushions  upholstered  in  purple  woven  with 
pure  gold.  There  were  entire  services  in  silver  for  table  use,  very 
massive ; — even  the  saucepans  were  in  the  same  metal — and 
numerous  elegantly  fashioned  vases  or  cups  containing  100  lb. 
weight  of  precious  metal  apiece,  wdth  the  most  obvious  indecencies 
engraved  or  repoussed  on  the  sides.  The  strange  part  of  it  all 
was  that  he  took  delight,  not  so  much  in  the  possession  of  all 
this  splendour  as  in  the  giving  of  it  to  his  friends,  so  much  so 
that  the  silversmiths  could  scarce  keep  pace  with  his  generosity. 

It  is  a  good  feeling  that  of  giving  generously,  better  to  give  than 
to  receive,  and  what  Elagabalus  got  in  return  cost  the  giver  so 
little  pain. 

To  food  and  drink  the  Emperor  was  as  much  addicted  as  the 
traditional  city  alderman,  though  his  imagination  certainly  sur¬ 
passed  that  of  the  retired  tradesman,  at  least  in  quality  and 
design.  His  chief  authority  was  Apicius,  the  renowned  author 
of  a  book  entitled  De  Re  Coquinaria,  but  he  had  other  models 
almost  as  famous,  if  not  as  long-lived,  in  the  Emperors  Otho  and 
Vitellius,  and  managed  to  outdo  them  all  in  extravagance.  Lam- 
pridius  states  that  no  feast  cost  Elagabalus  less  than  100,000 
sesterces,  and  often  reached  the  stupendous  figure  of  300,000, 
tout  compris.  The  number  of  dishes  has  been  reached,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  modern  luxury,  but  to  Lampridius  twenty-two 
courses  sounded  absurd  ;  not  so,  however,  the  ablutions,  and  the 
courtesans  who  always  attended  and  utilised  the  intervals  in  an 
unbecoming  manner.  Occasionally  these  intervals  were  of  some 
length,  caused  by  the  removal  of  whole  services  of  plate  to  the 
possession  of  some  guest  who  had  said  the  right  thing  at  the 
psychological  moment.  Another  means  of  delay  was  found  in 
the  practice,  which  Elagabalus  instituted,  of  taking  each  course 
in  the  house  of  a  different  friend,  a  game  which  necessitated  the 
transference  of  the  whole  party  in  their  gold  and  ivory  chariots 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  Palatine,  thence  to  the  Coelian  Hill,  and 
again  to  another  friend  who  might  live  beyond  the  walls,  and  yet 
to  another  in  Trastevere.  This,  with  the  usual  impedimenta. 
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arriving  at  the  house  of  each,  for  the  dishes  in  their  order,  took  I 
time,  and  in  such  a  fashion  we  can  w'ell  believe  the  chronicler  I 
who  states  that  a  single  feast  was  scarce  finished  in  the  day-  I 
time,  especially  as  the  intervals  for  customary  enjoyments  were  I 
aiTanged  with  due  regard  for  the  utmost  desires  of  the  guests.  I 
It  is  charming  to  imagine  a  feast  such  as  is  recorded  of  | 
Maecenas,  where  “in  ungirdled  tunics  the  guests  lay  on  silver  beds  I 
the  head  and  neck  encircled  with  amaranthe — whose  perfume,  in  I 
opening  the  pores,  neutralises  the  fumes  of  wine — fanned  by  bovs  I 
whose  curly  hair  they  used  as  napkins.  Under  the  supervision  1 
of  butlers  the  courses  were  served  on  silver  platters,  so  large  that  I 
they  covered  the  tables.  Sows’  breasts  with  Lyhian  truffles,  I 
dormice  baked  in  poppies  and  honey,  peacocks’  tongues  flavoured  I 
with  cinnamon ,  oysters  stewed  in  garum — a  sort  of  anchovy  sauce  1 
made  of  the  intestines  of  fish — flamingoes’  and  ostriches’  brains,  I 
followed  by  the  brains  of  thrushes,  paroquettes,  pheasants  and  1 
peacocks,  also  a  yellow  pig  cooked  after  the  Trojan  fashion,  from 
which,  when  carved,  hot  sausages  fell  and  live  thrushes  flew ;  sea- 
wolves  from  the  Baltic,  sturgeons  from  Rhodes,  fig-peckers  from 
Samos,  African  snails  and  the  rest.”  A  full  list  of  the  dainties 
set  forth  w'ould  w'eary  the  amateur,  might  even  make  him  envious  | 
of  the  times  that  are  now  long  dead,  times  when  the  ceaseless  F 
round  of  beef  and  mutton  would  have  been  considered  monotonous  | 
or  bad  art,  and  year  in  year  out  plain  boiled  greens  w^ere  unknown ;  » 

times  when  the  Emperor  served  grains  of  gold  with  his  peas,  | 

rubies  with  lentils,  beans  and  amber,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  | 
sight though  his  salads  of  mullets’  fins  wdth  cress,  balm  mint  I 
and  fenugreek,  we  should  probably  have  found  no  greater  delicacy  | 
than  the  under-cooked  vegetables  of  this  twentieth  century  of  I 
our  salvation  and  consequent  discomfort.  ■ 

As  with  food,  so  with  wine,  Elagabalus  was  a  glutton.  Mulsum, 
that  cup  composed  of  white  wine,  roses,  nard,  absinthe  and  honey,  | 
was  vienx  jeu.  The  delicate  wines  of  Greece  were  always  palat-  j 
able  ;  so  was  the  crusty  Falernian  of  the  year  632  a.u.c.,  to  those  j 
who  were  of  an  age  to  appreciate  its  worth ;  the  young  gourmet 
thought  otherwise  and  rendered  them  noisome  by  the  addition  j 
of  crushed  pine  kernels  and  fircones.  It  was  a  youthful  taste, 
such  as  w^e  still  distrust,  but  scarcely  immoral  in  the  generally 
accepted  sense  of  the  term.  As  regards  a  tendency  to  over- 
indulgence  in  good  liquor,  w’e  have  no  data;  there  is  a  passage 
in  Lampridius  (though  evidently  faulty)  which  asserts  that  the  I 

Emperor  used  to  mix  wine  with  the  baths  and  then  invite  the  jj 

guests  to  drink ,  the  basin  from  which  he  had  drunk  being  easily  * 

distinguishable  by  the  fall  in  its  level ;  an  utter  impossibility,  and  | 

not  even  clever  as  a  bit  of  scandal.  Another  extravagance  culled 
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from  the  same  biographer  tells  how  this  child  realised  the  summer 
by  feasts  at  which  all  was  of  one  colour,  food  as  well  as  fittings, 
and  how  he  would  order  all  the  dishes  of  a  certain  day  to  be 
composed  of  a  single  sort  of  flesh  :  it  might  be  pheasant  under 
twenty  different  garbs,  fowds  served  on  the  same  scale,  even  fish, 
if  the  Court  happened  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  At  another 
time  you  would  be  served  with  a  vegetarian  diet,  or  occasionally 
with  nothing  but  pork,  which  sounds  inconsistent  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  same  author  has  sneered  copiously  at  the  Em- 
[xjror’s  adoption  of  the  Jew’ish  superstition  in  this  matter.  He 
farther  tells  us  that  it  was  not  magnificent  enough  for  this  child’s 
fancy  to  recline  on  silver  beds,  with  covers  fashioned  in  cloth  of 
gold;  his  cushions  were  of  hare’s  fur,  or  of  down  from  under  the 
partridge’s  wing,  whilst  the  whole  was  strewn  thick  with  flowers 
and  {lerfumes,  those  of  important  guests  with  saffron  and  gold 
dust.  Wherever  he  went  were  flowers  strewing  the  way — lilies, 
violets,  roses,  and  narcissus. 

No  mention  of  psychological  extravagance  would  be  complete 
without  a  certain  disquisition  on  the  use  of  perfumes.  Here,  as 
everywdiere  else,  Lampridius  tells  us  that  Elagabalus  contrived 
to  outdo  his  predecessors.  The  use  he  made  of  unguents  wms  little 
short  of  dissolute.  As  usual,  the  biographer  w'ould  have  us  believe 
that  the  failing  wms  an  idiosyncrasy  peculiar  to  the  Emperor 
whose  life  he  was  decrying.  He  had  obviously  not  heard  of  the 
peculiar  odours  of  Solomon’s  beloved,  a  lady  who  is  represented 
to  us  by  the  waiter  of  the  Canticles  as  a  cluster  of  camphire, 
a  mountain  of  myrrh,  a  hill  of  frankincense,  spikenard  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  additions  which  w^ould  not  only  have  made  her  sticky,  but 
noisome  to  boot.  Mahommed  and  his  pavement  of  musk  was 
beyond  Lampridius’  ken,  but  he  had  certainly  heard  of  the  per¬ 
fumes  which  scented  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  would  have 
been  no  new  sight  for  him  to  have  watched  Elagabalus  pour  tons 
of  aromatics  upon  the  new-  altars  erected  to  the  ancient  gods. 

Even  to-day  we  know  something  about  the  odour  of  sanctity 
and  occasionally  inhale  its  delights  by  stealth,  because,  despite 
undoubted  legal  prohibition,  the  clergy  have  persuaded  us  that 
the  gods  still  love  the  smell  of  incense.  Our  point  is,  however, 
that  everything  sacred  and  profane  smelt  horribly  at  the  period. 
Thank  heaven,  the  personal  use  of  mille  fieurs  which  then 
obsessed  the  world  has  now’  given  place  to  a  smell  of  the  open. 
But  there  was  nothing  unusual  during  the  third  century,  in  the 
fact  that  Elagabalus  burnt  Indian  aromatics  instead  of  coal  in 
his  dining-rooms,  balm  instead  of  petroleum  in  his  lamps,  and 
heated  his  stoves  and  bathrooms  with  odours  instead  of  the  more 
commonplace  materials.  What  is  repulsive,  is  the  depraved  use 
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which  the  world  then  made  of  perfume.  The  tunics  of  men,  their 
baths,  beds,  horses,  rooms,  streets,  servants,  even  their  food 
smelt,  Caligula  had  wasted  a  fortune  on  perfumes.  Nero  had 
waded  in  them.  Myrrh,  aloes  and  cassia,  saffron  and  cinnamon 
not  to  mention  others  equally  objectionable  and  even  more  costly  • 
these  all  made  life  heavy  and  cloying,  turned  conceptions  of 
wrong  into  right,  made  the  unholy  adorable,  stained  the  thoughts 
and  depraved  the  mind,  just  as  M.  Huysmans  (in  A  R^hours) 
describes  himself  as  doing  during  his  stay  at  Fontenay. 

Not  that  Rome  was  as  objectionable  as  Athens.  There  we  are 
told  that  both  men  and  women  painted  their  faces  with  white 
lead,  their  eyelids  with  kohl,  and  their  nails  wdth  henna ;  and  in 
order  to  draw  attention  to  the  depravity,  they  perfumed  their 
hair  with  marjoram,  rubbed  their  arms  wdth  mint,  their  legs  with 
ivy,  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  with  baccaris.  In  Greece  this 
idea  of  attention  to  personal  beauty  was  a  perfect  cult— the  latest 
recipes  for  artificial  adornments  were  engraved  on  tablets  and 
exhibited  in  the  temples  of  .^sculapius,  and,  this  done,  the  State 
imposed  a  fine  for  a  slatternly  appearance ;  but  for  all  that  it  was 
decadent  and  nasty.  People,  of  course,  still  spend  money  on 
their  personal  appearance,  but  patchouli,  thank  heaven,  has  gone 
even  from  Piccadilly. 

The  Emperor’s  fondness  for  fish  was  tempered  by  its  rarity. 
He  would  never  eat  of  its  living  things  whilst  he  sojourned  near 
the  sea ;  he  would  have  them  transported  to  the  immense  salt 
water  tanks  he  had  constructed  amongst  the  mountains  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  both  for  their  preservation  and  his 
own  amusement.  We  are  told  that  he  invented  a  method  of 
fishing  in  which  oxen  figured,  a  conceit  which  later  years  has 
not  revived. 

First  in  history  he  conceived  sausages  made  from  lamprey’s 
roes,  soft-shelled  oysters,  lobsters,  and  crayfish,  and  fed  the 
country  peasants  on  the  same.  Indeed,  his  generosity  here,  as  in 
Rome,  was  unbounded,  the  chroniclers  relating  how  he  would 
throw  from  his  windows  as  many  dishes  as  he  offered  to  his  own 
guests  then  at  table.  There  was  nothing  of  our  niggardly  idea 
of  charity  here,  no  notion  that  any  crusts  were  good  enough  for 
the  hungry.  His  dogs  were  fed  on  foie-gras,  his  horses  on  grapes, 
his  lions  on  pheasants  and  paroquettes — an  unnecessary  and 
unpleasant  waste  when  one  knows  how  much  these  beasts  would 
have  preferred  a  more  ordinary  fare. 

His  fish  sauce  was  a  triumph  of  the  culinary  art,  which  is 
utterly  lost.  It  was  of  a  transparent  bluish-green,  the  counterpart 
of  sea  water,  in  which  the  fish  looked  alive  and  natural,  utterly 
unlike  the  ragged  ugliness  which  is  now  presented  for  our  con- 
.sumption. 
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So  famous  were  his  dishes  that  the  pastrycooks  and  dairymen 
of  the  day  were  wont  to  reproduce  them  in  their  own  particular 
wares,  selling  the  same  as  imperial  affectations. 

The  menus  also  were  his  own  conception,  embroidered  on  the 
tablecloths — not  the  mere  list  of  dishes,  but  pictures  drawn  with 
the  needle  of  the  dishes  themselves — which,  of  course,  necessi¬ 
tated  a  change  of  cloth  wdth  each  service.  He  first,  we  are  told, 
made  the  public  feasts,  as  well  as  private  dinners,  great  and 
magnificent.  Formerly  these  feasts  had  been  of  a  military  sim¬ 
plicity.  Elagabalus  could  not  see  w^hy  even  political  guests  should 
not  enjoy  themselves  when  they  came  to  dine  with  him,  and 
served  them  with  hydrogarum,  the  then  last  word  in  Sybaritic 
enjoyment.  His  successor  Alexander  thought  differently,  and 
reverted  to  the  old  order,  a  proceeding  w'hich  pleased  no  one  save 
the  flatulent. 

Elagabalus  w^as,  unfortunately,  tainted  with  wdiat  is  perhaps 
natural  in  young  people,  though  in  elderly  plutocrats  an  acquired 
vice,  that  of  overt  snobbery.  It  is  recorded  by  more  than  one 
of  his  guests  that  he  would  often  ask  them  to  price  his  dishes, 
in  order  to  hear  an  excessive  value  suggested,  remarking  that 
great  cost  gave  a  good  appetite,  especially  when  one  knew  that 
dishes  w^ere  scarce  and  out  of  season.  Of  course,  it  was  bad  form, 
even  in  a  boy,  but  how  much  else  that  happens  is  the  same? 
There  are  other  things  in  plenty  to  cavil  at. 

It  was  not  by  food  alone  that  Elagabalus  drained  the  treasury ; 
he  had  other  ways  of  flattering  the  sovereign  people  of  Borne. 
The  spectacles  which  he  gave  in  the  amphitheatre  were  unique. 
Fancy  80,000  people  on  ascending  galleries,  protected  from  the 
sun  by  a  canopy  of  spangled  silk,  an  arena  three  acres  large, 
carpeted  wuth  sand,  vermilion,  and  borax,  and  in  that  arena 
naval  displays  on  lakes  of  wine,  and  the  death  of  whole 
menageries  of  Egyptian  beasts;  in  one  show',  Herodian  tells 
us,  fifty-one  tigers  alone  were  killed.  There  were  chariot  races, 
in  which  not  only  horses,  but  also  stags,  lions,  tigers,  dogs,  and 
even  w’omen  figured,  till  the  spectators  showed  a  colossal  deliglit. 
The  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  almost  surjaasses  belief  :  from 
below  the  blare  of  1,000  brass  instruments,  from  above  the 
caresses  of  flutes,  the  air  was  sweet  w'ith  flowers  and  perfume,  for 
the  Emperor  had  provided  saffron  even  for  the  cloaks  of  the  crow'd, 
and  alive  w'ith  multi-coloured  motes.  The  terraces  were  parterres 
of  blending  hues,  w'hen  into  that  splendour  a  hundred  lions,  their 
tasselled  tails  sweeping  the  sand,  entered  obliquely,  and  anon  a 
rush  of  w'ild  elephants,  attacked  on  either  side  ;  another  moment 
of  sheer  delight,  in  w’hich  the  hunters  w'ere  tossed  upon  the 
terraces,  tossed  back  again  by  the  spectators,  and  trampled  to 
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death.  By  way  of  interlude,  the  ring  was  i)eopled  with  acrobats 
who  flew  up  in  the  air  like  birds,  and  formed  pyramids  together 
much  in  the  fashion  that  we  know  them  to-day.  There  were  a 
troop  of  trained  lions,  their  manes  gilded,  that  walked  on  tight¬ 
ropes,  wTote  obscenities  in  Greek,  and  danced  to  cymbals,  which 
one  of  them  played  ;  a  chase  of  ostriches  and  feats  of  horseman¬ 
ship  on  zebras  from  Madagascar.  The  interlude  at  an  end,  the 
sand  was  re-raked.  Then,  preceded  by  the  pomp  of  lictors, 
interminable  files  of  gladiators  entered,  while  the  eyes  of  the 
women  lighted  and  glowed  :  artistic  death  w’as  their  chiefest  joy; 
there  was  no  cowardice  in  the  arena.  The  gladiators  fought  for 
applause,  for  liberty,  for  death — fought  manfully,  skilfully,  ter¬ 
ribly,  too,  and  received  the  point  of  the  sword  or  the  palm  of 
victory  with  an  equally  unmoved  expression,  an  unchanged  face. 
It  was  a  magnificent  conception  on  which  the  Bomans,  or,  more 
exactly,  the  Etruscans,  their  predecessors,  had  devised  to  train 
their  children  for  war  and  allay  the  fear  of  blood.  It  had  been 
serviceable,  indeed,  and  though  the  need  of  it  had  gone,  the 
spectacle  endured,  and,  enduring,  constituted  the  chief  delight 
of  the  vestals  and  of  Borne.  By  means  of  it  a  bankrupt  became 
Consul,  an  Emjaeror  beloved.  It  had  stay^ed  revolutions,  because 
it  was  felt  to  be  the  tax  of  the  proletariat  on  the  rich.  “Silver 
and  bread  were  for  the  individual,  but  these  things  were  for  the 
crowd.”  When  evening  fell,  the  Emperor,  preceded  by  torch- 
bearers,  descended  to  take  chief  part  in  the  ballet  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  culminating  point  in  the  performance. 

In  a  robe  immaterial  as  a  moonbeam,  his  eyelids  darkened  with 
antimony,  his  face  painted  in  imitation  of  the  courtesans  who  sat 
on  high  chairs  and  ogled  passers-by  in  the  Suburra,  he  entered 
the  arena,  and  there,  to  the  incitement  of  costals,  he  danced  with 
his  Syrians  before  the  multitude,  a  protecting  claque  of  80,(X)0 
persons,  toasting  the  performer  with  the  magnificent  cry,  ‘To 
Trill mphe  !  ”  whatever  they  thought  of  the  indecency.  Lampridius 
tells  us  of  his  importing  from  Egypt  those  little  serpents,  known 
under  the  name  of  “good  genius,”  and  letting  them  loose  amongst 
the  audience,  among  whom  many  were  bitten,  many  killed,  in 
the  stampede.  It  was  quite  a  likely  prank — is  even  heard  of 
to-day — but  one  cannot  imagine  that  Elagabalus  wanted  to 
disperse  the  audience,  as  his  biographer  suggests,  before  they  had 
witnessed  the  magnificence  which  he  had  prepared  for  their 
delectation.  It  would  have  been  too  foolish,  especially  if  he 
wanted  an  appreciative  reception  for  his  own  turn. 

So  much  for  his  public  appearances.  iMany  of  his  jirivate 
pleasures  are  quite  repeatable,  though  all  are  extravagant,  such 
as  his  chariot  races  in  the  palace  and  in  the  Gardens  of  Hope, 
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his  teams  of  great  dogs  to  draw  him  from  place  to  place,  or 
when  he  himself,  in  the  attributes  and  customary  undress  of 
Bacchus,  was  drawn  by  lions  and  tigers.  In  driving,  Elagabalus 
had  a  splendid  nerve,  as  we  learn  from  the  record  of  his  chariot 
races  with  camels  and  elephants  even  over  the  Vatican  and  its 
tombs.  He  seems  to  have  imagined  that  others  were  ix)ssessed  of 
the  same  daring  and  hardihood.  Witness  his  requests  to  guests 
that  they  should  drive  chariots,  to  which  were  harnessed  four 
wild  stags,  through  the  porticoes  in  front  of  his  dining-rooms, 
which  porticoes  were  strewn  thick  with  gold  and  silver  dust,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  get  electrum.  Many  found  the  task  most 
unpleasant,  especially  if  they  were  portly,  or  senators  whose 
pomposity  ought  to  have  put  such  antics  out  of  the  question ;  but 
Elagabalus  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  unless,  of  course,  they 
were  young  and  beautiful ;  to  such  he  was  ever  considerate, 
whether  they  were  men  or  women.  One  day,  because  they 
pleased  him,  he  presented  to  the  courtesans  and  procurers  of  the 
city  the  whole  supply  of  corn  for  a  year’s  provision,  and  promised 
a  like  amount  to  those  dwelling  outside  the  walls.  On  another 
he  collected  the  cocottes  of  the  theatres  and  circuses,  and,  having 
harangued  them  as  “companions  in  arms,”  presented  them  with 
a  soldier’s  donative  of  three  pieces  of  gold,  saying,  “Tell  no  one 
that  Antonine  has  given  you  this.” 

Elagabalus  is  the  originator  of  lotteries,  which  have  since 
become  a  source  of  profit  to  European  States.  There  was  one 
for  the  people,  one  for  the  comedians.  Of  course,  he  provided  the 
prizes,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  purchase  of 
tickets.  These  prizes  were  singular,  as  were  all  his  other  gifts, 
and  varied  from  1  lb.  of  beef  to  100  pieces  of  gold  or  1,000  of  silver. 

In  summer  he  had  the  audacity  to  erect  a  snow  mountain  in 
his  orchard,  in  order  that  cool  airs  might  relieve  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  Sol  in  Leone.  Even  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartments 
he  was  magnificent,  using  only  vases  of  gold,  onyx,  and  murrhyn. 
Whether  this  last  is  a  metal  or  sort  of  agate  has  been  disputed, 
but  Pliny  had  no  doubt  as  to  its  extreme  worth.  He  tells  us 
that,  to  his  own  knowledge,  a  drinking-cup  was  sold  for  70,000 
sesterces  and  a  sacrificial  capis  for  1,000,000. 

The  progresses  of  Elagabalus  were  a  sight  that  made  even  the 
citizens  of  Rome  stare  open-mouthed.  Nero  had  taken  a  train 
of  500  carriages,  and  the  boy  Emperor  was  not  to  be  outdone. 
He  ordered  a  following  of  600  at  a  time,  saying  that  the  King  of 
Persia  had  a  train  of  10,000  camels,  and  for  himself,  his  numerous 
courtesans,  procurers,  and  the  rest,  whom  he  had  bought  and 
freed,  all  richly  habited,  could  not  be  accommodated  with  less, 
therein  he  showed  a  certain  chivalry,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the 
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very  famous  cocotte,  whom  he  bought  for  100,000  sesterces,  and 
then  relegated  to  perpetual  virginity. 

The  Syrian  astrologers  had  told  Elagabalus  that  he  would  meet 
with  a  violent  death,  which  fact  seems  in  no  way  to  have  disturbed 
his  equanimity ;  it  merely  added  to  his  extravagances,  in  that  he 
built  a  tower,  from  which  he  designed  to  throw  himself,  when  his 
hour  was  come,  on  to  a  pavement  of  gold  encrusted  with  gems, 
in  order  that  men  might  say,  “qualis  artifex  periit”;  and,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  carried  with  him  little  cases 
fashioned  in  emeralds  and  rubies,  containing  deadly  poisons;  also 
cords  of  purple  silk,  with  which  he  might  strangle  himself  if  he 
were  in  any  real  trouble,  though  the  adulation  of  the  people  made 
it  doubtful  if  such  could  ever  happen.  Was  it  a  wonderful  thing 
that  the  people  loved  him — the  originator  of  lotteries  where  no 
one  but  the  Emperor  was  the  loser,  the  distributor  of  an  incessant 
shower  of  tickets  that  were  exchangeable,  not  for  bread  or  trivial 
sums,  but  for  gems,  pictures,  slaves,  fortunes,  ships,  villas,  and 
estates?  Such  a  one  was  bound  to  be  adored ;  indeed,  his  lavish¬ 
ness  deified  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  people  of  Eome. 

There  is  one  record  of  wanton  waste  which  Tjampridius  has 
laid  to  his  charge,  namely,  that  of  sinking  laden  ships  in  the 
harbours  in  order  to  show  men  at  what  a  price  he  valued  his 
wealth,  that  it  could  pay  any  compensation,  could  stand  any 
strain.  It  is  a  foolish  and  criminal  fault  for  a  statesman  to 
squander  the  wealth  of  his  country,  but  it  is  an  accusation  which 
is  still  levelled  against  the  statesmen  of  our  own  time,  and  that 
not  infrequently.  They  may  not  attempt  to  realise  the  greatness 
of  their  country  by  collecting  cobwebs  by  the  ton ,  as  Elagabalus 
once  ordered,  saying  that  he  wished  thus  to  realise  the  greatness 
of  Eome,  but  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  ordering  equally  un¬ 
productive  labour  and  paying  for  it  at  an  enormous  price,  which 
is,  ethically  speaking,  much  the  same  thing.  The  psychology  of 
extravagance  has  not  as  y^et  been  examined,  so  we  are  still  free 
to  condemn  what  we  do  not  fully  understand.  Megalomania  we 
all  know"  something  about  and  can  all  condemn  as  experts.  If  it 
wms  Elagabalus’  success,  it  has  also  tended  to  the  progress  of  other 
equally  w’ell-known  persons. 


J.  Stuart  Hay. 


THE  DECLAEATION  OF  LONDON. 


Amid  the  political  excitement  concerning  conferences  and  com¬ 
promises  and  the  agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  Constitution, 
the  international  obligations  of  England  are  like  to  be  neglected. 
The  middle  of  this  year  is  the  limit  set  for  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  constituting  an  international  prize-court,  which  was 
signed  in  1907  at  The  Hague,  and  of  the  declaration  drawn  up 
in  London  last  year  for  the  establishment  of  the  law'  to  be 
administered  by  the  court.  In  theory  the  Crown  can  ratify  treaties 
by  its  prerogative  without  submitting  them  to  Parliament,  but 
where  a  treaty  will  involve  changes  in  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is 
the  rule  that  Parliament  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
approving  it,  since  Parliament  wdll  be  called  upon  to  pass  the 
legislation  requisite  to  give  it  effect.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  promised  the  last  House  of  Commons  that  facilities  should 
be  given  for  the  discussion  of  the  Declaration  of  London  before 
it  was  ratified ;  he  renewed  the  promise  to  the  new'  House  in 
May,  and  it  may  be  that  a  third  Parliament  will  have  met 
before  it  is  redeemed.  It  is,  how'ever,  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
be  no  call  for  a  further  postponement  of  the  adoption  of  the  two 
international  agreements,  of  which  the  one  will  introduce  a  great 
change  in  the  relations  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  maritime 
war,  while  the  other  will  provide  a  judicial  authority  for  the 
settloinent  of  questions  that  may  still  arise  out  of  those  relations. 

Maritime  war  has  in  the  past  always  been  more  susceptible  of 
!  regulation  than  w'ar  on  land.  The  sea  being  the  highway  of  all 

I  nations,  belligerents  cannot  work  their  will  against  each  other 

[j  upon  it  without  interfering  with  the  commerce  of  neutrals ;  and 
]  so  soon  as  neutral  Pow'ers  became  strong,  they  hedged  licence 
[  round  with  law'.  Hence  while  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  invader 
was  wont  to  seize  and  pillage  w'hatever  property  he  found  in  the 
{  enemy  country  without  regard  to  its  nature  or  ow'ner,  on  the 

I  sea  he  recognised  a  restraint  upon  his  rights  of  capture,  w'hich 

ij  was  imposed  by  certain  customs  resting  upon  the  common  consent 
i  of  civilised  communities..  Maritime  codes,  such  as  the  Consolato 
!  del  IMare  and  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  w'hich  obtained  over  the  south 
1  and  west  of  Europe,  contained  prescriptions  limiting  the  right 

:  to  seize  a  neutral  vessel  carrying  enemy  cargo  and  neutral  cargo 

I  upon  enemy  vessels ;  and  special  prize  courts ,  the  first  where 
anything  in  the  nature  of  international  law  was  administered, 
i  were  established  among  the  chief  naval  Powers  from  the 
I  thirteenth  century  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  captures  at  sea. 
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In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  regulation  of  land  war  r, 
gained  upon,  and,  in  the  end,  surpassed  the  development  of  the  I 

law  of  maritime  warfare.  Conventions  were  drawn  up  at  St.  ^ 

Petersburg  in  1868  and  at  Brussels  in  1874,  defining  the  rights 
of  a  military  belligerent;  and,  finally,  in  1899  the  first  Hague 
Peace  Conference  produced,  paradoxically  enough,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  “International  Convention  with  respect  to  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  War  on  Land,”  which  was  ratified  by  all  the  Great 
Powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  single  step  towards  uniformity 
in  the  conduct  of  maritime  war  which  was  achieved  during  the 
century  was  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  made  in  1856  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  who 
had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Premising  that  there  were 
regrettable  differences  between  nations  as  to  their  rights  on  the 
sea  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  liabilities 
and  duties  caused  serious  trouble  between  belligerents  and 
neutrals,  they  laid  down  the  four  following  rules  which,  though 
originally  binding  only  upon  their  own  Governments,  have  since 
obtained  the  consent  of  almost  the  whole  civilised  world  ; —  | 

(1)  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

(2)  The  neutral  flag  protects  from  capture  enemy  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

(3)  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy’s  flag. 

(4)  Blockades  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast 
of  an  enemy. 

Brevity  may  be  the  soul  of  wit,  but  it  is  hardly  the  excellence 
of  law  ;  and  admirable  though  they  w'ere  as  statements  of  general 
principle,  these  rules  were  wanting  in  clearness,  definiteness,  and 
precision.  What  w'ere  enemy  goods?;  what  was  contraband  of 
war?;  what  the  penalty  for  carrying  it?;  what  was  due  notice 
of  a  blockade?  and  what  the  penalty  for  breaking  it?  All  these 
questions  and  many  more,  upon  which  there  was  grave  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  practice  of  various  nations,  were  left  uncon¬ 
sidered  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  and  remained  unsettled  to 
cause  ever-increasing  friction  between  belligerent  and  neutral 
Governments  in  the  later  wars  of  the  century. 

Among  the  chief  subjects  on  the  programme  of  the  second 
Hague  Conference,  which  met  in  1907,  was  the  preparation  of  a 
Code  of  the  law-s  of  war  upon  the  sea  to  correspond  wdth  the 
Convention  of  1899.  But  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  often  confusion  as  well  as  wisdom ;  and  the  assembly  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  the  nations  was  unable  to  attain  agreement  upon 
all  but  a  few  points.  It  is  true  that  several  fine-sounding  con- 
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ventions  were  drawn  up  touching  “The  conversion  of  merchant¬ 
men  into  warships,”  ‘‘The  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powders 
ill  naval  warfare,”  ‘‘Restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
capture,”  &c. ;  but  they  were  more  remarkable  for  what  they 
omitted  than  what  they  settled ;  and  even  when  they  professed 
to  establish  a  rule  its  value  w'as  w'hittled  away  by  its  vague  state¬ 
ment.  The  results  of  the  Conference  made  it  clear  that  the 
price  of  universal  agreement  was  indefiniteness,  and  that  The 
Hague  Parliament  w'as  better  suited  to  devise  executive 
machinery  than  to  compose  laws.  For  while  it  failed  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  international  maritime  law,  it  succeeded  in  founding 
an  International  Court  for  the  revision  of  national  prize  decisions. 

The  Convention  ‘‘relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Prize  Court,”  which  was  the  outcome  of  two  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany  respectively,  was  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  Conference.  For  centuries  it  had  been 
a  cause  of  complaint  that  prize  law,  which  was  in  theory  inter¬ 
national,  was,  in  fact,  national;  subject  not  only  in  its  substance 
to  differences  of  national  practice,  but  in  its  administration  to 
the  prejudices  and  partialities,  and  not  seldom  to  the  aberrations 
of  national  judges.  Lord  Stowell,  in  a  famous  judgment,  gave 
utterance  to  the  dictum  that  ‘‘the  seat  of  judicial  authority  is 
locally  here  in  the  belligerent  country,  but  the  law  itself  has  no 
locality.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  sitting  in  an  Admiralty  Court 
not  to  deliver  occasional  and  shifting  opinions  to  serve  present 
purposes  of  particular  national  interest,  but  to  administer  with 
indifference  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations  holds  out  with¬ 
out  distinction  to  independent  States,  some  happening  to  be 
neutral  and  some  belligerent.”  His  words,  however,  represented 
rather  an  aspiration  than  a  statement  of  facts ;  and  the  decisions 
of  Russian  courts  during  the  recent  war  emphasised  the  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  existing  prize  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  It  was  in  response  to  the  demand  for  some  better  means 
of  revising  unjust  sentences  than  the  slow  ways  of  diplomacy 
afford  that  the  Conference  established  a  court  to  hear  appeals  by 
neutral  Governments  or  neutral  owners  from  national  tribunals. 
But  it  only  accomplished  half  its  work.  The  court  was  pre¬ 
pared  ;  the  law  was  still  chaotic.  The  Convention  thinly  dis- 
gui.sed  the  difficidty  by  providing  that  the  court,  in  the  absence 
of  provision  of  a  special  treaty  in  force  between  the  belligerent 
captor  and  the  neutral  Powder,  should  apply  the  rules  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law ;  and  if  no  generally  recognised  rule  existed ,  it 
should  ‘‘give  judgment  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
of  justice  and  equity.” 

Owing  to  the  failure  to  settle  the  rules  of  International  Law 
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at  sea,  it  seemed  that  “the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
equity”  would,  in  most  cases,  form  the  basis  of  the  Court’s 
decision.  But  the  Great  Powers  were  naturally  unwilling  to 
entrust  the  determination  of  their  belligerent  or  neutral  rights 
to  such  an  uncertain  and  uncontrollable  criterion,  reposing  in  the 
bosom  of  foreign  judges ;  and  they  forbore  in  consequence  to 
ratify  the  Convention.  The  ratification  was  to  take  place  on 
June  30th  of  last  year,  if  the  Powers  which  were  ready  to  ratify 
furnished  sufficient  judges  to  constitute  a  court. 

At  this  juncture,  when  the  International  Prize  Court  threatened 
to  become  a  foundling  which  none  of  its  parents  wo\ild  adopt, 
the  British  Government  invited  the  nine  recognised  Great  Powers 
and  Holland  (as  the  country  in  whose  capital  the  proposc^d  court 
w’as  to  sit)  to  meet  in  conference,  “in  order  to  arrive  at  an  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  what  are  the  generally  recognised  rules  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  within  the  meaning  of  the  Convention  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court.”  Eepresenta- 
tives  were  sent,  and  deliberated  in  London  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Desart,  the 
English  plenipotentiary,  who  was  assisted  by  a  delegation  con¬ 
sisting  of  Bear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Ottley,  Bear- Admiral  Slade, 
Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  and  Mr.  Hurst,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
work  at  The  Hague.  The  result  of  their  labours  is  the  Declaration 
of  London. 

Comparing  it  with  the  Hague  Conference,  it  may  be  said  of 
the  London  assembly  that  the  half  was  better  than  the  whole; 
for  the  restriction  of  the  discussion  to  the  countries  most 
concerned  has  made  possible  what  the  range  of  the  Hague 
Conference  made  impossible — the  determination  in  practical 
detail  of  the  laws  of  war  which  affect  neutral  property.  And 
what  the  Great  Powers  ratify  this  year,  the  rest  of  the  world 
will,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  adopt  in  the  near  future; 
so  that  the  decisions  of  this  Conference  will  have  no  less  authority 
than  if  they  were  passed  by  all  the  nations.  The  questions 
submitted  by  the  English  Government  to  the  Powers,  on  which 
it  was  desired  to  reach  an  agreement,  fell  under  eight  heads:— 
Contraband,  blockade,  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  in 
respect  both  of  contraband  and  blockade,  the  legality  of  the 
destruction  of  neutral  vessels  before  their  condemnation  by  a 
prize  court,  the  rules  as  to  neutral  ships  rendering  unneutral 
service,  the  legality  of  the  conversion  of  a  merchant  vessel  into  a 
warship  on  the  high  seas,  the  rules  as  to  the  transfer  of  merchant 
vessels  from  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  flag  during  or  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  hostilities;  lastly,  the  question  whether  the  nationality 
or  domicile  of  the  owner  should  he  adopted  as  the  dominant 
factor  in  deciding  whether  property  is  enemy  property. 
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Upon  all  but  two  of  these  questions  the  Conference  has  drawn 
up  rules  which,  in  the  words  of  the  preliminary  provision  of  the 
Declaration,  “correspond  in  substance  with  the  generally  recog¬ 
nised  principles  of  International  Law.”  It  has  established  a 
reform  of  existing  practice  less  by  innovation  than  by  rendering 
uniform  and  certain  what  was  hitherto  divergent  and  obscure ; 
but  this  is  no  small  service.  What  is  particularly  satisfactory 
for  this  country  is  that  the  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  jurists  has 
for  the  most  part  prevailed  over  the  views  of  the  Continental 
school,  and  the  law’  formulated  by  our  prize  courts  w’ill  now’  be, 
in  great  measure,  the  law  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  two  questions  on  which  the  Conference  was  unproductive 
were  the  conversion  of  merchantmen  and  the  determination  of 
enemy  character.  The  Declaration  of  Paris,  as  has  been  noted, 
stated  that  privateering  is  abolished ;  but  belligerents  have  found 
a  new’  means  of  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  their  enemies 
and  of  neutrals  by  arming  and  commissioning,  in  time  of  w’ar, 
part  of  their  mercantile  marine.  Thus  England  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Cunard  line ,  Germany  with  the  Nord-Deutscher- 
Lloyd,  and  the  Ignited  States  with  the  American  Line  to  secure 
their  vessels  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  utilise  them  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  regular  navy.  The  conditions  under  which 
conversion  might  take  place  w’ere  much  debated  at  the  Hague 
Conference,  and  a  convention  was  drawn  up  directing  that  the 
converted  vessel  must  be  placed  “under  the  direct  authority, 
immediate  control,  and  responsibility  of  the  Power  whose  flag  it 
flies,”  that  its  commander  must  be  a  naval  officer,  and  that  its 
new  character  must  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  list 
of  the  navy.  But  the  crucial  question  as  to  where  the  conversion 
might  take  place  w’as  left  open,  and  has  not  been  settled  by  the 
London  Conference. 

During  the  Busso-Japanese  war  great  indignation  was  caused 
in  England  when  the  Smolensk  and  the  St.  Petershurcj ,  sailing 
as  merchantmen  through  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus 
(which  are  closed  to  men-of-w’ar  of  all  nations),  and  passing 
likew’ise  through  the  Suez  Canal  under  the  commercial  flag, 
transformed  themselves,  after  leaving  Suez,  into  cruisers, 
and  captured  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Malacca  for  illegal 
carriage  of  contraband.  The  Bussian  Government  even¬ 
tually  released  the  Malacca,  and  agreed  that  her  captors  should 
not  act  as  cruisers ;  but  they  and  several  of  the  Continental 
Powers  insist  upon  their  right  to  convert  ships  in  their  “  volunteer 
navy”  whenever  and  w’herever  they  choose.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  who,  through  her  possession  of  naval  stations  in 
every  sea,  is  in  a  stronger  position,  claims  that  the  change  must 
not  take  place  on  the  high  seas.  Certainly  the  Continental 
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demand  opens  the  way  to  grave  abuses.  The  “sort  of  warship," 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  able  as  a  merchantman,  before  conver¬ 
sion,  to  obtain  in  a  neutral  port  the  hospitality  and  often  the 
necessary  supplies  for  her  new  career,  then  without  warning  to 
fall  upon  neutral  vessels,  and  later,  it  may  be,  when  fleeing  from 
pursuers,  to  rcassume  her  peaceful  character  and  again  seek  the 
welcome  shelter  of  a  neutral  port.  The  Conference  was  not 
unwilling  to  pass  a  rule  that  the  conversion  of  a  warship  into  a 
merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  forbidden  during  the  war; 
but,  as  agreement  upon  the  main  question  could  not  be  reached, 
the  whole  subject  was,  in  the  end,  left  open.  Continental  nations 
are  naturally  as  anxious  as  England  to  maintain  in  their  integrity 
all  their  belligerent  rights ;  but  perhaps  a  little  bitter  experience 
as  neutrals  will  make  them  willing  at  some  future  period  to 
accept  the  compromise  offered  by  England,  and  agree  to  restrict 
conversion  on  the  high  seas  at  any  rate  to  vessels  which  have 
previously  been  specifically  and  publicly  designated  as  members 
of  the  volunteer  navy,  and  as  such  would  be  subjected  in  neutral 
ports  to  the  same  treatment  as  men-of-war.  Till  then  English 
commanders  and  prize  courts  will  act  as  they  think  best. 

The  determination  of  the  enemy  character  of  property  is  a  less 
serious  subject ;  and  in  the  interest  of  Internatiortal  concord 
England  was  here  prepared  to  give  up  her  traditional  position. 
She  has  always  maintained  in  public  as  in  private  international 
law  that  domicile  may  change  character,  and  that  it  determines 
the  status  of  the  subject  and  the  fate  of  his  property,  both  in  war 
and  in  peace;  while  the  Latin  races  have,  since  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  laid  stress  upon  nationality,  and  claim  that 
residence  in  the  enemy  country  does  not  prevent  an  individual 
from  belonging  to  the  country  of  his  birth  and  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  a  neutral  for  his  property  and  his  person. 
Unanimity,  however,  could  not  be  obtained  even  by  England’s 
proposed  sacrifice,  as  some  of  the  other  champions  of  domicile 
were  more  unyielding ;  and  the  Conference  merely  laid  dowm  the 
rule 'that  the  neutral  or  enemy  character  of  goods  found  on  board 
an  enemy  vessel  is  determined  by  the  neutral  or  enemy  character 
of  the  owner,  which  leaves  the  main  question  at  issue  open.  The 
point  is  one  w'hich  may  well  be  left  to  the  International  Court  to 
decide  when  occasion  arises. 

To  turn  to  the  achievements  of  the  Conference,  its  greatest, 
perhaps,  is  its  precise  regulation  of  the  subject  of  contraband, 
than  which  no  part  of  the  prize  law  has  given  rise  to  more  trouble 
and  conflict.  In  the  first  place,  the  Declaration  establishes  the 
division  of  articles,  for  the  purposes  of  capture,  into  three 
classes  :  —  (1)  Articles  used  exclusively  for  war,  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  contraband ;  (2)  articles  susceptible  of  use  in  war  as  well 
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as  for  purposes  of  peace  which  are  conditional  contraband ;  and 
(3)  articles  which  are  not  susceptible  of  use  in  war  and  may  not 
be  declared  contraband.  This  division  was  made  by  Grotius,  the 
founder  of  International  Law,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
has  always  been  followed  by  England  in  her  prize  law ;  but  Con¬ 
tinental  nations  have  in  many  cases  recognised  only  two  classes 
of  goods  in  their  dealings  with  neutrals  :  those  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  those  allow’ed  to  be  carried  to  the  enemy.  But  their 
practice  has  not  involved  any  greater  respect  for  neutral  trade. 
On  the  contrary  they  have  placed  in  the  list  of  “  absolute  contra¬ 
band  ”  articles  which  have  no  proper  place  in  that  category ;  for 
example,  in  the  recent  war  Eussia  prohibited  the  carriage  of 
provisions,  coal,  and  railway  material;  and  her  cruisers  sank 
\\ithout  any  legal  right  certain  English  vessels  engaged  in  the 
carriage  of  innocent  merchandise. 

The  Declaration  places  in  the  first  class  arms  of  all  kinds, 
clothing  and  equipment  of  a  military  character,  w’arships,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  second  foodstuffs,  clothing,  vehicles  and  vessels  and 
their  component  parts,  railw’ay  material,  balloons  and  flying 
machines,  fuel,  and  other  analogous  things  which  may  be  used 
for  military  purposes  or  by  military  forces.  In  the  third  class 
there  are  included  not  only  household  goods  and  natural  products, 
but  the  raw  materials  of  the  great  industries.  The  inclusion  of 
cotton  is  noteworthy,  seeing  that  the  Eussians  placed  it  on  the 
list  of  absolutely  forbidden  goods,  arguing  apparently  that  as 
some  cotton  was  gun-cotton,  therefore  all  cotton  w’as  contraband  ! 

Absolute  contraband  is  made  liable  to  capture  “if  it  is  shown 
to  be  destined  to  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy , 
or  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  carriage  of  the  goods  is  direct,  or  entails  transhipment  or  a 
subsequent  transport  by  land.”  The  object  of  the  last  provision 
I  is  to  give  effect  in  regard  to  absolute  contraband  to  the  “  Doctrine 
j  of  Continuous  Voyage.”  Lord  Stowell  once  declared  that  a  ship 

I  can  only  be  condemned  “out  of  her  own  mouth,”  and  that  goods 

going  to  a  neutral  port  cannot  come  under  the  penalties  of  con¬ 
traband,  even  if  they  are  probably  destined  for  the  enemy’s 
service ;  but  the  spread  of  railways  in  the  nineteenth  century  led 
to  the  growth  of  a  new  practice  by  which  belligerents  confiscated 
cargoes  when  their  ultimate  destination  was  the  hostile  country. 
The  practice  originated  in  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the 
Federal  courts  condemned  prizes  whose  papers  were  frequently 
made  out  to  a  port  in  the  Bermudas  or  Mexico,  but  whose  cargoes 
were  clearly  destined  for  the  Confederate  forces.  England  at  the 
time  raised  a  great  outcry  against  these  “  Guesses  at  Truth  ”  ;  but 
when  she  became  herself  belligerent  she  saw  the  wisdom  and 
reason  of  the  new  principle,  and  applied  it  in  the  only  prize  case 
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which  was  decided  during  the  South  African  war,  the  Mashona 
a  vessel  bound  for  the  neutral  port  of  Lorenzo  Marques,  being 
condemned  because  the  goods  it  carried  were  proceeding  to  the 
Transvaal.  If  we  were  ever  at  war  with  a  Continental  Power,  it 
is  likely  that  contraband  trade  w’ith  it  w'ould  be  carried  on  by 
neutrals  through  a  neutral  port,  and  the  general  establishment  of 
the  new  rule  properly  safeguards  our  belligerent  rights. 

Conditional  contraband,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  liable  to 
capture  when  found  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  territory 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  save  in  cases  where  the 
enemy  country  has  no  seaboard,  when  its  ultimate  destination 
determines  its  fate.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyage  is  not  generally  extended  to  the  second  class  of  contraband ; 
but  the  concession  to  neutrals  is  no  serious  derogation  of  belli¬ 
gerent  rights.  The  jxtw^er  to  seize  cargoes  in  these  circumstances 
has  never  been  recognised,  and  it  is  to  England’s  interest,  in  view 
of  her  immense  seaborne  food  supplies,  to  narrow,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  interference  with  this  kind  of  trading.  Her  object  is 
secured  by  the  rule  that  conditional  contraband  may  only  be  cap¬ 
tured  if  it  is  shown  to  be  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
or  a  government  department  of  the  enemy  State ;  and  this  des¬ 
tination  is  only  presumed  “if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  enemy 
authorities  or  to  a  contractor  in  tire  enemy  country  who  notoriously 
supplies  articles  of  the  kind  to  the  enemy.”  Some  discussion  has 
already  been  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  whether  the 
word  “commer^ant  ”  in  the  French  text  of  the  Declaration  covers 
only  a  contractor  or  would  apply  to  any  merchant.  But  this  point 
seems  less  serious  than  that  which  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “enemy”  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  apply  to  the  enemy  people  in  general ;  and, 
if  this  were  so ,  it  would  involve  the  confiscation  of  any  cargo  of 
food  consigned  to  our  ports  in  time  of  war.  If  regarded,  however, 
carefully  as  a  whole,  the  rules,  taken  together  with  the  official 
commentary  upon  them  (which,  according  to  Continental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  jurisprudence,  has  law-making  validity),  make  it  clear 
that  the  captors  will  have  to  prove  that  articles  of  conditional 
contraband  are  meant  for  the  enemy’s  forces  and  not  simply  for 
the  enemy’s  country.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  undertaken  to  have 
the  point  cleared  up  in  this  sense  w'hen  England  ratifies  the 
Declaration,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  International 
Court  would  so  interpret  the  law. 

The  penalty  for  contraband  carriage,  which  has  in  the  past 
varied  in  nearly  every  country,  is  now  fixed  as  confiscation  of  the 
noxious  goods  except  when  they  form  more  than  half  of  the 
cargo.  In  such  cases  the  vessel  also  may  be  condemned  ;  in  others 
the  vessel  may  be  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage  if  the  master 
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is  willing  to  hand  over  the  contraband  to  the  belligerent  warship. 
This  is  a  new  provision,  but  has  reason  and  expediency  on  its 
side,  when  one  considers  the  position  of  mail-boats  which  may  be 
held  up  for  carrying — unknown  perhaps  to  the  owners— a  small 
proportion  of  contraband.  It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate 
if  the  ship  had  to  be  taken  to  a  prize  court  to  be  adjudicated 
upon,  and  could  not  expiate  her  offence  straightway  by  giving  up 
the  offending  goods. 

The  Declaration  also  establishes  the  immunity  from  search  of 
neutral  vessels  under  convoy.  “If  the  commander  of  the  belli¬ 
gerent  warship  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  convoyed  ships  are 
not  innocent,  he  communicates  his  suspicions  to  the  commander 
of  the  convoy,  who  alone  will  investigate  the  matter;  and,  if  the 
suspicions  are  justified,  withdraw'  his  protection  from  the  guilty 
vessels.”  This  rule  involves  a  departure  from  the  old  British 
practice  which  refused  to  allow'  the  interposition  of  the  neutral 
man-of-war  to  vary  the  rights  of  belligerent  cruisers.  Lord 
Brougham,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  “the  presence  of 
the  convoy  ship,  so  far  from  being  a  pledge  of  innocence,  is  rather 
a  circumstance  of  suspicion.”  In  practice,  however,  England 
respected  Continental  susceptibilities  as  to  convoy  during  her  w'ars 
in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  the  increased  international  con¬ 
cord  of  modern  times  demanded  the  abandonment  of  her  old 
principle,  which  was  based  on  mutual  suspicion. 

The  regulation  of  the  subject  of  contraband  suggests  one  very 
important  consideration.  For  years  Continental  jurists  and  paci¬ 
fists  of  all  countries  liave  urged  that  the  belligerent’s  claim  to 
capture  the  private  property  of  enemies  at  sea  not  being  contra¬ 
band  should  be  abandoned.  England  has  consistently  rejected 
the  proposal,  partly  on  grounds  of  principle,  partly  on  grounds 
of  national  policy.  Among  the  arguments  raised  in  defence  of 
her  position,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  so  long  as  the  questions 
of  contraband  were  unsettled,  she  might  give  up  a  valuable  offen¬ 
sive  vyeapon  w'ithout  gaining  in  return  security  for  her  enormous 
seaborne  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material,  which  her  enemy 
might  choose  to  declare  prohibited  goods.  Henceforth  that  pos¬ 
sibility  is  ruled  out,  and  therefore  one  of  the  supports  of  her  old 
rule  falls  to  the  ground.  Many  cogent  considerations  of  national 
policy  in  its  favour  remain  unaffected  by  the  new  Declaration  ; 
and  on  legal  and  humane  grounds  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  the 
change.  But  the  question  is  primarily  one  of  expediency,  and 
seeing  that  Germany  is  to-day  England’s  great  naval  rival,  that 
Germany’s  mercantile  marine  is  now  second  to  ours,  that  ow'ing 
to  her  single  narrow'  coast  line  the  naval  expenditure  per  ton  of 
shipping  which  is  requisite  to  safeguard  her  commerce  in  case  of 
war  is  vastly  greater  than  ours,  that  her  naval  budgets  are  there- 
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fore,  under  present  conditions,  bound  to  swell  with  the  growth  2 

of  her  mercantile  marine,  and  compel  a  proportionate  increase  in  ^ 

our  budgets ;  that  her  jurists  and  her  Government  are  said  to  be  ^ 

willing  to  consider  the  change  of  the  law,  and  that  the  change  ® 

might  become  the  basis  of  a  reduction  of  armaments ;  lastly,  that  ^ 

though  we  should  give  up  a  strong  weapon,  we  have  the  most  1 

to  gain  for  our  trade  by  the  change — having  all  these  considera-  i 

tions  in  view,  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  i 

has  declared  the  willingness  of  this  country  to  consider  proposals  * 

for  reform.  Without  generally  abandoning  her  present  rule  she  ' 

might  enter  into  conventions  wdth  certain  foreign  nations  for  ^ 

granting  their  merchant  vessels  in  case  of  war  the  same  rights  ^ 

as  neutral  vessels.  i 

Next  to  the  regulation  of  contraband  the  most  urgent  need  of  * 

the  maritime  law  of  warfare  was  the  determination  of  the  rules  ' 

of  blockade.  Here,  again,  there  was  a  serious  divergence  ' 

between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Continental  schools,  the  former  ’ 

asserting  that  capture  could  be  made  for  attempted  breach  when  I 

notice  of  the  blockade  had  been  given  to  the  neutral  country,  the  ^ 

latter  that  express  notice  must  be  given  to  each  vessel  before  it 
could  be  seized.  The  Declaration,  following  the  English  rule 
with  slight  modifications,  provides  that  knowledge  of  the  blockade 
is  to  be  presumed,  if  the  vessel  has  left  a  neutral  port  after  the 
notification  to  the  Power  to  which  the  port  belongs ;  but  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  vessel  itself,  if,  when  approaching  the 
blockaded  port,  it  has  no  knowledge,  actual  or  presumptive,  of  the 
blockade.  Customary  rnitigations  of  the  severity  of  blockade 
which  are  now  legalised  are  that  some  period  must  be  allow’ed  to 
neutral  vessels  within  the  blockaded  port  to  come  out,  and  that 
neutral  vessels  may  only  be  captured  wdthin  a  prescribed  area 
of  operations  of  the  warships  engaged  in  the  blockade. 

The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  is  rejected  for  blockade,  as 
is  reasonable,  since  the  offence  of  blockade  is  in  the  ship  and 
not  in  the  cargo ;  and  therefore  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
cargo  should  not  damn  the  ship  which  will  not  commit  the  offence. 

The  American  Courts  in  the  Civil  War  endeavoured  to  set  up  a 
“  blockade  by  interpretation  ”  of  neutral  ports  contiguous  to  the 
coast  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  best  jural  opinion  of  all 
countries  has  repudiated  their  decisions.  The  belligerent  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  protected  by  his  right  to  confiscate  any  contraband  goods 
which  are  meant  to  run  the  blockade. 

The  third  belligerent  right  of  interference  wdth  neutral  subjects 
is  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  for  unneutral  service,  i.e.,  for  doing 
certain  things  which  directly  assist  the  enemy.  These  services 
are  defined  in  Chapter  III.  of  the  Declaration  as  “the  transport 
of  a  military  detachment  of  the  enemy,”  and  the  undertaking  of 
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a  voyage  “with  a  view  to  the  transport  of  individual  passengers 
who  are  embodied  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  or  with  a 
view  to  the  transmission  of  intelligence  in  the  interest  of  the 
enemy.”  Doubtless  the  employment  of  a  neutral  vessel  for 
sending  wireless  messages  to  one  combatant  would  render  it 
liable  to  capture  by  the  other.  The  penalty  for  the  full  offence 
is  condemnation  of  the  vessel ;  but  just  as  permission  is  given  to 
remove  contraband  goods  from  a  neutral  vessel,  so  permission  is 
now  given  in  less  flagrant  cases  to  seize  as  a  prisoner  of  war  any 
individual  embodied  in  the  forces  of  the  enemy  who  is  found  on 
board  a  neutral  vessel.  During  the  American  Civil  War,  it  will 
be  remembered,  English  public  opinion  w^as  roused  to  war 
fever  by  the  forcible  removal  from  an  English  mail  packet  of  two 
Confederate  emissaries  bound  for  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the 
objections  in  that  case  arose  largely  because  of  the  peaceful  char¬ 
acter  of  the  persons  seized ;  but  the  right  which  is  now  given  to 
remove  persons  from  a  neutral  vessel,  before  the  vessel  has  been 
brought  in  for  trial,  was  then  fiercely  denied.  The  desirability  of 
reducing  the  interference  with  their  commerce  to  the  lowest 
point  makes  neutrals  to-day  readier  to  dispense  with  formal  con¬ 
demnations  where  an  involuntary  breach  of  neutrality  has  been 
committed. 

On  the  other  hand ,  the  commerce  of  neutrals  has  in  recent  wars 
been  seriously  menaced  by  the  practice  of  destroying  neutral  prizes 
before  condemnation.  The  preciousness  of  coal  and  the  difficulty 
of  sparing  prize  crews  from  the  modern  cruiser  impel  belligerents 
to  sink  neutral  as  well  as  enemy  vessels  which  they  have  captured  ; 
and  during  the  last  war  the  Eussian  Navy  notoriously  did  not 
bring  in  their  prizes  for  trial ,  but  condemned  them  after  punish¬ 
ment.  Thus  they  sent  the  English  merchantmen,  the  Knight 
Commander ,  the  St.  Hilda,  the  Hipsang,  and  the  AUanton  to  the 
bottom,  and  later  passed  sentence  upon  them  !  The  British 
Government  earnestly  protested  against  this  innovation  in  belli¬ 
gerent  rights,  pointing  out  that  by  the  law  of  nations  a  neutral 
vessel  does  not  become  a  legal  prize  till  it  or  its  cargo  has  been 
condemned  by  a  competent  court.  Under  genuine  necessity 
destruction  may  be  allow’ed,  but  the  right  must  be  placed  under 
strict  limitation.  This  is  what  the  Conference  has  done.  Laying 
down  as  the  general  rule  that  a  neutral  vessel  which  has  been 
captured  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  captor,  it  provides  that  by 
way  of  exception,  if  it  is  liable  to  condemnation  and  cannot  be 
taken  into  port  without  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the 
success  of  naval  operations,  it  may  be  destroyed.  The  first  pro¬ 
vision  involves  that  more  than  half  the  cargo  must  be  contraband 
or  that  the  ship  is  clearly  engaged  in  unneutral  service.  It  is 
further  directed  (1)  that  in  case  of  destruction  the  captor  must 
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prove  the  exceptional  necessity  under  which  he  acted  before  the 
validity  of  the  prize  is  decided,  and  in  default  must  pay  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  (2)  if  the  destruction  is  held  to  have  been  justifiable  but  the 
capture  invalid,  he  must  likewise  pay  compensation;  and  (3)  if 
neutral  goods  not  liable  to  condemnation  have  been  destroyed 
with  the  vessel,  he  must  pay  compensation  to  their  owner.  Thus 
restricted  and  limited,  and  checked  by  the  deterrent  penal  clauses, 
the  powder  of  destruction  is  a  bare  right,  which  is  not  likely  in 
future  to  be  exercised  very  largely  against  neutral  shipping.  Here 
the  Conference  has  effectively  established  law  in  the  place  of 
licence. 

The  remaining  chapter  of  the  Declaration,  which  is  important, 
deals  with  the  transfer  to  a  neutral  flag,  and  for  the  first  time 
defines  with  some  accuracy  the  conditions  under  which  nations 
will  recognise  a  change  of  flag  effected  shortly  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities.  When  the  transfer  is  made  more  than  thirty 
days  before  that  event,  and  is  unconditional,  complete,  and  legally 
made,  and  marks  a  hona-fide  passing  of  interest,  there  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  presumption  that  it  is  valid ;  while  there  is  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  it  is  void  if  the  bill  of  sale  is  not  on  board  a 
vessel  which  has  lost  her  belligerent  nationality  less  than  sixty 
days  before  the  same  event.  Shipowners  will  now  know'  exactly 
where  they  stand  at  the  prospect  of  hostilities ;  and  the  sugges¬ 
tion  repeatedly  advanced  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  a  large  part 
of  English  shipping  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  neutrals  is  deci¬ 
sively  corrected.  Transfers  so  made  would  be  valueless  as  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  belligerent  liabilities. 

Finally ,  it  is  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  must 
be  treated  as  a  whole  and  cannot  l)e  separated  ;  and  the  signatory 
Powers  undertake  to  insure  the  mutual  observance  of  its  rules  in 
any  war  in  which  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  thereto.  This 
article  corresponds  with  a  proviso  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
and  makes  the  Declaration  of  London  at  once  a  complement  of 
that  international  pronouncement  and  an  organic  code  of  the  law 
of  maritime  warfare.  It  would  obviously  have  been  inequitable  to 
permit  a  nation  to  select  for  acceptance  those  provisions  which  it 
happened  to  welcome,  and  reject  the  rest,  seeing  that  the  wdiole 
Convention  has  been  built  up  by  balancing  concession  against  con¬ 
cession  so  as  to  produce  unity  and  certainty.  A  few'  moot  points 
are  still  left  open,  notably  the  question  of  enemy  character  and 
the  right  of  a  neutral  to  engage  in  a  trade  closed  to  him  in  times 
of  peace,  such  as  the  coasting  or  colonial  trade  of  a  belligerent; 
on  these  points  the  International  Court  w'ill  have  to  decide  “in 
accordance  wdth  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity,” 
but  upon  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Declaration  its  function 
will  be  to  apply  rather  than  to  make  the  law.  Thus  a  salutary 
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division  between  the  judicial  and  the  legislative  power  has  been 
provided  in  the  international  sphere,  and  the  defects  of  the  Hague 
Conference  in  settling  the  maritime  law  of  war  have  been  made 
good. 

Great  Britain  should  now  be  in  a  position  to  ratify  the  Hague 
Prize  Court  Convention,  when  at  least  she  has  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  in  her  national  prize  law.  She  has  come  out  very 
well  indeed  from  the  international  bargaining  ;  she  had 
most  to  lose  by  the  previous  uncertainty ;  she  has  gained 
most  by  the  settlement.  At  Paris,  in  1856,  she  gave  up  one  of 
her  most  powerful  belligerent  rights — the  right  to  capture  enemy 
property  in  neutral  ships.  Xow  in  London  she  has  not  given  up  a 
single  established  belligerent  right  of  value,  her  sole  concession 
being  u])on  the  question  of  convoy,  which  is  more  apparent  than 
real;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  gained  a  number  of  safe¬ 
guards  for  her  neutral  commerce,  and  a  number  of  limitations 
of  the  alleged  belligerent  rights  of  other  Powers.  There  is  indeed 
a  naval  school  which  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Declaration,  on  the  ground  that  by  it  England  gives  up  certain 
national  claims  of  long  standing  and  concedes  certain  rights 
against  which  she  has  long  struggled.  But  the  claims  we  give  up 
have  not  been  effectively  exercised  by  us,  the  rights  we  concede 
have  regularly  been  practised  against  us.  Those  who  take  up 
this  iutransigeant  position,  and  are  opposed  to  any  international 
agreement  which  does  not  adopt  the  English,  and  nothing  but 
the  English,  practice  consider  it  a  betrayal  of  our  vital  interests 
that  we  have  admitted  food  to  be  conditional  contraband,  though 
Continental  nations  have  frequently  treated  it  as  absolute  con¬ 
traband  !  But  a])art  from  the  fact  that  England  cannot  now 
honourably  retreat  from  a  Convention  which  has  been  drawn  up 
at  her  instance,  she  will  gain  by  it  security  for  a  large  part  of  her 
trade  as  well  when  she  is  belligerent  as  when  she  is  neutral. 
Moreover,  upon  the  moral  side  it  will  be  put  down  to  the  credit 
of  her  initiative  and  her  diplomacy  that  she  prepared  the  way 
for  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  International  Court  of 
Justice  administering  the  first  international  law  of  neutrality. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  charter  of  commerce  in  time  of  war  should 
go  forth  from  the  greatest  commercial  City  in  the  world,  and 
that  England,  whose  maritime  supremacy  for  a  century  has  been 
one  of  the  great  safeguards  of  ]ieace,  should  secure  a  softening  of 
the  rigours  of  maritime  war  for  neutrals,  and  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  increase  of  her  Navy  is  not  meant  as  a  menace  to  the 
commerce  of  other  countries.  The  Declaration  of  Limdon  not 
only  marks  a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  neutrality,  but  is  a 
step  in  the  “Federation  of  the  World.” 

XORMAN  BeNTWICH. 

I  VOL.  LXXXVIIT.  N.S.  A  A 


ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  “NATURE  STUDY. 


Ax  Address  to  Teachers. 

I  NEED  not  warn  you  that  within  the  space  of  one  hour  I  cannot 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  my  subject.  The  limits  of 
time  are  far  too  narrow,  and  my  personal  experience  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  young  children  has  been  far  too  restricted  to  '  arrant  my 
presenting  you  with  more  than  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  subject. 

I  propose  therefore  to  discuss  general  jminciples  and  generalities 
of  practice;  you,  for  the  most  part  already  engaged  in  teaching, 
will  judge  of  their  value  in  the  arrangement  of  your  courses,  and 
in  deciding  on  the  character  of  your  daily  lessons. 

At  the  present  day  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  glorify  ourselves 
in  the  conceit  that  we  are  pioneers  in  a  new  subject ;  and  this  we 
certainly  are  not.  1  may  recall  Aikin  and  Barbauld’s  Ercnings 
at  Home,  written  over  a  century  ago,  with  its  chapter,  “Eyes  and 
no  Eyes,”  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  such  men  as  Lloyd 
Praeger.  About  the  same  period.  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  most 
distinguished  Irishwoman,  wrote  Harry  and  Lucy,  for  which  I 
feel  grateful,  since  it  first  told  me  of  the  new  worlds  available 
to  us  through  the  microscope,  as  well  as  instructing  me  in  the 
principles  of  the  architecture  of  the  home.  I  may  as  well  at 
once  urge  that  to  teach  our  subject  in  a  right  spirit  you  will 
regard  a  house  as  no  less  interesting  than  a  honeycomb,  and  erect 
no  barrier  to  screen  off  from  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  childhood 
that  portion  of  the  external  world  occupied  by  the  works  of  man. 
These  early  attempts  failed  becau.se  they  did  not  yet  impress  the 
official  directors  of  education.  Think  of  the  discouragement  of 
Charles  Darwin  at  Shrewsbury,  or,  a  generation  earlier,  that  of 
Shelley  at  Eton  !  Darwin  found  his  vocation  in  his  student  years 
under  the  sympathetic  guidance  of  Professor  Henslow,  of  whom 
I  shall  have  to  speak  again  later.  But  Shelley  found  none ;  and 
who  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  a  more  stable  man — and 
no  less  great  a  poet — had  he  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a  science 
master  of  the  best  type?  Pass  on  to  a  later  generation,  and  turn 
over  the  pages  of  Tom  Broicn’s  Schooldays ,  with  its  truthful, 
living  presentment  of  the  great  Rugby  headmaster.  Thomas 
Arnold,  and  see  for  yourselves  what  short  shrift  poor  ^Nfartin  with 
his  vocation  as  a  naturalist  received  at  his  hands.  Times  have 
changed,  and  it  was  time  they  should  change.  If  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington  could  truly  say  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  had  been 
won  on  the  })laygrounds  of  Eton,  we  may  to-day  say  with  equal 
truth  that  the  shortcomings  of  our  Army,  the  loss  of  ground  by 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  these  islands  in  the  peaceful  con¬ 
flicts  of  nations,  have  been  prepared  in  the  class-rooms  of  our 
public  schools.  In  private  schools,  es^K'dally  girls’  schools,  and 
by  the  much-decried  family  governesses,  a  modicum  of  nature- 
study,  too  often,  alas!  divorced  from  the  actual  study  of  nature 
itself,  continued  to  be  administered  through  such  books  as  Mrs. 
Marcet’s  Conversations,  Brcicer’s  Guide  to  Seienee,  and  the  like. 
But  the  first  organised  introduction  of  nature-study  into  the 
primary  school  appears  to  have  been  due  to  George  Henslow, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  and  Bector  of  Hitcham,  in 
Suffolk,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  national  school 
of  his  parish  he  taught  botany  from  actual  jdants  to  the  village 
boys  and  girls.  The  district  is  one  notorious  for  the  ultra-Saxon 
stolidity  of  its  folk;  yet  the  children  took  kindly  to  the  teaching, 
technical  terms  and  all  :  we  learn  that  Henslow’s  pupils  developed 
when  adult  into  good  and  profitable  servants,  who  were  eagerly 
sought  for  in  the  county.  Botany,  mainly  descriptive  and 
systematic,  was.  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  subject,  taught  prac¬ 
tically  on  the  flowers  of  the  field  ;  but  Professor  Daniel  Oliver, 
who  worked  up  Henslow’s  notes  into  the  well-known  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Botany,  tells  that  the  instruction  was  broad  as  well 
as  thorough.  Thus  the  elder,  with  its  hollow  cylindrical  twigs 
filled  with  an  abundance  of  pith,  and  used  to  make  pop-guns, 
gave  an  insight  into  the  materiality  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
elasticity  of  gases.  From  the  utilisation  of  elder-pith  by  the 
physicist,  a  glimpse  into  statical  electricity  might  well  have 
been  added;  but  1  don’t  remember  whether  this  was  done. 
Again,  in  some  of  the  great  Quaker  schools,  the  botanical  side  of 
nature-study  has  long  been  pursued  :  they  have  furnished  the 
country  with  many  professional  botanists,  such  as  Daniel  Oliver, 
•T.  Ct.  Baker,  the  well-knowji  authority  on  lilies  and  on  ferns. 
Potter,  of  Newcastle.  But  apart  from  this,  Hcmslow’s  experiment 
was  followed  by  decades  of  neglect ;  and  it  has  only  been  within 
the  last  ten  years  or  so  that  our  theme  has  become  the  subject  of 
general  interest — T  had  almost  said  of  universal  inteivst.  but  I 
remember  that  in  agricultural  Ireland  botany  is  excluded  from 
the  Intermediate  course  for  boys  ^ ! 

Thus  what  is  new  in  nature-study  is  the  recognition  of  its 
value  by  authorities  and  by  parents  in  every  grade  and  class  : 
the  view  that  even  elementary  education  should  bring,  or  rather 
retain,  children  in  observant  relations  with  the  world  about  them  : 

(1)  (1910)  This  has  ceased  to  be  correct. 
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the  downfall  of  the  barriers  erected  by  boards  of  studies  and 
headmasters  to  the  curiosity  of  the  young  child,  whose  whole 
previous  education  outside  the  schoolhouse  had  been  essentially 
on  the  lines  of  “nature-study.” 

In  early  and  mid-Victorian  education,  a  great  part  was  no  doubt 
played  by  the  object-lesson,  which  you  will  find  a  most  valuable 
introduction  for  young  children  to  the  methods  of  nature  study. 
It  has  been,  I  know,  much  decried  for  its  sterility,  as  tlu'  more 
giving  of  names  to  qualities,  and  the  explaining  by  what  needs 
explanation — as,  for  instance,  replacing  “heat”  by  “caloric,” 
if  not  “water”  l)y  “aquosity.”  Yet  in  it  we  find  more  than  the 
germ  of  most  valuable  teaching.  Terminology  is  the  indexed 
ledger  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  which  no  big  transactions 
are  possible.  Even  the  bare  giving  of  names  to  the  qualities 
of  things  seen  and  felt  (and  such  alone  can  be  the  objects  of  true 
object-lessons)  enriches  the  child’s  vocabulary,  and  enal)les  it 
to  bring  together,  to  correlate  facts  otherwise  widely  si'pa rated. 
Take,  say,  a  hunp  of  sugar — “soluble,”  “sapid,”  “sweet."  hriu" 
sugar  into  direct  relation  with  hosts  of  other  substances : 
“powdery,”  “crystalline,”  and  “saccharine”  applied  to  its 
structure  afford  you  comparisons  with  such  apparently  different 
objects  as  whitening,  Iceland  spar,  and  statuary-marble.  Thus 
we  see  that,  science  being  essentially^  the  study  of  relation,  the 
much-abused  object-lesson  given  on  a  present  object,  well  sidected. 
affords  a  very  good  opportunity  to  initiate  the  scholar  into  one 
essential  of  scientific  method.  \Ye  shall  revert  to  this  question 
of  terminology  later,  since  it  is  one  on  which  I  hold  strong  views, 
although  hardly  fashionable  ones.  An  object-lesson  oji  the 
orientation  and  topogra]ihy  of  the  schoolhouse,  followed  up  by 
the  drawing  of  I’ough  plans  to  scale  (on  squared  paper,  of  course), 
is  the  best  possible  introduction  to  map-drawing  and  reading  and 
to  the  study  of  geography  :  the  interpretation  of  mountain-shading 
and  contour-lines  may  be  illustrated  by  plans  of  dishes,  bowls,  or 
cups.  Another  development  of  the  object-lesson  is  the  “jewel 
game”  that  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  training  of  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  “Kim.”  You  give  your  pupils  a  timed  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  noting  a  mixed  collection  of  things — they  may  be  an 
odd  assortment  of  objects  on  a  tray  as  in  the  book  ;  or  the  figure, 
features,  and  attire  of  a  lady  passing  the  school — and  you  request 
a  good  account  thereof.  This  account  may  be  presented  to  yon 
all  of  a  muddle  or  in  good  orderly  fashion.  By  insisting  on  order, 
as  w’ell  as  completeness  and  rapidity,  you  lead  up  to  method  in 
work,  to  orderly  logical  composition.  Here  y*on  will  come  upon 
one  difficulty  inherent  in  all  class  teaching — the  differences  of 
individual  aptitude.  With  the  forward — those  who  possess 
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"faculty,”  as  the  Americans  call  it — your  difficulty  is  an  indirect 
one  :  you  will  have  to  damp  the  desire  to  shine  on  every  occasion, 
inherent  in  the  artistic  and  the  literary  temperament,  by  your 
tact,  convincing  them  that  your  demands  lor  self-ett'acement  imply 
the  highest  compliment.  This  will  give  the  opportunity  of 
constant  [)ractice  to  the  mediocre;  but  here,  as  everywhere,  you 
will  need  all  your  tact  and  patience  in  coaxing  on  the  backward, 
the  dull,  the  inarticulate,  quietly  nursing  in  them  the  weakly 
germs  of  intellect  until  they  grow  into  healthy  vigour.  And  all 
the  time  you  have  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  quickest.  Your 
occupation  has  indeed  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  the 
gardener  :  yet  his  task  is  the  easier,  inasmuch  as  he  is  free  to 
weed  out  the  weakly  seedlings  to  give  the  more  space  and  air 
and  light  to  the  vigorous.  But  you  will  not  lose  heart  if  you 
recall  how  many  school  dullards  have  become  world  geniuses ; 
the  stone  that  was  rejected  of  the  builders  has  often  become  the 
headstone  of  the  corner.  And  have  no  fear  of  giving  some  un¬ 
congenial  work  to  your  pu))ils ;  a  little  of  it  is  good  for  them,  as 
for  us  :  a  certain  amount  of  uncongenial  work — grind — has  to  be 
(lone  in  every  complete  work.  It  is  not  fair  that  all  the  school 
grind  should  come  to  the  teacher’s  lot. 

To  return  to  our  object-lessons  on  the  schoolhouse  :  from  the 
huilding  materials  we  pass  to  geology  on  the  one  hand,  to  trees 
and  their  growth  on  the  other.  The  object-lessons  on  food  lead 
us  again  to  geography,  and  through  the  seeds  of  cereals  to  plant- 
life.  which  at  the  present  day  affords  the  most  develo])ed  section 
of  nature-study.  You  will  not  omit  notions  of  trans|)ort  and 
manufacture,  hearing  in  mind  the  wide  view  we  have  taken  of 
our  subject,  the  extension  of  the  definition  of  “nature-study.” 
Now,  in  this  special  nature-study  on  plants,  the  Irish  Inter¬ 
mediate  Board  have  provided  you,  Irish  teachers,  with  a  most 
valuable  botanical  syllabus,  drawn  up  bv’  Dr.  Turnbull,  of  the 
Bepartment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education — a  svdlabus 
which,  in  essentials,  I  do  not  think  can  he  much  imjiroved  upon. 
But  in  following  it  you  must  liewarc  of  the  snare  of  self-sacrifice. 
It  is  so  easy  for  the  enthusiastic,  conscientious  teacher  to  impose 
too  much  work  on  himself,  and  so  to  deprive  the  pupil  of  his 
rightful  opportunities  of  independent  effort.  The  children  are, 
inckmd.  expected  to  make  their  own  “ siwntaneous ”  observations; 
but  you  will  he  tempted  to  lead  up  to,  to  carefully  prepare,  these 
“spontaneous”  observations,  lest  the  observer  go  astray  and  be 
led  into  wrong  inferences  :  and  here  it  is  that,  as  I  say,  you 
deprive  the  scholar  of  an  o]iportunity  for  that  independent  effort 
on  which  we  lay  such  stress.  Again,  I  would  warn  you  against 
one  fallacy  that  may  induce  conceit  in  pupil  and  teacher  alike. 
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It  is  imposible  to  train  young  children  to  perform  original 
research,  even  though  you  make  them  repeat  for  themselves  those 
experiments  of  the  Priestley s  and  the  Darwins  which  led  up 
to  their  discoveries  in  plant  physiology,  and  you  induce  them  to 
make  correct  deductions  from  their  results.  It  is  the  invention, 
the  method,  the  foresight,  the  preparation  of  the  experiment  that 
has  to  be  made  that  make  the  researcher,  not  the  mere  manipula¬ 
tion  and  record  of  experiments  and  observations  devised  by  others. 
This  is  the  fallacy  of  much  pedagogic  “  theory  ”  put  forward  by 
the  heuristic  school.  Yet  it  is  much  to  train  your  children  to 
observe  patiently  and  to  record  systematically  with  system  and 
accuracy  under  your  direction. 

Touching  the  matter  of  self-sacrifice,  I  would  caution 
you  against  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  good  teacher’s  work 
can  be,  or  should  be,  continuously  strenuous.  If  you  act 
on  this  supposition  during  the  school-hours,  what  energy  will 
you  have  left  in  your  leisure  to  maintain  and  to  extend  your 
knowledge,  so  as  not  to  become  stale  and  groovy?  During  each 
school  period  the  children  have  intervals  of  complete  rest,  when 
they  banish  all  care,  stamping  and  shouting  in  the  playground; 
but  such  relaxation  during  the  short  intervals  is  impossible  for 
you.  And  since  the  supposition  is  impossible  and  absurd,  you 
may  salve  your  unselfishness  by  reflecting  also  that  excessive 
strenuousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  imposes  too  great  a 
strain  on  the  attention  of  the  child,  which  cannot  be  kept  jxt- 
petually  screwed  up  to  the  high  pitch  that  your  strenuous  teaching 
would  demand  for  its  reception.  Therefore,  without  coinjiunc- 
tion,  see  that  your  programme  of  nature-study  provides  within 
school  hours  work  both  individual  and  silent,  like  the  routine  of 
the  dreary  but  essential  long  addition  and  multiplication  sums, 
and  comparable  with  the  technical  exercises  of  the  musician. 

For  such  work  you  will  find  ample  opportunity  in  that  branch  of 
botanv  least  insisted  upon  in  your  syllabus — the  accurate  technical 
description  of  plants  based  on  neat  and  careful  dissection  and 
drawings.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  filling  in  of  schedules  may 
be  used  as  a  ju’epa ration  for  descriptions,  as  advocated  and  prac¬ 
tised  by  Henslow  ;  but  dissections  for  inspection  must  always 
accompany  the  schedules.  Nowadays  we  may  carry  the  work  of 
description  further  by  appending  interesting  details  of  bionomics, 
such  as  the  relative  time  of  ripening  of  anther  and  stigma. 
ada])tation  to  cross-  or  self-pollination,  Ac.  Finally  the  advanced 
pupil  should  be  trained  to  find  for  himself  in  the  flora  the  true 
systematic  position  of  his  plant — order,  genus,  species,  and  even 
variety.  This  should  be  done  from  the  completed  description,  not 
from  the  plant  in  the  first  instance  ;  for  in  this  way  the  inadequacy 
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of  a  description  in  details  will  at  once  reveal  itself.  I  insist  on 
this  the  more,  as  I  have  seen  descriptions  marked  high  by 
grinders,  though  hardly  more  than  the  order  was  ascertainable 
from  them.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  characters  of  the  pistil 
that  are  most  shirked  in  this  way  :  in  examination  papers,  with 
descriptions  from  memory  or  from  the  plant,  the  description  of 
the  flower  jumps  from  the  stamens  to  the  mature  fruit,  neither 
present  nor  required.  This  work  must,  of  course,  be  led  up  to 
by  class  demonstrations  :  the  teacher  will  distribute  specimens 
and  read  aloud  the  alternatives,  asking  the  pupils  in  turn  “which 
alternative — A  or  B?”  This  work  gives  a  familiarity  with  plants 
which  is  indispensable  to  all  botanists,  and  an  admirable  prepara¬ 
tion  for  other  branches  of  seience.  I  remember  the  great  Professor 
De  Bary,  of  Strasburg,  when  we  were  out  for  an  excursion,  in¬ 
sisting  to  me  on  the  value  of  this  sort  of  work,  and  inveighing 
against  the  idea  of  men  expecting  to  become  good  botanists  (even 
as  physiologists)  who  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  plants 
generally. 

We  now  come  to  my  unfashionable  view’s.  I  lay  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  habitual  use  of  the  correct  technical  terms  in  current 
professional  use  among  botanists  and  that  from  the  very  outset. 
No  science,  no  art  can  be  learned  without  its  proper  technical 
terms.  The  musical  pupils  find  no  difficulty  in  such  words  as 
"smorzando”  '‘arpeggio  ”  ;  why  should  the  nature-study  classes 
boggle  over  “decussate”  and  “epigynous”?  Technical  terms 
remote  from  popular  speech  are  often  necessary  to  avoid 
ambiguity  and  confusion.  \Vhat  do  you  mean  by  speaking  of  the 
“top  ”  and  “bottom  ”  of  a  hanging  shoot?  \Vhen  you  speak  of  the 
“front”  of  a  cat,  do  you  mean  towmrds  the  head  or  towards  the 
abdomen?  To  introduce  the  terms  “base,”  “apex,”  “dorsal,” 
“ventral,”  “anterior,”  “posterior,”  is  to  replace  slipshod 
ambiguity  by  scientific  precision.  “But,”  I  hear  someone  plead, 
“why  not  make  all  these  terms  out  of  English  material,  and  not 
overburden  the  poor  child’s  brains  with  long  words  of  classical 
origin?”  This  objection  is  based  on  a  profound  lack  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  child — to  speak  plainly, 
it  is  tommy-rot,  if  you  look  into  it.  A  new  w’ord  to  a  child  means 
a  new  idea,  and  an  intelligent  child  welcomes  the  new’  word  for 
the  new  idea  that  it  brings.  Moreover,  the  new’  w’ord  is  to  the 
child  a  new  word,  and  that  is  all  :  until  its  literary  taste  is  devel¬ 
oped— narrow’ed ,  if  you  will — the  child  cares  nought  whether  the 
word  be  Latin,  Greek,  Semitic,  or  Hybrid — though  he  w’ill,  of 
course,  take  a  bigger  pride  the  bigger  the  word  he  can  handle 
correctly.  Did  any  boy  bitten  with  nautical  enthusiasm  ever  find 
a  difficulty  in  mastering  the  complex  and  absurd  terminology  of 
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the  old  line-oi-battle  ship?  ]t  is  only  at  a  later  age  that  technical 
terms  become  the  burden  and  the  indignity  that  parents  and 
pedagogists  feel  them.  Therefore,  to  remove  technical  words  from 
the  young  is  not  to  defer  a  difficulty  but  actually  to  create  one, 
if  they  are  to  pursue  nature  study.  Again,  to  substitute  unrecog¬ 
nised  vernacular  terms  is  to  make  needless  confusion.  1  have 
seen  an  old  English  botany  in  which  the  stamens  were  called 
“chives,”  which  to  any  child  familiar  with  a  vegetable  garden 
would  suggest  that  they  must  always  sinell  of  onions.  John 
Kuskin,  in  horror  at  the  connotations  of  the  word  “flesh,”  pro¬ 
posed  to  replace  it  for  fruits  in  botany  by  “ambrosia,”  a  term 
singularly  unsuited  to  the  flesh  of  the  crab-apple  or  the  rowan 
berry.  In  other  sciences  we  have  seen  the  same  countersense, 
the  introduction  of  new,  complex,  ill-sounding  words  made  in 
Germany  or  ins|)ii’ed  by  an  evil  (ferman  spirit  abroad  in  England. 
To  replace  the  “impenetrability  of  matter”  by  the  “unthorough- 
faresomeness  of  stuff  ”  was  the  answer  to  a  liet  or  a  challenge,  and 
not  meant  seriously  ;  but  why  should  we  botanists  be  expected  to 
model  our  terms  on  such  harsh  and  unreasonalile  barbarisms  as 
“chalk-stuff  gas”?^ 

Cxeneral  neatness  and  deftness  find  their  place  in  nature-study 
intelligently  imrsued — notably  in  botany,  where,  besides  neat 
dissection,  you  will  encourage  the  representation  thereof  by 
l^encil  or  brush.  Here  comes  a  caution  or  two.  The  pencil 
sketch  is  essentially’  a  translation,  a  selection  ;  but  the  brush  aims 
at  a  relatively  complete  presentation.  You  must  therefore  take 
care  iK)t  to  falsify  at  the  outset  your  ]mpils'  sense  of  colour  and  of 
tone  by’  allowing  them  to  paint  each  flower,  each  leaf  for  itself, 
with  a  background  of  white  paper  to  give  the  lie  to  the  whole. 
Consider  :  white  ]iaper  affords  our  representation  of  the  highest 
possible  light,  a  cloud  or  a  white  wall  in  full  sunshine.  Hold  up 
your  flower  before  such  a  background  and  see  w’hat  has  become  of 
the  glowing  colours  y’ou  put  into  the  picture  you  have  just  com- 
jileted,  as  it  lay^  on  the  dull  drawing-board  beside  ymu.  I  do  not 
ask  y’ou  to  insist  on  a  background  of  correct  value  being  washed 
in  ;  but  y’ou  will  do  much  by  using  a  relatively  dark  brow’ii  paper 
for  the  pictures,  and  recognising  the  use  of  Chinese  white.  It 
is  only  when  we  recall  the  origin  of  water-colour,  which  began 
by  tinting  up  conventional  architectural  drawings  to  make  them 
look  pretty,  and  the  painting  of  flowers  purely  for  decoration,  that 
we  can  explain  the  absurd  practice  of  using  white  paper  for 
children  to  paint  on. 

(1)  For  the  child  who  sees  chalk  resolved  by  heat  into  quicklime  and  a  gas 
will  consider  the  quicklime  the  “chalk-stuff,”  if  he  is  told  that  such  a  word 
exists;  and  logically  the  carbon  dioxide  should  be  to  him  “ nof-chalk-stuff  gas. 
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It  is  clue  to  the  untrained  feelings  of  parents,  aided  perhaps  by 
ail  unwillingness  to  kill,  tliat  the  study  of  animals  is  so  much 
less  accessible  than  that  of  plants.  We  all  remember  the  indig¬ 
nant  mother’s  letter  of  protest  :  “Please  do  not  teach  our  Sarah 
Jane  any  more  about  her  inside  :  it  makes  her  feel  nnccnnfortable, 
ami  it  is  not  nice.  Besides,  it's  rude.’’  But  the  rearing  of  cater¬ 
pillars  and  tadpoles,  observations  on  the  bivathing  and  fecxling  of 
tidi,  and  so  forth,  are  always  open  to  you  :  yon  will  not  miss  the 
opprt unities  you  have  of  sliowing  the  trunk  of  butterflies  and  bees, 
and  the  pollen-brushes  and  baskets  on  the  legs  of  the  latter,  tS:c. 
You  may  even  go  as  far  as  to  demonstrate  the  structure  caf  the  chief 
groups  of  vertebrates  on  a  fish,  a  frog,  a  fowl,  and  a  rabbit,  with 
rough  dissections.  In  this  way  you  will  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
later  teaching  of  enough  physiology  to  exp.lain  the  principles  of 
hygiene.  I  would  suggest  that  microscopic  demonstrations  be 
introduced  sparingly  in  tin*  lower  classes — nay,  reserved  for  an 
occasional  treat.  Howevc'r,  every  pupil  must  be  prcavided  with 
a  pock('t-lens,  and  taught  the  use  of  it. 

Whenevm’  your  lesson  ajiproaches  lecture  form,  you  will  do  well 
to  follow  it  up  by  a  (]uestion  paper  to  be  answc'red  against  time 
in  school.  For  the  youngest  the  questions  should  bo  such  as 
to  require  answers  as  direct  and  sim])le  as  you  please.  But  you 
will  insist  that  every  answer  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  complete 
statement,  definite  and  complete  in  itself,  and  not  a  mere  sub¬ 
stantive,  with  qualifications  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  and 
unintelligible  in  the'  ab.sence  of  the  question.  For  the  older  pupils, 
on  the  contrary,  your  questions  should  exact  a  certain  amount 
of  reflection,  and  the  answers  should  be  presented  in  good  logical 
form  and  order,  illustrated  with  apt  sketches  where  useful.  They 
must,  of  course,  never  be  allowed  to  stray  from  th(‘  scope  of  the 
question — a  favourite  jiractice.  whether  from  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing,  from  a  wish  to  replace  the  unknown  or  forgotten  which  is 
asked  for  by  what  is  known,  or  from  a  general  desire  to  shine 
by  the  abundance  of  their  knowledge.  But  your  foot  down  on 
“volunteering”  in  every  form,  if  from  no  other  motive  than  fear 
of  the  external  examiner,  to  whom  it  is  an  utter  abomination. 
Your  teaching  in  nature-study  will  by  this  course  give  invaluable 
practice  in  the  art  of  composition.^  T  attribute  much  of  whatever 
success  I  have  obtained  in  life  to  my  training  on  these  lines, 
when  a  boy  under  eleven,  by  ^jr^ly  lectures  and  quest! on -joaiiers, 

(1)  My  experience  since  I  wrote  this  lecture,  as  Examiner  in  Botany  under 
the  Intermediate  Education  Board  in  several  successful  years,  has  amply 
justified  this  claim  for  nature-study — that  its  practice  teaches  composition 
admirably.  The  form  of  the  answers  reached  a  very  high  standard,  not  only 
in  exceptional  papers,  but  throughout. 
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from  the  late  William  Pinches,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors. 

Outside  class-teaching  come  the  school  calendar,  the  school 
museum,  the  school  garden,  and  the  school  walks.  The  calendar 
will  contain  daily  records  of  various  phenomena ,  the  name  of  the 
pupil  recorder  being  always  api^ended.  “  Phenological  ”  observa¬ 
tions  come  first  :  the  earliest  apix?arance  of  spring  plants,  the 
opening  of  the  leaf-buds  of  the  various  trees  and  shrubs,  the  dates 
of  their  flowering,  of  the  fall  of  the  flowers,  of  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  the  autumnal  changes  of  tint,  and  the  leaf-fall.  With 
birds  we  record  the  winter  songsters,  the  first  spring  and  the  last 
autumn  song  of  the  less  persistent,  the  arrival  and  the  departure 
of  the  migratory,  the  times  of  nest-building,  of  hatching,  and  of 
fledging,  &c.  Since  these  facts  are  all  associated  with  the 
weather,  you  will  record  that  also,  teaching  meteorology  as  you 
go  along,  without  ever  naming  the  word.  In  practice  I  would 
recommend  you  to  enter  all  records  in  a  day-book  as  they  come  in, 
and  keep  a  carefully  arranged  journal  from  it.  You  will  do  well 
to  map  out  the  daily  meteorological  observations  on  squared  paper, 
so  as  to  draw  the  weekly  curves  of  maximum  and  of  minimum 
thermometer  and  of  barometer  and  paste  these  into  your  journal. 
Of  course,  you  will  need  the  two  thermometers  and  the  barometer, 
to  w’hich  apparatus  you  should  add  a  rain-gauge.  You  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  your  class  that  the  care  and  record  of 
these  is  a  most  honourable  office — just  as  Tom  Saw'yer,  wdien  he 
was  ordered  to  paint  the  fence,  succeeded  in  persuading  his  mates 
who  had  assembled  to  jeer  at  him  that  it  w'as  so  high  a  function 
that  participation  in  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  payment  in 
good-conduct  tickets.  The  weather  charts  of  The  Times  or  of 
the  ^leteorological  Office  should  prove  no  mysteries  to  your  more 
advanced  pupils. 

But  the  lines  of  some  of  you  may  fall  in  big  towms ;  and  the 
town  dweller  should  not  miss  his  own  opportunities  of  observa¬ 
tion.  Trees,  birds,  and  wild  flowers  may  be  rather  out  of  the  wmy: 
but  the  town  has  its  seasons,  and  its  phenomenology  should  be 
recorded,  for  it  is  full  of  interest.  Take  the  item  of  games.  Trace 
the  appearance  of  the  hoop  in  winter,  its  vernal  replacement  by 
the  whipping-top,  and  later  by  the  peg-top,  the  prevalence  of 
street  hurley,  the  coming  and  going  of  marbles,  and  the  irregular 
invasions  of  the  squeaking  balloon.  The  seasonal  changes  of 
toilette  by  men  and  women  will  add  to  the  value  of  your  record. 
More  directly  on  the  lines  of  nature-study  are  the  contents  of  the 
provision  shops  and  costers’  barrows,  the  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  from  their  earliest  introduction  in  the  high-class 
shops  to  their  ultimate  profusion  at  low  prices  in  the  streets,  and 
their  final  disappearance.  The  lessons  on  plants  and  the 
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school  walks  should  provide  the  nucleus  for  a  herbarium 
for  reference.  Specimens  that  require  preservation  in  liquid 
should  be  stored  in  formalin  properly  diluted,  which  is  much 
cheaper  than  spirit,  and  not  inflammable.  Bottles  are  costly  if 
they  have  to  be  purchased,  but  clear  glass  jam-pots  and  pickle- 
jars  may  often  be  provided  by  your  pupils ;  for  large  corks  or 
bungs,  stoppers  of  crumpled  paper  soaked  in  paraffin  wax  (the 
cheapest  candles  melted  down  will  do)  are  an  admirable  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  curatorship,  or  rather  the  assistant-curatorship,  of 
the  museum  should  always  be  entrusted  to  one  or  two  selected 
pupils;  and  now’  that  cheap  editions  are  abundant,  a  library  can 
easily  be  added  to  contain  books  for  identifying  the  six'cimens, 
with  such  classics  as  White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne, 
Waterton’s  Wanderings,  Darwin’s  Naturalist’s  Journal, 
Moseley’s  Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  the  travels  of  Bates  and  of 
Wallace,  &c. 

The  school  garden  is  still  more  a  question  of  [X)ssible  accom¬ 
modation  than  the  school  museum.  You  may  have  to  content 
vourself  with  a  window’-shelf  to  carry  flower-pots,  jam-crocks,  tins, 
and  pickle-bottles,  with  a  few’  boxes  to  hold  the  wet  sawdust  for 
germinating  seeds ;  or  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  realise  the 
teacher’s  dream  of  a  bed  for  every  plant  and  every  plant  in  its 
bed,  as  in  some  of  the  wealthier  schools  for  girls. ^  But  you  must 
at  any  cost  of  effort  have  the  means  of  germinating  seeds  and  of 
growing  the  seedlings  from  them. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  school  walks ;  but  I  have  no  time 
for  it.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  these  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  school  routine;  and  you  w’ill  see  the  long  string  of  children, 
each  with  his  tin  collecting-box,  escorted  by  the  primary  teachers, 
going  afield  for  the  ]>lants  that  will  be  identified  and  studied  in 
the  school.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  preserve  specimens 
for  themselves  and  to  form  private  herbariums.  Haeckel,  in  his 
affectionate  dedication  of  one  of  his  books  to  his  old  comrade  and 
friend,  the  great  zoologist,  Carl  Gegenbaur,  refers  to  the  col¬ 
lections  they  made  when  he  wms  a  boy  of  tw’elve,  and  to  their 
audacious  criticisms  on  the  text-book  views  of  “good  species,” 
to  which  these  collections  gave  the  lie.  Whatever  be  thought  of 
Haeckel’s  claims  to  eminence  as  a  philosopher  on  mind  and 
matter,  body  and  soul,  none  can  refuse  him  a  high  seat  among 
the  greatest  of  living  biologists.  And  it  is  to  the  foundations  that 
he  laid  by  nature-study  when  at  school  that  he  attributes  the 
most  important  part  in  his  school  training.  And  with  this  example 
of  the  value  of  our  subject,  I  must  conclude. 

Marcus  Hartog. 

(1)  Thanks  to  Prof.  Armstrong’s  enlightened  counsels,  botany  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  some  of  the  great  English  public  schools  for  boys. 
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CAPTAIN'  con’s  letter 

Women  may  be  able  to  tell  you  why  the  nursing  of  a  military 
invalid  awakens  tendei'er  anxieties  in  their  bosoms  than  those 
called  forth  by  the  drab  civilian.  If  we  are  under  sentence  of 
death  we  are  all  of  us  i^athetic,  of  course  ;  but  stretched  upon  the 
debateable  couch  of  sickness  we  are  not  so  touching  as  the  coloured 
coat  :  it  has  the  distinction  belonging  to  colour.  It  smites  a 
dee[K‘r  nerve,  or  more  than  one  ;  and  this,  too,  where  there  is  no 
imaginary  subjection  to  the  charms  of  military  glory,  in  minds  to 
which  the  game  of  war  is  lurid  as  the  plumes  of  the  arch-slayer. 

Jane  iSIattock  assisting  ^frs.  Adister  O'Donnell  to  restore 
Captain  I’hilip  was  very  singularly  affected,  like  a  person  shut  off 
on  a  sudden  from  her  former  theories  and  feelings.  Theoretically 
she  despised  the  soldier's  work  as  much  as  she  shrank  abhorrently 
from  bloodshed.  She  regai’ded  him  and  his  trappings  as  an  ensign 
of  our  old  barbarism,  and  could  peruse  platitudes  uiion  that  theme 
with  enthusiasm.  The  soldier  personally,  she  was  accustomed  to 
consider  an  inferior  intelligence  :  a  sort  of  schoolboy  when  young, 
and  schoolmaster  when  mature  :  a  visibly  limited  creature,  not 
a  member  of  our  broader  world.  Without  dismissing  any  of  these 
views  sh('  found  them  ])ut  aside  for  the  reception  of  others  of  an 
opposite  ehai‘aet('r  ;  and  in  her  soul  she  would  have  ascribed  it  to 
her  cares  of  nursing  that  she  had  become  thoughtful,  doubtful, 
hopeful,  even  prayerful,  surcharged  with  zeal  to  help  to  save  a 
good  sword  for  the  country.  If  in  a  world  still  barbarous  tve 
must  have  soldicu's,  here  was  one  whom  it  woidd  be  grievous  to 
lose.  He  had  fallen  for  the  country  ;  and  there  was  a  moving 
story  of  how  he  had  fallen.  She  inclined  to  think  more  highly 
of  him  for  having  courted  exposure  on  a  miserable  frontier  war 
where  but  a  poor  sheaf  of  glory  could  be  gathered.  And  he  seemed 
to  estimate  his  jirofessional  duties  ap.art  from  an  aim  at  the 
laurels.  A  conce])tion  of  the  possiliility  of  a  man’s  being  both  a 
soldier  and  morally  a  hero  edged  its  way  into  her  understanding. 
It  stood  edgeways  within,  desirous  of  avoiding  a  challenge  to  show 
every  featiu’e. 
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The  cares  of  nursing  were  Jane’s  almost  nndividedly ,  except  for 
the  aid  slic  had  from  her  friend  Grace  Barrow  and  from  iVIiss 
Colesworth.  iNfrs.  Adister  G’Donnell  was  a  nurse  in  name  only. 
“She’ll  he  seen  hy  Philip  like  as  if  she  were  a  nightmare  ajiparition 
of  his  undertaker’s  wraith,”  Captain  Con  said  to  Jane,  when  re¬ 
commending  his  cousin  to  her  charitable  nature,  after  he  had 
taken  lodgings  at  a  farmhouse  near  Mrs.  Tjackstraw’s  model  farm 
Woodside  on  the  hills.  “Barring  the  dress,”  as  he  added,  some 
such  impo'ssion  of  her  frigid  monrnfulness  might  have  struck  a 
recumbent  invalid.  Jane  acknowledged  it,  and  at  first  induced 
her  aunt  to  join  her  in  the  daily  walk  of  half  a  mile  to  sit  with 
him.  iNfrs.  Lackstraw  was  a  very  busy  lady  at  her  farm  ;  she 
^\as  often  summoned  to  Tjondon  hy  her  intuition  of  John's  wish 
to  have  her  presiding  at  table  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
mimerous  guests;  she  confessed  that  she  supervised  the  art  of 
nursing  better  than  she  practised  it,  and  supervision  can  he  done 
at  a  distance  if  t?ie  sid)ordinate  is  properly  attentive  to  the  rides 
we  lay  down,  as  Jane  appeared  to  ho.  So  Jane  was  left  to  him. 
She  loved  the  country  ;  Springtide  in  the  country  set  her  singing  ; 
her  walk  to  her  patient  at  Lappett’s  farm  and  homeward  was  an 
aethereal  rapture  for  a  heart  rocking  easy  in  fulness.  There  was 
nothing  to  trouble  it,  no  hint  of  wild  winds  and  heavy  seas,  not 
even  th(>  familiar  insinuation  from  the  vigilant  monitress,  her 
aunt,  to  hid  her  he  on  her  guard,  beware  of  what  it  is  that  great 
heiresses  are  courted  for,  steel  her  heart  against  serpent  sjieeches, 
see  well  to  have  the  woman’s  precious  word  No  at  the  sentinel’s 
post,  and  alert  there.  !Mrs.  Backstraw,  the  most  vigilant  and 
plain-spoken  of  her  sex.  had  forborne  to  utter  the  usual  warnings 
which  were  to  preserve  Miss  Atattock  for  her  future  Earl  or  Duke  : 
and  the  rcmson  why  she  forbore  was  a  double  one  :  a  soldier  and 
Papist  could  never  he  thought  perilous  to  a  young  woman  scoming 
the  sons  of  Mars  and  slaves  of  sacerdotalism.  The  picture  of 
•Jane  bestowing  her  hand  on  a  Boman  Catholic  in  military  uniform, 
refused  to  he  raised  before  the  mind.  Charitableness,  humane¬ 
ness.  the  fact  that  she  was  an  admirable  nurse  and  liked  to  exercise 
her  natural  gift,  perfectly  accounted  for  Jane’s  trips  to  Imppett’s 
farm,  and  the  jellies  and  fresh  dairy  dainties  and  neat  little  dishes 
she  was  constantly  desjiatching  to  the  place.  A  suggestion  of 
possibh'  danger  might  ]irove  more  dangerous  than  silence,  hy 
reiukTin”  it  attractive.  Be'sides,  Jane  talked  of  poor  Captain 
Philip  as  Patrick  O’Donnell’s  brother,  whom  she  was  hound  to 
servo  in  return  for  Patrick’s  many  services  to  her ;  and  of  how 
unlike  Patrick  he  was.  Afrs.  Lackstraw  had  been  apprehensive 
about  her  fancy  for  Patrick.  Therefore  if  Captain  Philip  was 
unlike  him.  and  strictly  a  Catholic,  according  to  report,  the  sus- 
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picion  of  clanger  dispersed,  and  slie  was  allowed  to  enjov  the 
pleasures  of  the  metropolis  as  frequently  as  she  chose.  The 
nursing  of  a  man  of  Letters,  or  of  the  neighbour  to  him,  a  beggar 
in  rags,  would  not  have  been  so  tolerated.  Thus  we  perceive  that 
wits  actively  awake  inside  the  ring-fence  of  prepossessions  they 
have  erected  may  lull  themselves  with  their  wakefulness.  Who 
would  have  thought ! — is  the  cry  when  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
the  fence  is  broken  through. 

Jane  least  of  any  would  have  thought  what  was  coming  to 
pass.  The  ])ale,  square-browed  young  officer,  so  little  Irish  and 
winning  in  his  brevity  of  speech,  did  and  said  nothing  to  alarm 
her  or  strike  the  smallest  light.  Grace  Barrow  noticed  certain 
little  changes  of  mood  in  Jane  :  she  could  scarcely  have  had  a 
distinct  suspicion  at  the  time.  After  a  recent  observation  of  him, 
on  an  evening  stroll  from  Jjappcdt’s  to  Woodside,  she  pronounced 
him  interesting,  hut  hard.  “He  has  an  interesting  head  ...  I 
should  not  like  to  offend  him.”  They  agreed  as  to  his  imlike- 
ness  to  fluid  Patrick;  both  eulogistic  of  the  absent  brother;  and 
Jane,  who  could  he  playful  in  privacy  with  friends,  clapped  a 
brogue  on  her  tongue  to  discourse  of  Patrick  and  apostrophise 
him  :  “Oh  !  Pat,  Pat,  my  dear  cousin  Pat !  why  are  ymu  so  long 
away  from  your  desponding  Jane?  I’ll  take  to  poetry  and  write 
songs,  if  you  don’t  come  home  soon.  You’ve  put  seas  between 
us,  and  are  behaving  to  me  as  an  enemy.  I  know  y'ou’ll  bring 
home  a  foreign  Princess  to  break  the  heart  of  your  faithful.  But 
I’ll  always  praise  you  for  a  dear  boy,  Pat,  and  wish  you  happy, 
and  beg  the  good  gentleman  your  brother  to  give  me  a  diploma 
as  nurse  to  your  first-born.  There  now  !  ” 

She  finished  smiling  brightly,  and  Grace  was  a  trifle  astonished, 
for  her  friend’s  humour  was  not  as  a  rule  dramatic. 

“You  really  have  caught  a  twang  of  it  from  your  friend  Captain 
Con  ;  only  you  don’t  rattle  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet 
in  the  middle  of  words.” 

“I’ve  tried,  and  can’t  persuade  my  tongue  to  do  it  ‘  first  off.’ 
as  boys  say,  and  my  invalid  has  no  brogue  whatever  to  keep  me 
in  practice,”  Jane  replied.  “One  wonders  what  he  thinks  of  as  he 
lies  there  by  the  window.  He  doesn’t  confide  it  to  his  liospital 
nurse.” 

“Yes,  he  would  treat  her  courteously,  just  in  that  military 
style,”  said  Grace,  realising  the  hospital  attendance. 

“It’s  the  style  I  like  best  : — no  p('rp('tual  personal  thankings 
and  allusions  to  the  trouble  he  gives!”  Jane  exclaimed.  “He 
shows  perfect  good  sense,  and  I  like  that  in  all  things,  as  you 
know.  A  red-haired  young  woman  chooses  to  wait  on  him  ami 
bring  him  flowers — he’s  brother  to  Patrick  in  his  love  of  wiki 
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flowers,  at  all  events ! — and  he  takes  it  naturally  and  simply. 
These  officers  bear  illness  well.  I  suppose  it’s  the  drill.” 

“Still  I  think  it  a  horrid  profession,  dear.” 

Grace  felt  obliged  to  insist  on  that  :  and  her  “I  think,”  though 
it  was  not  stressed,  tickled  Jane’s  dormant  ear  to  some  drowsy 
wakefulness. 

“I  think  too  much  honour  is  paid  to  it,  certainly.  But  soldiers, 
of  all  men,  one  would  expect  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  feeling  of 
weakness.  He  has  never  complained  ;  not  once.  I  doubt  if  he 
would  have  complained  if  Mrs.  Adister  had  been  waiting  on  him 
all  the  while,  or  not  a  soul.  I  can  imagine  him  lying  on  the 
battlefield  night  after  night  quietly,  resolving  not  to  groan.” 


“Too  great  a  power  of  self-repression  sometimes  argues  the 
want  of  any  emotional  nature,”  said  Graee. 

Jane  shook  her  head.  She  knew  a  story  of  him  contradicting 
that. 

The  story  had  not  recurred  to  her  since  she  had  undertaken  her 
service.  It  coloured  the  remainder  of  an  evening  walk  home 
through  the  beechwoods  and  over  the  common  with  Grace,  and 
her  walk  across  the  same  traeks  early  in  the  morning,  after  Grace 
had  gone  to  London.  Miss  Colesworth  was  coming  to  her  next 
week,  with  her  brother  if  he  had  arrived  in  England.  Jane  re¬ 
membered  having  once  been  curious  about  this  adventurous  man 
of  Letters  who  lived  by  the  work  of  his  pen.  She  remembered 
comparing  him  to  one  who  was  compelled  to  swim  perpetually 
without  a  ship  to  give  him  rest  or  land  in  view.  He  had  made  a 
little  money  by  a  book,  and  was  expending  it  on  travels — rather 
imprudently,  she  fancied  Emma  Colesworth  to  be  thinking.  He 
talked  well,  but  for  the  present  she  was  happier  in  her  prospect 
of  nearly  a  week  of  loneliness.  The  day  was  one  of  sunshine, 
windless,  odorous  :  one  of  the  rare  placid  days  of  April  when  the 
[lettish  month  assumes  a  matronly  air  of  summer  and  wears  it 
till  the  end  of  the  day.  The  beeeh  twigs  were  strongly  embrowned, 
the  larches  shot  up  green  spires  by  the  borders  of  woods  and  on 
mounds  within,  deep  ditch-hanks  unrolled  profuse  tangles  of  new 
blades,  and  sharp  eyes  might  light  on  a  late  white  violet  over¬ 
looked  by  the  children  ;  primroses  ran  along  the  hanks.  Jane  had 
a  maxim  that  flowers  should  he  spared  to  live  their  life,  especially 
flowers  of  the  wilds ;  she  had  reared  herself  on  our  poets ;  hence 
Mrs.  Lackstraw’s  dread  of  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  minstrel  order  ; 
and  the  girl ,  who  could  deliberately  eut  a  bouquet  from  the  garden , 
if  requested,  would  refuse  to  pluck  a  wildflower.  But  now  they 
cried  out  to  her  to  he  plucked  in  hosts,  they  claimed  the  sacrifice, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  no  violation  of  her  sentiment  to  gather  hand- 
I  fills  making  a  bunch  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  procession 
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of  the  children’s  i\Iay-day — a  day  she  excused  for  the  slaughter 
because  her  idol  and  prophet  among  the  poets,  wild  nature’s 
interpreter,  was  that  day  on  the  side  of  the  children.  How  like 
a  bath  of  freshness  would  the  thick  faintly-fragrant  mass  shine  to 
her  patient  !  Only  to  look  at  it  was  medicine  !  She  belicwed,  in 
lu'f  lively  healthfidiicss,  that  the  look  would  give  him  a  s])ring  to 
health,  and  she  hurrie‘d  forward  to  have  them  in  water — the  next 
sacred  obligation  to  the  leaving  of  them  imtoucluHl. 

She  had  reared  herself  on  our  poets.  If  much  brooding  on  them 
will  sometim«'s  create  a  sentimentalism  of  the  sentiment  they 
inspire,  that  also,  after  our  manner  of  develojhng,  leads  to  finer 
civilisation  ;  and  as  her  very  delicate  feelings-  were  not  always 
tyrants  over  her  clear  and  accurate  judgment,  they  rather  tended 
to  stamp  her  character  than  lead  her  into  foolishness.  Blunt  of 
speech,  quick  in  sensibility,  imaginative,  yet  idealistic,  she  had 
the  com[)lex  character  of  diverse  brain  and  nerve,  and  was  often 
a  problem  to  the  chief  person  interested  in  it.  She  thought  so 
decisively,  felt  so  shrinkingly  ;  spoke  so  flatly,  brooded  so  softly! 
Such  natures,  in  the  painful  effort  to  reconcile  apjiarent  antag¬ 
onism  and  read  themselves,  forget  that  they  are  not  f\dl-grown. 
Longer  than  others  are  they  young  :  but  meanwhile  they  are  of 
an  age  when  we  are  driven  abroad  to  seek  and  shajx^  our  destinies. 

Passing  through  the  garden-gate  of  Lappett’s  farm  she  made 
her  way  to  the  south-western  face  of  the  house  to  beg  a  bowl  of 
water  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  and  had  the  sweet  surprise  of  seeing 
her  patient  lying  under  swallows’  eaves  on  a  chair  her  brother 
had  been  commissioned  to  send  from  Ijondon  for  coming  uses. 
He  was  near  the  farm-wife’s  kitchen,  but  to  windward  of  the 
cooking-reek,  pleasantly  warmed,  sufficiently  shaded,  and  alone, 
with  open  letter  on  the  rug  covering  his  h'gs.  He  whistled  to 
Jane’s  dog  Wayland,  a  retriever,  having  Newfoundland  relation¬ 
ships,  of  smithy  redness  and  ruggedness;  it  was  tin*  whistle 
that  startled  her  to  turn  and  see  him  as  she  was  in  the  act  of 
handing  iMrs.  Lappett  her  primroses. 

“Out?  I  feared  it  would  be  a  week.  Is  it  quite  prudent?” 
Jane  said,  toning  down  her  delight. 

He  answered  with  the  half-smile  that  refers  these  questions  to 
the  settled  fact.  Air  had  always  brought  him  round  ;  now  he 
could  feel  he  was  embarked  for  recoveiy  :  and  he  told  Inn-  how 
the  farmer  and  one  of  his  men  had  lent  a  shoulder  to  prcs('nt 
him  to  his  old  and  surest  phx'sician — rather  like  a  crippled  ghost. 
Mrs.  Adister  was  upstairs  in  bed  with  one  of  her  headaches. 
Captain  Con,  then,  was  attending  her,  June  supposed.  Slu'  s]x)kc 
of  him  as  the  most  devoted  of  husbands. 

A  slight  hardening  of  Philip’s  brows,  well-known  to  her  by  this 
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time,  caused  her  to  interrogate  his  eyes.  They  were  fixed  on  her 
in  his  manner  of  gazing  with  strong  directness.  She  read  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  some  hieroglyphic  matter  besides. 

“We  all  respect  him  for  his  single-hearted  care  of  her,”  she  said. 
“I  have  a  great  liking  for  him.  His  tirades  about  the  Saxon 
tyrant  are  not  worth  mentioning,  they  mean  nothing.  He  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  rush  to  the  standard  if  there  were  danger ; 

I  know  he  would.  He  is  truly  chivalrous,  I  am  sure.” 

Philip’s  broad  look  at  her  had  not  swerved.  The  bowl  of  prim¬ 
roses  placed  beside  him  on  a  chair  by  the  farmer’s  dame  diverted 
it  for  a  moment. 

“You  gathered  them?”  he  said. 

Jane  drank  his  look  at  the  flowers. 

“Yes,  on  my  way,”  she  replied.  ‘‘We  can  none  of  us  live  for 
ever;  and  fresh  water  every  day  will  keep  them  alive  a  good 
long  time.  They  had  it  from  the  clouds  yesterday.  Do  they  not 
seem  a  bath  of  country  happiness  !  ”  Evidently  they  did  their 
service  in  pleasing  him. 

Seeing  his  fingers  grope  on  the  rug,  she  handed  him  his  open 
letters. 

He  S('lectod  the  second,  passing  under  his  inspection,  and  asked 
her  to  read  it. 

She  took  the  letter,  wondering  a  little  that  it  should  be  in 
Captain  Con’s  handwriting. 

‘‘I  am  to  read  it  through?”  she  said,  after  a  run  over  some 
lines. 

He  nodded.  She  thought  it  a  sign  of  his  friendliness  in  sharing 
family  secrets  with  her,  and  read  : 

“My  ]')ear  Philip, — Not  a  word  of  these  contents,  which  will 
be  delivered  seasonably  to  the  lady  chiefly  concerned,  by  the 
proper  person.  She  hears  this  morning  I’m  off  on  a  hasty  visit 
to  Ireland,  as  I  have  been  preparing  her  of  late  to  expect  I  must, 
and  yours  the  blame,  if  any,  though  I  will  be  the  last  to  fling 
it  at  you.  I  meet  Father  B.  and  pretty  Kitty  before  I  cross. 
Judging  by  the  wind  this  morning,  the  passage  will  furnish  good 
schooling  for  a  sjiell  of  the  hustings.  But  if  I  am  in  the  nature 
of  things  unable  to  command  the  weaves,  trust  me  for  holding  a 
mob  in  leash  ;  and  they  are  tolerably  alike.  My  spirits  are  up. 
Now  the  die  is  cast.  My  election  to  the  vacancy  must  be 
reckoned  beforehand.  I  promise  you  a  sounding  re|X)rt  from  the 
Kincora  Herald.  They  will  not  say  of  me  after  that  (and  read 
only  the  speeches  reported  in  the  local  paper) — ‘  what  is  the  man 
but  an  Irish  adventurer!’  He  is  a  lover  of  his  country,  Philip 
O’Donnell,  and  one  of  millions,  we  will  hope.  And  that  stigmatic 
title  of  long  standing,  more  than  anything  earthly,  drove  him  to 
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the  step — to  the  ruin  of  his  domestic  felicity  perhaps.  But  we 
are  past  sighing.  | 

Think  you  when  he  crossed  the  tide,  ] 

Caius  Julius  Caesar  sighed?  ^ 

No,  nor  thought  of  his  life,  nor  his  wife,  but  of  the  thing  to  J 
be  done.  Laugh,  my  boy  !  I  know  what  I  am  about  when  I  set 
my  mind  on  a  powerful  example.  As  the  chameleon  gets  his 
colour,  we  get  our  character  from  the  objects  we  contemplate  ; 

Jane  glanced  over  the  edge  of  the  letter  sheet  rosily  at  Philip,  h 

“The  chameleon,”  he  remarked. 

His  dryness  in  hitting  the  laughable  point  diverted  her,  and  her  r 
mind  became  suffused  wuth  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  chameleon 
captain  planted  in  view  of  the  Roman  to  become  a  copy  of  him, 
so  that  she  did  not  peruse  the  terminating  lines  with  her  wake-  i 
fullest  attention  :  {i 

“  The  liege  lady  of  my  heart  w’ill  be  the  earliest  to  hail  her  hero  | 
triumphant,  or  cherish  him  beaten — which  is  not  in  the  prospect.  jK 
Let  Ireland  be  true  to  Ireland.  We  will  talk  of  the  consolidation  ! 
of  the  Union  by  and  by.  You  are  for  that,  you  say,  when  certain  ’ 
things  are  done ;  and  you  are  w’here  I  leave  you,  on  the  highway,  j 
though  seeming  to  go  at  a  funeral  pace  to  certain  ceremonies  }' 
leading  to  the  union  of  the  two  countries  in  the  solidest  fashion, 
to  their  mutual  benefit,  after  a  shining  example.  Con  sleeps  with 
a  corner  of  the  eye  open,  and  you  are  not  the  only  soldier  w'hois  ' 
a  strategist,  and  a  tactician  too,  aware  of  when  it  is  best  to  be  out 
of  the  way.  Now  adieu  and  pax  vohiscum.  Reap  the  rich  harvest 
of  your  fall  to  earth.  I  leave  you  in  the  charge  of  the  kindest  of 
nurses,  next  to  the  wife  of  my  bosom  the  best  of  w’omen.  Appre¬ 
ciate  her,  sir,  or  perish  in  my  esteem.  She  is  one  w'hom  not  to 
love  is  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  deserving  capital  punishment,  ! 
and  a  bastinado  to  season  the  culprit  for  his  execution.  Have  I  not  1 

often  informed  her  myself  that  a  flow^er  from  her  hand  means  more  j 

than  treasures  from  the  hands  of  others.  Expect  me  absent  for  a 
w’eek.  The  harangues  will  not  be  closely  reported.  I  stand  by 
the  truth,  which  is  my  love  of  the  land  of  my  birth.  A  wife  | 
must  come  second  to  that  if  she  w’ould  be  first  in  her  husband’s  | 
consideration.  Hurrah  me  on,  Philip,  now  it  is  action,  and  let  me  1 
fancy  I  hear  you  shouting  it.”  [ 


The  drop  of  the  letter  to  the  signature  fluttered  on  a  number 
of  cordial  adjectives,  like  the  airy  bird  to  his  home  in  the  corn. 
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i  CHAPTER  XIX 

MARS  CONVALESCENT 

Jane’s  face  was  clear  as  the  sky  when  she  handed  the  letter  back 
to  Philip.  In  doing  so,  it  struck  her  that  the  prolonged  directness 
I  of  his  look  was  peculiar  :  she  attributed  it  to  some  effect  of  the 
fresh  Spring  atmosphere  on  a  weakened  frame.  She  was  guessing 
at  his  reasons  for  showing  her  the  letter,  and  they  appeared  pos¬ 
sibly  serious. 

“An  election  to  Parliament !  Perhaps  Mrs.  Adister  should  have 
;  a  hint  of  it,  to  soften  the  shock  I  fear  it  may  be  :  but  we  must  wait 
till  her  headache  has  passed,”  she  said. 

!  “You  read  to  the  end?  ”  said  Philip. 

“Y’es,  Captain  Con  always  amuses  me,  and  I  am  bound  to 
confess  I  have  no  positive  disrelish  of  his  compliments.  But  this 
may  prove  a  desperate  step.  The  secret  of  his  happiness  is  in 
extreme  jeopardy.  Nothing  would  stop  him,  I  suppose?” 

;  Philip  signified  that  it  was  too  late.  He  was  moreover  of 
opinion,  and  stated  it  in  his  briefest,  that  it  would  be  advisable 
=  to  leave  the  unfolding  of  the  present  secret  to  the  captain. 

I  Jane  wondered  why  the  letter  had  been  shown.  Her  patient 
i  might  be  annoyed  and  needing  sympathy  ? 

I  “After  all,”  she  said-,  ‘‘Captain  Con  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
i  good  sort  of  member  of  Parliament  in  his  way.” 
i  Philip’s  eyebrows  lifted,  and  he  let  fall  a  breath,  eloquent  of  his 
thoughts. 

“My  brother  says  he  is  a  serviceable  director  of  the  Company 
they  are  associated  in.” 

“He  finds  himself  among  reasonable  men,  and  he  is  a 
chameleon.” 

“Parliament  may  steady  him.” 

^  “It  is  too  much  of  a  platform  for  Con’s  head.” 

“Yes,  there  is  more  of  poet  than  politician,”  said  she.  ‘‘That 
*  is  a  danger.  But  he  calls  himself  our  friend ;  I  think  he  really 
has  a  liking  for  John  and  me.” 

■  “For  you  he  has  a  real  love,”  said  Philip, 
j  “Well,  then,  he  may  listen  to  us  at  times;  he  may  be  trusted 
not  to  wound  us.  I  am  unmitigatedly  for  the  one  country — no 
!  divisions.  We  want  all  our  strength  in  these  days  of  monstrous 
(  armies  directed  by  banditti  Councils.  England  is  the  nation  of 
jj  the  Christian  example  to  nations.  Oh !  surely  it  is  her  aim.  At 
;  least  she  strives  to  be  that.  I  think  it,  and  I  see  the  many  faults 
=  we  have.” 

Her  patient’s  eyelids  were  down. 
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She  proposed  to  send  her  name  up  to  Mrs.  Adister. 

On  her  return  from  the  poor  lady  racked  with  headache  and  I 
lying  little  conscious  of  her  husband’s  powder-barrel  under  the 
bed,  Jane  found  her  patient  being  worried  by  the  official  nurse, 
a  farm-labourer’s  wife,  a  bundle  of  a  woman,  whose  lumbering 
assiduities  he  fenced  with  reiterated  humorous  negatives  to  every 
one  of  her  pro^wsitions,  until  she  prefaced  the  last  two  or  three  i 
of  the  list  with  a  “Deary  me  !  ”  addressed  consolatorily  to  herself. 

She  went  through  the  same  forms  each  day,  at  the  usual  hours  of 
the  day,  and  Jane,  though  she  would  have  felt  the  apathetic  dolt¬ 
ishness  of  the  woman  less,  felt  how’  hard  it  must  be  for  him  to 
bear.  : 

“Your  sister  will  be  with  you  soon,”  she  said.  “1  am  glad,  ' 
and  yet  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  her  to  put  me  aside  altogether?”  ! 
“You  shall  do  as  you  wish,”  said  Philip.  i 

“Is  she  like  Patrick?  Her  name  is  Kathleen,  I  know.” 

“She  is  a  raw  Irish  girl,  of  good  Irish  training,  but  Irish.”  - 
“I  hope  she  will  be  pleased  with  England.  Like  Patrick  in  : 
face,  I  mean.” 

“We  think  her  a  good-looking  girl.”  • 

“Docs  she  play?  sing?”  | 

“  Some  of  our  ballads.”  ■ 

“She  will  delight  my  brother.  John  loves  Irish  ballads.” 

A  silence  of  long  duration  fell  between  them.  She  fancied  he 
would  like  to  sleep,  and  gently  rose  to  slip  away,  that  she  might 
consult  with  Mrs.  Lappett  about  putting  up  some  tent  cover.  He 
asked  her  if  she  was  going.  “Not  home,”  she  said.  His  hand 
moved,  but  stopped.  It  seemed  to  have  meant  to  detain  her.  She  I 
looked  at  a  white  fleece  that  came  across  the  sun,  desiring  to  con¬ 
jure  it  to  stay  and  shadow  him.  It  sailed  by.  She  raised  her 
parasol. 

His  eyelids  were  shut,  and  she  thought  him  asleep.  Meditat¬ 
ing  on  her  unanswered  question  of  Miss  Kathleen’s  likeness  to 
Patrick,  Jane  imagined  a  possibly  greater  likeness  to  her  patient, 
and  that  he  did  not  speak  of  his  family’s  exclamations  on  the 
subject  because  of  Kathleen’s  being  so  good-looking  a  girl.  For 
if  good-looking,  a  sister  must  resemble  these  handsome  features 
here,  quiescent  to  inspection  in  their  marble  outlines  as  a  corse. 

So  might  he  lie  on  the  battle-field,  with  no  one  to  watch  over 
him  ! 

While  she  watched,  sitting  close  beside  him  to  shield  his  head 
from  the  sunbeams,  her  heart  began  to  throb  before  she  well  kne\r 
the  secret  of  it.  She  had  sight  of  a  tear  that  grew’  big  under 
the  lashes  of  each  of  his  eyelids,  and  rolled  heavily.  Her  own 
eyes  overflowed. 
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The  fit  of  weeping  was  momentary,  April’s,  a  novelty  with  her. 
She  accused  her  silly  visions  of  having  softened  her.  A  hasty 
smoothing  to  right  and  left  removed  the  traces  ;  they  were  unseen  ; 
and  when  she  ventured  to  look  at  him  again  there  was  no  sign 
of  fresh  drops  falling.  His  eyelids  kept  shut. 

The  arrival  of  her  diurnal  basket  of  provisions  offered  a  refresh¬ 
ing  intervention  of  the  commonplace.  Bright  air  had  sharpened 
his  appetite  :  he  said  he  had  been  sure  it  would,  and  anticip)ated 
cheating  the  doctor  of  a  part  of  the  sentence  which  condemned 
him  to  lie  on  his  back  up  to  the  middle  of  June,  a  log.  Jane  was 
hungry  too,  and  they  feasted  together  gaily,  talking  of  Kathleen 
on  her  journey,  her  strange  impressions  and  her  way  of  jn-oclaim- 
ing  them,  and  of  Patrick  and  where  he  might  be  now  ;  ultimately 
of  Captain  Con  and  iMrs.  Adister. 

“Ho  has  broken  faith  with  her,”  Philip  said  sternly.  “She 
will  have  the  right  to  tell  him  so.  He  never  can  be  anything  but 
a  comic  politician.  Still  he  was  bound  to  consult  his  wife  previous 
to  stepping  before  the  public.  He  knows  that  he  married  a 
fortune.” 

“A  good  fortune,”  said  dane. 

Philip  acquiesced.  “She  is  an  excellent  woman,  a  model  of 
uprightness ;  she  has  done  him  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  hero 
is  he  deceiving  her,  lying — there  is  no  other  word  :  and  one  lie 
leads  to  another.  When  he  married  a  fortune  he  was  a  successful 
adventurer.  The  compact  was  understood.  His  duty  as  a  man  of 
honour  is  to  be  true  to  his  bond  and  serve  the  lady.  Falseness  to 
his  position  won’t  wash  him  clean  of  the  title.” 

Jane  pleaded  for  Captain  Con.  “He  is  chivalrously  attentive 
to  her.” 

“You  have  read  his  letter,”  Philip  replied. 

He  crushed  her  charitable  apologies  with  references  to  the 
letter. 

“Wc  are  not  certain  that  iMrs.  Adister  will  object,”  said  she. 
“Do  you  see  her  reading  a  speech  of  her  husband’s?”  he 
remarked.  Presently  with  something  like  a  moan  :  “And  I  am 
her  guest !  ” 

“Oh  !  ])ray,  do  not  think  iMrs.  Adister  will  ever  allow  you  to  feel 
the  lightest  shadow  .  .  .”  said  Jane. 

“No;  that  makes  it  worse.” 

Had  this  been  the  burden  of  his  thoughts  when  those  two 
solitary  tears  forced  their  passage? 

Hardly  :  not  even  in  his  physical  weakness  woidd  he  consent 
to  weep  for  such  a  cause. 

“I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Adister  has  a  letter  from  her 
husband  telling  her  he  has  been  called  over  to  Ireland  on  urgent 
bu.siuess,”  she  said. 
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Philip  answered  :  “He  is  punctilious.”  B 

“I  wish  indeed  he  had  been  more  candid,”  Jane  assented  to  i 
the  sarcasm. 

“In  Ireland  he  is  agreeably  surprised  by  the  flattering  proposal  - 
of  a  vacant  seat,  and  not  having  an  instant  to  debate  on  it, 
assumes  the  consent  of  the  heavenliest  wife  in  Christendom.” 

Philip  delivered  the  speech  with  a  partial  imitation  of  Captain  ^ 
Con  addressing  his  wife  on  his  return  as  the  elected  among  the 
pure  Irish  party.  The  effort  wearied  him. 

She  supposed  he  was  regretting  his  cousin’s  public  prominence 
in  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents.  “He  will  listen  to  you,”  she 
said,  while  she  smiled  at  his  unwonted  display  of  mimicry. 

“A  bad  mentor  for  him.  Antics  are  harmless,  though  they 
get  us  laughed  at,”  said  Philip. 

“You  may  restrain  him  from  excesses.” 

“Were  I  in  that  iwsition,  you  would  consider  me  guilty  of 
greater  than  any  poor  Con  is  likely  to  commit.” 

“Surely  you  are  not  for  disunion?” 

“The  reverse.  I  am  for  union  on  juster  terms,  that  will  hold 
it  fast.” 

“But  what  are  the  terms?” 

He  must  have  desired  to  paint  himself  as  black  to  her  as 
possible.  He  stated  the  terms,  which  were  hardly  less  than  the 
affrighting  ones  blown  across  the  Irish  sea  by  that  fierce  party. 

He  held  them  to  be  just,  simply  sensible  terms.  True,  he  spoke 
of  the  granting  them  as  a  sure  method  to  rally  all  Ireland  to  an 
ardent  love  of  the  British  flag.  But  he  praised  names  of  Irish 
leaders  whom  she  had  heard  Mr.  Hockney  denounce  for  disloyal 
insolence  :  he  could  find  excuses  for  them  and  their  dupes— poor 
creatures,  verily !  And  his  utterances  had  a  shocking  emphasis. 
Then  she  was  not  wrong  in  her  idea  of  the  conspirator’s  head, 
her  first  impression  of  him ! 

She  could  not  quit  the  theme  :  doing  that  would  have  been  to 
be  indifferent  :  something  urged  her  to  it. 

“Are  they  really  your  opinions?  ” 

He  seemed  relieved  by  declaring  that  they  were. 

“Patrick  is  quite  free  of  them,”  said  she. 

“  We  will  hope  that  the  Irish  fever  wdll  spare  Patrick.  He  was 
at  a  Jesuit  college  in  France  when  he  w’as  wax.  Now  he’s  taking 
the  world.” 

“With  .so  little  of  the  Jesuit  in  him  !  ” 

“Little  of  the  worst  :  a  good  deal  of  the  best.” 

“  What  is  the  best  ?  ” 

“Their  training  to  study.  They  train  you  to  concentrate  the 
brain  upon  the  object  of  study.  And  they  train  you  to  accept 
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service  :  they  fit  you  for  absolute  service  :  they  shape  you  for 
your  duties  in  the  world ;  and  so  long  as  they  don’t  smelt  a  man’s 
private  conscience,  they  are  model  masters.  Happily  Patrick  has 
held  his  own.  Not  the  Jesuits  would  have  a  chance  of  keeping  a 
grasp  on  Patrick  !  He’ll  always  be  a  natural  boy  and  a  thoughtful 
man.” 

Jane’s  features  implied  a  gentle  shudder. 

“I  shake  a  scarlet  cloak  to  you?”  said  Philip. 

She  was  directed  by  his  words  to  think  of  the  scarlet  coat.  “I 
reflect  a  little  on  the  substance  of  things  as  w'ell,”  she  said. 
“Would  not  Patrick’s  counsels  have  an  influence?  ” 

“Hitherto  our  Patrick  has  never  presumed  to  counsel  his  elder 
brother.” 

“But  an  officer  wearing  .  .  .” 

“The  uniform  !  That  would  have  to  be  stripped  off.  There’d 
be  an  end  to  any  professional  career.” 

“You  would  not  regret  it?” 

“No  sorrow  is  like  a  soldier’s  bidding  farewell  to  flag  and 
comrades.  Happily  politics  and  I  have  no  business  together.  If 
the  country  favours  me  with  active  service  I’m  satisfied  for 
myself.  You  asked  me  for  my  opinions  :  I  was  bound  to  give 
them.  Generally  I  let  them  rest.” 

Could  she  have  had  the  temerity?  Jane  marvelled  at  herself. 
She  doubted  that  the  weighty  pair  of  tears  had  dropped  for 
the  country.  Captain  Con  would  have  shed  them  over  Erin,  and 
many  of  them.  Captain  Philip’s  tone  was  too  plain  and  positive  : 
he  would  be  a  most  practical  unhistrionic  rebel. 

“You  would  countenance  a  revolt?”  she  said,  striking  at  that 
extreme  to  elicit  the  favourable  answer  her  tones  angled  for.  And 
it  was  instantly  : 

“Not  in  arms.”  He  tried  an  explanation  by  likening  the  dis¬ 
sension  to  a  wrangle  in  a  civilised  family  over  an  unjust  division 
of  property. 

And  here,  as  he  was  marking  the  case  with  some  nicety  and 
difiSculty,  an  itinerant  barrel-organ  crashed  its  tragic  tale  of  music 
put  to  torture  at  the  gate.  It  yelled  of  London  to  Jane,  throttled 
I  the  spirits  of  the  woods,  threw  a  smoke  over  the  country  sky, 

I  befouled  the  pure  air  she  loved. 

The  instrument  was  one  of  the  number  which  are  packed  to  suit 
;  all  English  tastes,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  sample  of  the 
j  jumble  of  them,  where  a  danceless  quadrille-tune  succeeds  a 
i  suicidal  operatic  melody,  and  is  followed  by  the  weariful  hymn, 

[whose  last  drawl  pert  polka  kicks  aside.  Thus  does  the  poor 
Savoyard  compel  a  rich  people  to  pay  for  their  wealth.  Not 
without  pathos  in  the  abstract  perhaps  do  the  wretched  machines 
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pursue  their  revolutions  of  their  factory  life,  as  incapable  of  con¬ 
ceiving  as  of  bestowing  pleasure  :  a  bald  cry  for  pennies  thronph 
the  barest  pretence  to  be  agreeable  :  but  Jane  found  it  hard  to  be 
tolerant  of  them  out  of  London,  and  this  one  affecting  her  invalid 
and  Mrs.  Adister  must  be  dismissed.  Wayland  was  growling; 
he  had  to  be  held  by  the  collar.  He  spied  an  objectionable  animal. 

A  jerky  monkey  was  attached  to  the  organ  ;  and  his  coat  w  as  red, 
his  kepi  was  blue  ;  his  tailor  had  rigged  him  as  a  military  gentle¬ 
man.  Jane  called  to  the  farm-wife.  Philip  assured  her  he  was 
not  annoyed.  Jane  observed  him  listening,  and  by  degrees  she 
distinguished  a  maundering  of  the  Italian  song  she  had  one  day 
sung  to  Patrick  in  his  brother’s  presence. 

“I  remember  your  singing  that  the  week  before  I  went  to 
India,”  said  Philip,  and  her  scarlet  blush  flooded  her  face. 

“Can  you  endure  the  noise?”  she  asked  him. 

“Con  would  say  it  shrieks  ‘murder.’  But  I  used  to  like  it 
once.” 

Mrs.  Lappett  came  answering  to  the  call.  Her  children  were 
seen  up  the  garden  setting  to  one  another  with  squared  aprons, 
responsive  to  a  livelier  measure. 

“Bless  me,  miss,  we  think  it  so  cheerful !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Lappett, 
and  glanced  at  her  young  ones  harmonious  and  out  of  mischief. 

“Very  well,”  said  Jane,  always  considerate  for  children.  She 
had  forgotten  the  racked  Mrs.  Adister. 

Now  the  hymn  of  Puritanical  gloom — the  peacemaker  with 
Providence  |X'rforming  devotional  exercises  in  black  bile.  The 
leaps  of  the  children  were  dashed.  A  sallow'  two  or  three  minutes 
comjiosed  their  motions,  and  then  they  jumped  again  to  the  step 
for  lively  legs.  The  similarity  to  the  regimental  band  heading 
soldiers  on  the  march  from  Church  might  have  struck  Philip. 

“I  wonder  when  I  shall  see  Patrick!  ”  he  said,  quickened  in 
spite  of  himself  by  the  sham  sounds  of  music  to  desire  changes 
and  surprises. 

Jane  was  wondering  whether  he  could  be  a  man  still  to  brood 
tearfully  over  his  old  love. 

She  echoed  him.  “And  I !  Soon,  I  hope.” 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Adister  with  features  which  were  the 
acutest  critical  summary  of  the  discord  caused  toll  to  be  paid 
instantly,  and  they  beheld  a  flashing  of  white  teeth  and  heard 
Italian  accents.  The  monkey  saluted  militarily,  but  with  painful 
suggestions  of  his  forgone  drilling  in  the  ceremony. 

“We  are  safe  nowhere  from  these  intrusions,”  Mrs.  Adister 
said  ;  “not  on  these  hills  ! — and  it  must  be  a  trial  for  the  w’retched 
men  to  climb  them,  that  thing  on  their  backs.” 
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“They  are  as  accustomed  to  it  as  mountain  smugglers  bearing 
packs  of  contraband,”  said  Philip. 

“Con  would  have  argued  him  out  of  hearing  before  he  ground 
a  second  note,”  she  resumed.  ‘‘I  have  no  idea  when  Con  returns 
f  from  his  unexpected  visit  to  Ireland.” 

“Within  a  fortnight,  madam.” 

“Let  me  believe  it !  You  have  heard  from  him?  But  you  are 
in  the  air  !  exposed  !  ]\Iy  head  makes  me  stupid.  It  is  now  five 
o’clock.  The  air  begins  to  chill.  Con  will  never  forgive  me  if 
you  catch  a  cold,  and  I  would  not  incur  his  blame.” 

The  eyes  of  Jane  and  Philip  shot  an  exchange. 

“Anything  you  command,  madam,”  said  Philip. 

He  looked  up  and  breathed  his  heaven  of  fresh  air.  Jane  pitied, 
she  could  not  interpose  to  thw^art  his  act  of  resignation.  The 
farmer,  home  for  tea,  and  a  footman,  took  him  between  them, 
crutched,  while  Mrs.  Adister  said  to  Jane  :  “The  doctor’s  orders 
are  positive  ; — if  he  is  to  be  a  man  once  more,  he  must  rest  his 
back  and  not  use  his  legs  for  months.  He  was  near  to  being  a 
^  permanent  cripple  from  that  fall.  My  brother  Edward  had  one 
like  it  in  his  youth.  Soldiers  are  desperate  creatures.” 

“I  think  Mr.  Adister  had  his  fall  when  hunting,  was  it  not?” 

3  said  Jane. 

i  “Hunting,  my  dear.” 

!  That  was  rather  different  from  a  fall  on  duty  before  the  enemy, 

I  incurri'd  by  severe  exhaustion  after  sunstroke  !  .  .  . 
i  Jane  took  her  leave  of  Philip  beside  his  couch  of  imprisonment 

II  in  his  room,  promising  to  return  in  the  early  morning.  Ho 
P  embraced  her  old  dog  Wayland  tenderly.  Hard  men  have  some¬ 
times  a  warm  affection  for  dogs. 

Walking  homeward  she  likewise  gave  Wayland  a  hug.  She 
j  called  him  “dear  old  fellow,”  and  questioned  him  of  his  fondness 
for  her,  warning  him  not  to  be  faithless  ever  to  the  mistress  who 
loved  him.  Was  not  her  old  Wayland  as  good  a  protector  as  the 
footman  Mrs.  Adister  pressed  her  to  have  at  her  heels?  That  ho 
was ! 

Captain  Con’s  behaviour  grieved  her.  And  it  certainly  revived 
an  ancient  accusation  against  his  countrymen.  If  he  cared  for 
her  so  much,  why  had  he  not  placed  confidence  in  her  and  com- 
!  missioned  her  to  speak  of  his  election  to  his  wife?  Irishmen  wdll 
■  never  be  quite  sincere  ! — But  why  had  his  cousin  exiiosed  him  to 
one  whom  he  greatly  esteemed?  However  angry  he  might  be 
!  with  Con  O’Donnell  in  his  disapproval  of  the  captain’s  conduct, 
i  it  was  not  very  considerate  to  show  the  poor  man  to  her  in  his 
I  natural  colours.  Those  wmrds  :  “The  consolidation  of  the  Union” 
[  sprang  up.  She  had  a  dim  remembrance  of  words  ensuing  : 
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“ceremonies  going  at  a  funeral  pace  ...  on  the  highway  to  the  f 

solidest  kind  of  union’’  : — Yes,  he  wrote  :  “I  leave  you  to  .  ,  t 

And  Captain  Philip  showed  her  the  letter  !  c 

She  perceived  motives  beginning  to  stir.  He  must  have  had  t 

his  intention  :  and  now  as  to  his  character  ! — Jane  was  of  the  i 

order  of  young  women  possessing  active  minds  instead  of  figured  ‘ 

pasteboard  fronts,  wdio  see  w'hat  there  is  to  be  seen  about  them  i 

and  know^  what  may  be  known  instead  of  decorously  waiting  for  ( 

the  astonishment  of  revelations.  As  soon  as  she  had  asked  herself  ' 

the  nature  of  the  design  of  so  honourable  a  man  as  Captain  Philip  ( 

in  showing  her  his  cousin’s  letter,  her  blood  spun  round  and  round, 
waving  the  reply  as  a  torch ;  and  the  question  of  his  character  1 
confirmed  it.  ] 

But  could  he  be  imagined  seeking  to  put  her  on  her  guard?  ' 

There  may  be  modesty  in  men  well  aware  of  their  personal  attrac-  i 

tions  :  they  can  credit  individual  women  with  powers  of  resistance.  i  ' 
He  was  not  vain  to  the  degree  which  stupefies  the  sense  of  there  ' 
being  weight  or  wisdom  in  others.  And  he  was  honour’s  own. 

By  these  lights  of  his  character  she  read  the  act.  His  intention 
was  .  .  .  and  even  w’hile  she  saw  it  accurately,  the  moment  of 
keen  perception  was  overclouded  by  her  innate  distrust  of  her 
claim  to  feminine  charms.  For  why  should  he  wish  her  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  no  fortune-hunter  and  treated  heiresses  with 
greater  reserve  than  ordinary  women  !  How  could  it  matter  to 
him? — She  saw  the  tears  roll.  Tears  of  men  sink  plummet-deep; 
they  find  their  level.  The  tears  of  such  a  man  have  more  of  blood 
than  of  water  in  them.  What  was  she  doing  when  they  fell? 

She  was  shading  his  head  from  the  sun.  What,  then,  if  those 
tears  came  of  the  repressed  desire  to  thank  her  with  some  little 
w’armth?  He  was  honour’s  owm,  and  warm-hearted  Patrick 
talked  of  him  as  a  friend  whose  heart  was  his  friend’s.  Thrilling 
to  kindness,  and,  poor  soul !  helpless  to  escape  it,  he  felt  perhaps 
that  he  had  never  thanked  her,  and  could  not.  He  lay  there, 
weak  and  tongue-tied  :  hence  those  two  bright  volumes  of  his  ; 
condition  of  w’eakness. 

So  the  pursuit  of  the  mystery  ended,  as  it  had  commenced,  in 
confusion,  but  of  a  milder  sort  and  partially  transparent  at  one  ; 
or  two  of  the  gates  she  had  touched.  A  mind  capable  of  seeing 
was  twisted  by  a  nature  that  would  not  allow  of  open  eyes ;  yet  | 
the  laden  emotions  of  her  nature  brought  her  round  by  another 
channel  to  stage  neighbouring  sight,  where  facts,  dimly  recognised  I 
for  such  as  they  may  be  in  truth,  are  accepted  under  their  | 
disguises,  because  disguise  of  them  is  needed  by  the  bashful  spirit 
which  accuses  itself  of  audaciousness  in  presuming  to  speculate. 

Had  she  asked  herself  the  reason  of  her  extended  speculation,  her 
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foot  would  not  have  stopped  more  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  a 
torrent  than  she  on  that  strange  road  of  vapours  and  flying  lights. 
She  did  not ;  she  sang,  she  sent  her  voice  through  the  w'oods  and 
took  the  splendid  ring  of  it  for  an  assurance  of  her  peculiarly 
unshackled  state.  She  loved  this  liberty.  Of  the  men  w'ho  had 
“done  her  the  honour,”  not  one  had  moved  her  to  regret  the 
refusal.  She  lived  in  the  hope  of  simply  doing  good,  and  could 
I  only  give  her  hand  to  a  man  able  to  direct  and  help  her ;  one  who 
!  would  bear  to  be  matched  with  her  brother.  Who  was  he?  Not 
I  discoverable ;  not  likely  to  be. 

I  Therefore  she  had  her  freedom,  an  absolutely  unflushed 
freedom,  happier  than  poor  Grace  BaiTow’s.  Eumour  spoke  of 
5  Emma  Colesworth  having  a  wing  clipped.  How  is  it  that  sensible 
!  women  can  be  so  susceptible?  For,  thought  Jane,  the  moment 
a  woman  is  what  is  called  in  love,  she  can  give  her  heart  no  longer 
•  to  the  innocent  things  about  her ;  she  is  cut  away  from  Nature  : 

:  that  pure  well-water  is  tasteless  to  her.  To  me  it  is  wine  ! 
i  The  drinking  of  the  pure  well-water  as  wine  is  among  the  fatal 
^  signs  of  fire  in  the  cup,  showing  Nature  at  work  rather  to  enchain 
the  victim  than  bid  her  daughter  go.  Jane  of  course  meant  the 
I  poet’s  “Nature.”  She  did  not  reflect  that  the  strong  glow  of 

i!  poetic  imagination  is  wmnted  to  hallo\v  a  passionate  devotion  to 
I  the  inanimate  ;  for  this  evokes  the  spiritual ;  and  passionateness 
E  of  any  kind  in  narrower  brains  should  be  a  proclamation  to  us  of 
I  sanguine  freshets  not  coming  from  a  spiritual  source.  But  the 
heart  betraying  deluded  her.  She  fancied  she  had  not  ever  been 
i  so  wedded  to  Nature  as  on  that  walk  through  the  bursting  beech- 
woods,  that  sweet  lonely  walk,  perfect  in  loneliness,  where  even 
a  thought  of  a  presence  w^as  thrust  away  as  a  desecration  and 
!  images  of  souls  in  thought  were  shadowy. 

Her  lust  of  freedom  gave  her  the  towering  holiday.  She  took 
the  delirium  in  her  owm  pure  fashion,  in  a  love  of  the  bankside 
I  flowers  and  the  downy  edges  of  the  young  beech-buds  fresh  on 
the  sprays.  And  it  was  no  unreal  love,  though  too  intent  and 
forcible  to  win  the  spirit  from  the  object.  She  paid  for  this 
indulgence  of  her  mood  by  losing  the  spirit  entirely.  At  night 
she  was  a  spent  rocket.  What  had  gone  she  could  not  tell  :  her 
very  soul  she  almost  feared.  Her  glorious  w'alk  through  the 
I'  wood  seemed  burnt  out.  She  struck  a  light  to  try  her  poet  on  the 
[;  shelf  of  the  elect  of  earth  by  her  bed,  and  she  read,  and  read 
[  flatness.  Not  his  the  fault !  She  revered  him  too  deeply  to  lay 
it  on  him.  Whose  was  it?  She  had  a  vision  of  the  gulfs  of 
^  bondage. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  human  persons  were  subject  to  the 
!  spells  of  persons  wuth  tastes,  aims,  practices,  pursuits  alien  to 
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thoirs?  It  was  a  riddle  taxing  her  to  solve  it  for  the  resistance  to 
a  monstrous  iniquity  of  injustice,  degrading  her  conception  of  our 
humanity.  She  attacked  it  in  the  abstract,  as  a  volunteer 
champion  of  onr  offended  race.  And  Oh  !  it  could  not  be.  The 
battle  was  won  without  a  blow. 

Thereupon  came  glimpses  of  the  gulfs  of  bondage,  delicious, 
rose-enfolded,  foreign  ;  they  were  chapters  of  soft  romance,  appear, 
ing  interminable,  an  endless  mystery,  an  insatiable  thirst  for  the 
mystery.  She  heard  crashes  of  the  opera-melody,  and  despising 
it  even  more  than  the  wretched  engine  of  the  harshness,  she  was 
led  by  it,  tyrannically  led  a  captive,  like  the  organ-monkey,  until 
perforce  she  usnr|X}d  the  note,  sounded  the  cloying  tune  through 
lier  frame,  passed  into  the  vulgar  sugariness,  lost  herself. 

And  saying  to  herself  :  This  is  what  moves  them  !  she  was 
moved.  One  thrill  of  appreciation  drew  her  on  the  tide,  and  once 
drawn  from  shore  she  became  submerged.  Why  am  I  not  beauti¬ 
ful?  was  her  thought.  Those  voluptuous  modulations  of  melting 
airs  arc  the  natural  clothing  of  beautiful  women.  Beautiful 
women  may  believe  themselves  beloved.  They  are  privileged  to 
believe,  they  are  born  with  the  faith. ^ 

[the  end.] 

(1)  Mr.  George  Meredith’s  MS.  ends  here,  the  novel  remaining  unfinished.— 
Ed.  F.  R. 


THE  SOUL  OF  GOLF. 


Xearly  everyone  who  writes  about  a  game  essays  to  prove  that 
it  is  similar  to  “the  great  game,  the  game  of  life.”  Golf  has  not 
escaped,  and  numberless  scribes  in  endeavom-ing  to  account  for  the 
fascination  of  golf  have  used  the  old  threadbare  tale.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  golf  is  about  as  unlike  the  game  of  life  as  any  game  could 
well  be.  As  played  now  it  has  come  to  be  almost  an  exact  science, 
and  everybody  knows  exactly  what  one  is  trying  to  do.  This  would 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  description  of  the  game  of  life.  In  that  game 
a  man  may  be  hopelessly  “off  the  line,”  buried  “in  the  rough,”  or 
badly  “bunkered,”  and  nobody  be  the  wiser.  It  is  not  so  in  golf. 
There  is  no  double  life  here.  All  is  open,  and  everyone  knows  what 
the  player  is  striving  for.  The  least  deflection  from  his  line,  and 
the  onlooker  knows  he  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  seen  instantly.  In 
that  other  game  it  may  remain  unseen  for  years,  for  ever. 

Explaining  the  fascination  of  anything  seems  to  be  a  thankless 
kind  of  a  task,  and  in  any  case  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
The  fascination  should  be  sufficient.  Explaining  it  seems  almost 
like  tearing  a  violet  to  pieces  to  admire  its  structure;  but  many 
have  tried,  and  many  have  failed,  and  there  are  many  who  do  not 
feel  the  fascination  as  they  should,  because  they  do  not  know  the 
soul  of  golf.  One  cannot  appreciate  the  true  beauty  of  golf  unless 
one  knows  it  thoroughly. 

Curiously  enough,  many  of  our  best  players  are  extremely 
mechanical  in  their  play.  They  play  beautiful  and  accurate  shots, 
but  they  have  no  idea  how  or  why  they  produce  them;  and  the 
strange  thing  about  it  is  that  although  golf  is,  perhaps,  as  mechanical 
a  game  as  there  is,  those  who  play  it  mechanically  only  get  the 
husk  of  it.  They  miss  the  soul  of  the  game. 

Golf  is  really  one  of  the  simplest  of  outdoor  games,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  simplest,  and  it  does  not  require  much  intelligence ;  yet  it  is 
quite  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  play  well,  for  it  demands  the 
greatest  amount  of  mechanical  accuracy.  This,  on  consideration, 
is  apparent.  The  ball  is  the  smallest  ball  we  use,  the  striking 
face  of  the  club  is  the  smallest  thing  used  in  field  sports  for  hitting 
a  ball,  and,  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all,  it  is  farther  away  from 
the  eye  than  any  other  ball-striking  implement,  except,  perhaps, 
the  polo  stick,  in  which  game  we,  of  course,  have  a  much  larger 
ball  and  striking  surface. 

In  all  games  of  skill,  and  in  all  sports  where  the  object  is  propelling 
anything  to  a  given  point,  one  always  tries,  almost  instinctively, 
to  get  the  eye  as  much  in  a  line  with  the  ball  or  missile  and  the 
objective  point  as  possible.  This  is  seen  in  throwing  a  stone,  aiming 
a  catapult,  a  gun  or  an  arrow,  in  cueing  at  a  billiard  ball,  and  in 
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many  other  ways,  but  in  golf  it  is  impracticable.  The  player  must 
make  his  stroke  with  his  eye  anywhere  from  four  to  six  feet  away  gi 

from  his  little  club  face.  One  may  say  that  this  is  so  in  hockey, 
cricket,  and  lawn  tennis.  So,  in  a  modified  degree,  it  is,  but  the  d 

great  difference  is  that  in  all  these  games  there  is  an  infinitely  J' 

larger  margin  of  error  than  there  is  in  golf.  At  these  games  a  si 

player  may  be  yards  off  his  intended  line  and  yet  play  a  fine  stroke,  s  ^ 
to  the  applause  of  the  onlookers;  while  he  alone  knew  that  it  was 
accident  and  not  design.  i  o 

The  charm  of  golf  is  in  part  that  its  demand  is  inexorable.  It  !  ^ 

lays  dowm  the  one  path — the  straight  one.  It  must  be  followed 
every  step,  or  there  is  trouble.  tl 

Then  there  is  in  golf  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  flight  of  the  ball,  ^ 

and  the  almost  sensuous  delight  that  comes  to  the  man  who  created  p 

that  beauty,  and  knows  how  and  why  he  did  it.  There  is  almost  ‘  E 

at  any  time  beauty  in  the  flight  of  a  golf  ball  well  and  plainly  h 

driven,  but  for  grace  and  the  poetry  of  flight  give  me  the  wind-  c 

cheater  that  skims  away  from  one’s  club  across  the  smooth  green  p 

s\vard,  almost  clipping  the  daisies  in  its  flight,  ere  it  soars  aloft  o 

with  a  sw'allow-like  buoyancy,  and  curving  gracefully,  pitches  dead  t 
on  the  green.  f; 

Many  a  man  can  play  that  stroke.  Many  a  man  does.  Not  one 
in  fifty  knows  how  he  puts  the  beauty  into  his  stroke.  Not  one  in  c 

fifty  would  be  interested  if  you  were  to  start  telling  him  the  scientific  t 

reason  for  that  ball’s  beautiful  flight.  The  mechanics  of  golf  sound  c 

hard  and  unromantic,  yet  the  man  who  does  not  understand  them  v 

suffers  in  his  game,  and  in  his  enjoyment  of  it.  That  wind-cheater  p 

was  to  him,  during  its  flight  through  the  air,  merely  a  golf  ball; 
a  golf  ball  ’twas  and  nothing  more.  To  the  other  man  it  is  a  faithful  c 

little  friend  sent  out  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  a  certain  way,  and  f 

all  the  time  it  is  flying  and  running  it  is  sending  its  message  back  t 

to  the  man  w’ho  can  take  it — but  how  few  can.  They  do  not  know 
what  the  soul  of  golf  means.  So,  \vhen  our  golfer  pulls  or  slices  ( 

his  ball  badly,  and  then — does  the  usual  thing,  he  cannot  take  the  i 

message  that  comes  back  to  him.  He  only  knows  the  half  of  golf,  1 
and  he  does  not  care  about  the  other,  because  he  does  not  know  { 

what  he  is  missing.  He  is  like  the  man  who  is  fond  of  music  but  is  1 

tone-deaf.  There  are  many  such.  He  may  sit  and  drink  in  sweet  1 

sounds  and  enjoy  them,  but  he  misses  the  linked  sweetness  and  the  1 

message  that  comes  to  his  more  fortunate  brother  who  has  the  ear  |  ( 

— and  the  knowledge.  s 

There  is  in  England  a  curious  idea  that  directly  one  acquires  a  ] 

scientific  knowledge  of  a  game  one  must  cease  to  have  an  interest  1 

in  it  so  full  as  he  who  merely  plays  it  by  guesswork.  There  can  be  i 

no  greater  mistake  than  this.  If  a  game  is  worth  playing  well,  it  i 

is  worth  knowing  well,  and  knowing  it  w'ell  cannot  mean  loving  < 

it  less.  It  is  this  peculiar  idea  that  has  put  England  so  much  in  i 

the  background  of  the  world’s  athletic  field  of  late  years.  We  have  1 
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here  much  of  the  best  brawn  and  bone  in  the  world,  but  we  must 
give  the  brain  its  place.  Then  will  England  come  to  her  own  again. 

England  is  in  many  ways  paying  now  for  her  lack  of  thorough¬ 
ness  in  athletic  sports.  Time  was  when  it  was  a  stock  gibe  at 
John  Bull’s  expense  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  making  muscle 
and  washing  it.  Then  it  was,  I  am  afraid,  sour  grapes.  England 
had  all  the  championships.  The  joke  is  “off  ”  now.  The  grapes  are 
no  longer  sour.  The  championships  are  well  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  world — anywhere  but  in  England;  and  we  say  it  does  not 
matter,  that  the  chief  end  of  games  is  not  winning  them.  Nor  is 
it;  but  we  did  not  talk  like  that  when  we  w'ere  w'inning  them,  and 
the  trouble  is  not  so  much  that  we  are  losing,  as  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  losing.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  losing  because  our 
players  do  not  know  the  soul  of  the  game.  Where  is  the  soul  of 
English  cricket?  Ask  Lilley.  He  was  the  only  Englishman  who 
had  any  of  it  about  him  during  the  last  test  at  Lord’s.  As  it  is  with 
cricket  so  it  is  with  many  of  our  games.  The  ideal  is  lost  in  the 
prosaic  grappling  for  cups  or  medals,  in  the  merely  vulgar  idea 
of  success.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  will  not  be  content 
to  get  to  the  soul  of  a  game  in  the  natural  way,  by  long  and  loving 
familiarity  with  it. 

Hordes  of  people  are  joining  the  ranks  of  the  golfers,  and  their 
constant  cry  is,  “Teach  me  the  swing,”  and  after  a  lesson  or  two  at 
the  wrong  end  of  golf,  for  a  beginner,  they  go  forth  and  cut  the 
country  into  strips  and  think  they  are  playing  golf.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  those  who  have  the  soul  of  golf  are  in  imminent  daily 
peril  of  losing  their  owm? 

One  who  would  know  the  soul  of  golf  must  begin  even  as  would 
one  who  wull  know'  the  soul  of  music.  There  is  no  more  chance 
for  one  to  gather  up  the  soul  of  golf  in  a  hurry  than  there  is  for 

that  same  one  to  understand  Wagner  in  a  week. 

It  is  this  vulgar  rushing  impatience  to  be  out  and  doing  while 
one  is  still  merely  a  nuisance  to  one’s  fellows,  that  causes  so  much 
irritation  and  unpleasantness  on  many  links :  that  prevents  many 
persons  from  starting  properly,  and  becoming  in  due  course  quite 
good  players ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  “  rusher  ”  is  starting  to  learn 
his  game  upside  down,  as,  indeed,  most  professionals  and  books 
teach  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  way  to  teach  any¬ 
thing  is  lo  give  the  beginner  the  easiest  task  first.  About  the 

easiest  stroke  in  golf  is  a  six-inch  put.  That  is  where  one  should 

start  a  learner.  The  drive  is  the  stroke  in  golf  that  offers  the  greatest 
possibility  of  error,  so  he  is  always  started  with  it.  It  is  his  owm 
fault.  “Teach  me  the  swing,”  is  the  insistent  cry  of  the  beginner, 
who  does  not  know  that  he  is  losing  the  best  part  of  golf  by  turning 
it  upside  down.  He  will  never  enjoy  it,  nor  play  so  good  and 
confident  a  game  as  he  would  do  were  he  to  work  his  way  gradually 
and  naturally  from  his  putter  to  his  mashie,  to  his  niblick,  his  iron, 
his  cleek,  his  brassey,  and  his  driver.  Such  a  one  may  come  to 
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an  intimate  knowledge  and  love  of  the  game.  The  rusher  may  play 
golf,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  gets  to  the  soul  of  the  p 

game.  j 

A  very  good  golfer,  in  reviewing  a  golf  book  some  time  ago,  stated  j  r 

that  he  did  not  care  in  the  least  what  happened  while  the  ball  was  '■  y 

in  the  air,  that  all  he  cared  about  was  getting  it  there.  He  has  s 

played  golf  since  he  was  fiv^  years  old,  but  he  has  clearly  missed  s 

the  soul  of  the  game.  g 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  wonderful  spread  of  golf  y 

throughout  the  world.  An  industrious  journalist  some  time  ago  \ 

marked  a  map  of  England  wherever  there  was  a  golf  club.  It  looked  r 

as  though  it  had  been  sp)rinkled  with  black  pepper.  It  is  not  hard  to  t 

understand  this  marvellous  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  great  8 

game,  for  golf  is  undoubtedly  a  great  game.  The  motor  has,  unques-  i 

tionably,  played  a  great  part  in  its  development.  Many  of  the  8 

courses,  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  most  beautifully  i 

situated.  ^lany  of  the  club-houses  are  models  of  comfort,  and  some  t 

of  them  are  castles.  The  game  itself  is  suitable  for  the  octogenarian  i 

dodderer  who  merely  wants  to  infuse  a  little  interest  into  his  morn-  j 

ing  walk,  or  it  may  be  turned  into  a  severe  test  of  endurance  for  1 

the  young  athlete ;  so  no  wonder  it  prospers.  I 

There  is  a  wonderful  freemasonry  among  golfers.  This  is  not  the  ( 
least  of  the  many  charms  of  the  game,  and  to  him  who  really  knows  ( 

it  and  loves  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  loved,  the  sign  of  the  club  is  a  ] 

passport  round  the  world. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  I  see  golfing  journalists,  when  writing  about  |  i 
the  game,  stating  that  something  “is  obvious.”  It  has  always  i 
seemed  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  obvious  to  anyone 
in  a  game  of  golf.  Writing  of  George  Duncan,  the  famous  young  ( 

professional  golfer,  during  the  first  half  of  the  great  foursome  at  i 

Burhill,  a  great  sporting  paper  said  that  a  certain  mashie  shot  was 
a  “crude  stroke.”  The  man  who  wrote  that  article  did  not  know  | 
the  soul  of  golf.  He  saw  a  mashie  flash  in  the  air,  some  turf  cut  ! 
away,  and  a  ball  flying  on  to  the  green.  Just  that  and  nothing  more,  | 
and  it  was  “obvious  ”  to  him  that  it  was  a  crude  stroke.  I 

One  who  knew  the  soul  of  golf  saw  it  and  described  it.  It  was  j 
a  tricky  green,  with  a  drop  of  twenty  feet  behind  it.  To  have  over-  I 
run  it  would  have  been  fatal.  There  was  a  stiff  head-wind.  The  I 
player  w'ould  not  risk  running  up.  He  cut  well  in  under  the  ball  | 
to  get  all  the  back-spin  he  could.  He  pitched  the  ball  well  up  against  I 
the  wind,  which  caught  it  and,  on  account  of  the  spin,  threw  it  up  | 
and  up  until  it  soared  almost  over  the  hole,  then  it  dropped  like  a  I 
shot  bird  about  a  yard  from  the  hole,  and  the  back-spin  gripped  the  | 
turf  and  held  the  ball  within  a  foot  of  where  it  fell.  It  was  obvious  I 
to  one  man  that  it  was  a  crude  shot.  It  was  equally  obvious  to  | 
another,  who  knew  the  inner  secrets  of  the  game,  that  it  was  a  | 
brilliantly-conceived  and  beautifully-executed  stroke.  One  man  saw  1 
nothing  of  the  soul  of  the  stroke.  He  got  the  husk,  and  the  other  I 
took  the  kernel. 
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Much  has  been  made  of  the  assumption  that  golf  is  the  greatest 
possible  test  of  a  man’s  temperament.  This  has  to  a  great  extent, 
I  am  afraid,  been  exaggerated.  It  is  one  of  those  things  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  game  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  and  which 
we  have  been  afraid  to  interfere  with.  I  cannot  see  why  this  claim 
should  be  quietly  granted.  In  golf  a  man  is  treated  with  tragic 
solemnity  while  he  is  making  his  stroke.  A  caddie  may  not  sigh, 
and  if  a  cricket  chirped  he  would  be  considered  a  bounder.  How 
would  our  golfer  feel  if  he  had  to  play  his  drive  with  another  fellow 
waving  his  club  at  him  twenty  or  thirty  feet  away,  and  standing 
ready  to  spoil  his  shot  ? — yet  that  is  what  the  lawn-tennis  player  has 
to  put  up  with.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  about  this 
aspect  of  golf,  even  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  about  the 
interference  of  onlookers.  What  can  be  done  by  one  when  one  is 
accustomed  to  a  crowd  may  be  seen  when  one  of  the  great  golfers 
is  playing  out  of  a  great  “V  ”  formed  by  the  gallery,  and,  needless 
to  say,  playing  from  the  narrow  end  of  it.  Golf  is  a  good  test  of  a 
man’s  disposition  without  doubt,  but  as  a  game  it  lacks  one  im¬ 
portant  feature  which  is  characteristic  of  every  other  field  sport,  I 
think,  except  golf.  In  these  the  medium  of  conflict  is  the  same 
!  ball,  and  the  skill  of  the  opposing  side  has  much  to  do  with  the 
chances  of  the  other  player  or  players.  In  golf  each  man  plays  his 
own  game  with  his  own  ball,  and  the  only  effect  of  his  opponent’s 
play  on  his  is  moral,  or  the  luck  of  a  stymie.  Many  people  consider 
this  a  defect,  but  golf  is  a  game  unto  itself,  and  we  must  take  it  as 
it  is.  Certainly  it  is  hard  enough  to  achieve  distinction  in  it  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting. 

When  one  writes  of  the  soul  of  golf  it  sounds  almost  as  though 
one  were  guilty  of  a  little  sentimentality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  the  deadliest  of  practice  that  leads  one  to  the  soul  of  golf. 
Many  a  good  professional  can  produce  beautiful  shots,  such  as  the 
I  wind-cheater  and  the  pull  at  will,  but  he  cannot  explain  them  to 
I  you,  and  no  professional  ever  has  explained  clearly  in  book  or  else- 
I  where  what  produces  these  beautiful  shots. 

A  famous  professional  once  asked  me  quite  simply,  “How  do  I 
I  play  my  push-shot,  Mr.  Vaile?  ’’  I  explained  the  stroke  to  him.  He 

I  is  as  good  a  sportsman  as  he  is  a  golfer,  and  would  be  ashamed  to 

I  pretend  to  a  knowledge  that  he  has  not.  When  I  had  told  him,  he  said 

!  “Thank  you.  Of  course,  I  can  play  it  all  right,  but  I  never  could 

I  understand  why  it  went  like  that.  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  explain 

it  better  to  my  pupils.” 

Now  it  may  in  some  measure  sound  incongruous,  but  I  repeat 
that  unless  one  knows  the  mechanics  of  golf  one  has  missed  the 
soul  of  the  game.  It  is  simply  an  impossibility  for  the  blind  ball- 
smiter  to  get  such  joy  and  gratification  from  his  game  as  does  the 
man  who  from  his  superior  knowledge  has  produced  results  that  are 
1  in  themselves  w’orth  losing  the  game  for.  Many  a  golfer,  or  one 
who  would  like  to  be  a  golfer,  will  wonder  at  this.  Many  a  game 
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at  billiards  has  been  lost  for  the  poetry  of  a  fascinating  cannon  when 
the  win  was  not  the  main  object  of  the  game;  but  in  this  respect 
billiards  and  golf  are  not  alike.  One  is  not,  in  golf,  penalised  for 
putting  the  soul  and  the  poetry  of  the  game  into  his  shots,  for  they 
come  of  practice,  and  simply  render  one’s  strokes  more  perfect  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  So  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  he 
who  knows  the  game  most  thoroughly  will  have  an  undoubted 
advantage. 

Therefore  it  behoves  every  golfer  to  strive  for  the  soul  of  golf. 

And  now,  as  we  must  for  a  little  while  leave  the  soul  of  golf, 
let  us  consider  its  body,  that  great,  solid,  visible  portion  which  is 
the  part  that  appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  ordinary  golfer.  It  is 
this  to  which  the  attention  of  players  and  writers  has  been  most 
assiduously  directed  for  centuries,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  game 
in  the  whole  realm  of  sport  has  been  so  miswritten  and  unwritten 
as  golf. 

This  is  very  strange,  for  probably  there  is  no  other  game  that  is  so 
canvassed  and  discussed  by  its  followers.  The  reason  may  possibly 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  golfers  are  a  most  conservative  class  of 
people,  and  that  they  follow  wonderfully  the  line  of  thought  laid  down 
for  them  by  others.  This  at  its  best  is  uninteresting;  at  its  worst 
most  pernicious. 

Another  contributing  cause  is  the  manner  in  which  books  on  sport 
are  now  produced.  A  great  name,  an  enterprising  publisher,  and  a 
hack  writer  are  all  that  are  now  required.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  market  is  flooded  with  books  ostensibly  by  leading  exponents 
of  the  different  sports,  but  which  are,  in  many  cases,  written  by 
men  w'ho  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  they  are  dealing  with. 
The  natural  result  is  that  the  great  players  suffer  severely  in  “trans¬ 
lation,”  and  their  names  are  frequently  associated  with  quite  stupid 
statements — ‘Statements  so  foolish  that  one,  knowing  how'  these 
things  are  done,  refrains  from  criticising  them  as  they  deserve  from 
sympathy  w'ith  the  unfortunate  alleged  author,  who  is  probably  a 
very  good  fellow,  and  quite  innocent  of  the  fact  that  the  nonsense 
alleged  to  be  his  knowledge  is  ruining  or  retarding  the  game  of 
many  people.  This  is  a  most  unscrupulous  practice  that  should  be 
exposed  and  severely  condemned,  for  it  must  not  be  thought  that  it 
is  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  sport. 

While  w'e  are  dealing  with  the  slavish  following  of  the  alleged 
thought  of  the  leading  golfers  of  the  world,  we  may  with  advantage 
consider  a  few  of  the  most  pronounced  fetiches  which  have  been 
worshipped  almost  from  time  immemorial,  fetiches  which  are  the 
more  remarkable  in  that  they  receive  mental  and  theoretical  worship 
only,  and  arc,  in  actual  practice,  most  severely  despise-d  and  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  best  players;  but  unfortunately  the  neophyte  wor¬ 
ships  these  fetiches  for  many  years  until  he  discovers  that  they  are 
false  gods. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  silliest,  and  for  beginners  most  disastrous,  is 
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the  ridiculous  assertion  that  putters  are  born  and  not  made.  In  the 
book  of  a  very  famous  player  I  find  the  following  words :  “  It 

happens,  unfortunately,  that  concerning  one  department  of  the  game 
that  will  cause  the  golfer  some  anxiety  from  time  to  time,  and  often 
more  when  he  is  experienced  than  when  he  is  not,  neither  I  nor  any 
other  player  can  offer  any  words  of  instruction  such  as,  if  closely 
acted  upon,  would  give  the  same  successful  results  as  the  advice 
tendered  under  other  heads  ought  to  do.  This  is  in  regard  to 
putting.” 

Xow  this  idea  is  promulgated  in  many  books.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  absolute  and  pernicious  nonsense.  The  best 
answer  to  it  is  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  words  was  himself  one 
of  the  worst  putters,  but  that  by  careful  study  and  alteration  of  his 
defective  methods,  he  became  a  first-class  performer  on  the  green. 
Also  it  w’ill  be  obvious  to  a  very  mean  intelligence  that  there  is  no 
branch  of  golf  which  is  so  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  mechanical 
certainty  as  is  putting. 

The  importance  of  removing  this  stupid  idea  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated  when  one  remembers  that  quite  half  the  game  of  golf 
is  played  on  the  green,  leaving  the  other  half  to  be  distributed 
amongst  all  the  other  clubs.  It  is  well  to  emphasise  this.  A  good 
score  for  almost  any  eighteen-hole  course  is  72.  The  man  who  can 
count  on  getting  down  in  an  average  of  two  is  a  very  good  putter. 
Many  professionals  would  throw  away  their  putters  if  they  were 
allowed  to  consider  it  down  in  two  every  time.  This  gives  us  36 
for  puts.  With  this  before  us  we  cannot  exaggerate  the  pernicious 
effect  of  the  false  doctrine  which  says  that  putting  cannot  be  taught, 
that  a  man  must  just  let  his  own  individuality  have  full  play,  and 
similar  nonsense ;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  one  might  safely 
guarantee  to  convert  into  admirable  putters  many  men  who,  from 
their  conformation  and  other  characteristics,  would  be  almost  hope¬ 
less  as  golfers.  I  must  emphasise  the  fact  that  there  is  no  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  game  that  is  so  important  as  putting;  there  is  no 
department  of  the  game  more  capable  of  being  clearly  and  easily 
demonstrated  by  an  intelligent  teacher,  and  there  is  no  department 
of  the  game  wherein  the  player  may  be  so  nearly  reduced  to  that 
machine-like  accuracy  which  is  the  constant  demand,  and  no  small 
portion  of  the  charm,  of  golf. 

.Another  very  widely  worshipped  fetich,  which  has  been  much 
damaged  recently,  is  the  sw'eep  in  driving  a  ball.  Trying  “to  sw'eep  ” 
his  ball  off  for  two  hundred  yards  has  reduced  many  a  promising 
player  to  almost  a  suicidal  frame  of  mind.  Fortunately  the  fallacy 
soon  exasperates  a  beginner,  and  he  “  says  things  ”  and  “  lets  it 
have  it.”  Then  the  much-worshipped  “sw'eep”  becomes  a  hit, 
sometimes  a  very  vicious  one,  and  the  ball  goes  away  from  the 
club  as  it  was  meant  to.  It  is  becoming  more  widely  recognised 
every  day  that  the  golf-drive  is  a  hit,  and  a  very  fine  one — w'hen 
well  played. 
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Perhaps  the  most  pernicious  fetich  that  has  for  many  years  held 
sway  in  golf,  until  recently  somewhat  damaged,  is  that  the  left  arm 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two — that  it,  in  fact,  finds  the  power 
for  the  drive.  Anything  more  comical  is  hard  to  imagine.  There 
is  practically  nothing  in  the  whole  realm  of  muscular  exertion,  from 
wood-chopping  to  golf,  wherein  both  arms  are  used,  that  is  not 
dominated  by  the  right,  yet  golfers  have  for  generations  quietly 
accepted  this  fetich,  and  it  has  ruined  many  a  promising  plaver. 
The  votaries  of  this  fetich  must  surely  find  one  thing  very  hard  to 
explain.  If  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  left  arm 
is  the  more  important,  and  that  it  really  has  more  power  and  more 
influence  on  the  stroke  than  the  right,  can  they  explain  why  the 
left-handed  players,  who  have  been  provided  by  a  benevolent  pro¬ 
vidence  with  so  manifest  an  advantage,  tamely  surrender  it  and 
convert  their  left  hand  into  the  right-handed  players’  right  by  giving 
it  the  lower  position  on  the  shaft  ?  If  this  idea  of  the  left  hand  and 
arm  being  the  more  important  is  correct,  left-handed  players  would 
use  right-hand  clubs  and  play  like  a  right-handed  player,  with  the 
manifest  advantage  of  being  provided  by  nature  with  an  arm  and 
hand  that  fall  naturally  into  the  most  important  position.  I  think 
that  this  consideration  of  the  subject  will  give  those  who  put  their 
faith  in  the  fetich  of  the  left  something  to  explain. 

Almost  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  laid  down  by  golfing 
writers  that  at  the  top  of  the  swing  the  golfer  must  have  his  weight 
on  his  right  leg.  A  study  of  the  instantaneous  photographs  of  most 
of  the  famous  players  will  show  conclusively  that  this  is  not  correct. 
It  is  expressly  laid  down  that  it  is  fatal  to  sway,  to  draw  away  from 
one’s  ball  during  the  upward  swing;  the  player  is  specially  enjoined 
on  no  account  to  move  his  head.  A  very  simple  trial  will  convince 
any  golfer,  even  a  beginner,  that  without  swaying,  without  drawing 
his  head  away  from  the  hole,  he  cannot  possibly,  if  swinging  cor¬ 
rectly,  put  his  weight  on  his  right  leg,  and  that  at  the  top  of  his 
swing  it  must  be  mainly  on  his  left — and  so  another  well-worn 
belief  goes  by  the  board. 

So  it  is  wdth  the  exaggerated  swin^g  that  for  so  many  years 
dominated  the  mind  of  aspiring  golfers  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
of  them  thought  more  of  getting  the  swing  than  of  hitting  the  ball. 
It  is  slowly  but  surely  going. 

The  era  of  new  thought  in  golf  has  dawned.  It  will  not  make 
the  game  less  attractive.  It  will  not  make  it  any  more  exacting, 
for  the  higher  knowledge  cannot  become  an  obsession.  It  sinks  into 
a  man,  and  he  scarcely  thinks  of  it  as  something  beyond  the  ordinary 
game.  It  becomes  an  integral  part  of  his  game.  It  brings  him 
into  closer  touch  with  the  best  that  is  in  golf.  He  is  able  to  obtain 
more  from  it  than  he  could  before.  He  is  able  to  do  more  than  be 
could  formerly,  for  a  man  cannot  get  to  the  soul  of  golf  except  through 
the  body,  and  love  he  not  the  body  with  the  love  of  the  truest  of  true 
golfers  he  wull  never  know  the  soul. 
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TRACiaNG  TFIE  WILD  EED-DEER. 


A^VAV  ill  the  wilds  of  Exmoor,  in  a  picturesque  valley  distant 
some  miles  from  Stoke  Pero  as  the  crow  flies,  there  stands  a 
tile-covered,  white-walled  cottage.  Since  a  period  which  dates  back 
one  might  say  almost  “  so  far  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary,”  a  little  old  native  of  the  moor,  bent  with  years, 
wizened,  weather-worn,  yet  active  still  and  with  singularly  keen 
eyes,  has  dwelt  in  it. 

Few  in  the  villages  upon  the  moor  know  of  his  existence,  or  if 
they  have  heard  of  him  or  seen  him  they  are  not  greatly  interested 
in  his  well-being,  for  to  the  aborigines  of  Exmoor  probably  one  old 
man  is  very  like  another.  I  came  upon  him  in  a  curious  way.  I 
had  ridden  out,  one  summer’s  morning,  upon  a  four-year-old  that  I 
was  ti’aining  for  a  steeplechase,  and  had  crossed  already  a  vast 
expanse  of  heather,  when  my  gaze  rested  suddenly  upon  a  quaint 
figure  with  its  back  towards  me,  leaning  sideways  against  a  rock. 
The  back  was  so  much  bent  that  it  might  have  been  deformed.  The 
old  man  wore  velvet  cord  trousers,  much  frayed  in  places,  a  sort  of 
leather  jerkin,  and  a  battered  hat.  A  stout  ashplant  was  in  his 
hand. 

“Can  you  tell  me - ”  I  began,  but  he  whipped  round  at  the 

sound  and  seemed  as  much  surprised  to  see  me  there  as  I  was  to 
come  upon  a  human  being  so  far  from  everywhere.  He  was  rather 
(leaf,  I  presently  discovered,  and  had  not  heard  my  horse’s  footfalls. 

I  asked  him  the  way  to  some  village  or  other,  and  in  a  curious, 
squeaky  voice,  he  enlightened  me.  Then,  gradually,  we  got  into 
friendly  conversation. 

He  was  tracking  deer,  he  told  me — the  wild  red-deer  of  the  moor. 
No,  he  was  not  a  harbourer,  nor  had  he  “nort  ”  to  do  with  stag- 
hounds.  I  soon  found  that  though  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
deer  he  took  none  whatever  in  their  destruction. 

“But  why,”  I  asked,  “do  you  track  the  deer  if  you  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  hunt  ?  ” 

He  replied  that  he  took  pleasure  in  tracking  them,  that  woodcraft 
and  all  to  do  with  it  had  long  been  his  hobby.  “I  love  tracking 
them,”  he  said,  “  ‘  slotting  ’  them  as  it  is  called.  I  love  to  watch 
them  and  study  their  ways  and  habits,  and  their  peculiarities. 
.\nd  they  are  so  wonderfully  cunning — you  have  no  idea.  They  are 
more  cunning  by  far  than  any  fox.” 

He  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  broad  dialect  of  Exmoor. 
By  men  not  fiorn  and  bred  in  Somerset  or  in  Devon  the  dialect  of 
the  moor  is  hard  to  understand,  so  I  will  spare  my  I’eaders.  Here, 
obviously,  was  a  “personality,”  a  man  with  whom  it  might  prove 
interesting  to  become  further  acquainted.  That  thought  occurred 
to  me  at  once,  and  I  proceeded  to  act  upon  it. 
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“I  have  heard  so  much  about  slotting  deer,”  I  said,  “but  you  are 
the  first  man  I  have  come  upon  who  has  practical  knowledge  of 
the  art.  Could  I  come  with  you  one  day  to  see  you  follow  the 
tracks  ?  ” 

He  rose  at  once  to  the  proposal. 

“1  can  tell  you  all  there  is  to  know,  and  show  you  all  there  is 
to  see,”  he  answered  eagerly,  “but  you  will  need  to  stay  with  me 
some  days — a  week  or  more.  That  is  where  I  live — that  cottage  in 
the  goyal.” 

He  indicated  it,  two  miles  or  more  away.  And  so  it  happened 
that  1  became  the  old  man’s  guest. 

The  nature  history  of  the  red-deer  had  long  interested  me,  but 
during  the  days  I  spent  with  Solon — the  only  name  I  ever  knew  him 
by — I  learnt  more  about  that  beautiful  though  bleak  moor  than 
weeks  of  book-study  could  have  taught  me.  As  to  the  red-deer,  I 
was  shown  how  marvellously  constructed  a  thing  a  deer’s  foot  really 
is,  how  strong,  how  pliable  and  “springy,”  yet  withal  how  compact. 
A  stag’s  slot  I  knew  to  be  larger  than  a  hind’s,  but  Solon  explained 
that  the  horn  of  a  stag’s  foot  is  tougher  than  a  hind’s,  that  it  is 
thicker,  and  that  Nature  has  thus  made  provision  for  the  greater 
strain  the  stag’s  foot  has  to  bear  owing  to  a  stag  being  so  much 
heavier  than  a  hind.  The  toes  of  a  large  and  heavy  stag  are  blunt 
and  short,  he  told  me  too,  and  the  heel  is  broad,  while  the  part  under¬ 
neath  is  to  some  extent  flattened  out. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  indicating,  as  he  knelt  upon  the  turf,  slots 
that  had  been  made  on  the  previous  night,  “the  halves  of  the  feet 
that  left  these  impressions  were  contracted,  while  these  were  to 
some  extent  divided.  Press  your  hand  on  the  ground  here ;  then 
press  it  here;  and  here.” 

I  did  so.  Where  the  slots  showed  that  the  halves  of  the  cloven 
feet  had  been  contracted,  the  ground  was  rather  hard.  Where  the 
halves  Had  been  divided,  it  was  softer. 

“The  toes  of  both  stags  and  hinds,”  he  went  on,  “contract  where- 
ever  the  ground  is  hard.  Where  it  is  soft  they  spread.  The 
reason  the  toes  contract  on  hard  ground  is  to  guard  against 
injury  to  the  foot.  Now  look — a  stag  and  two  hinds  passed  here 
about  midnight.  These  slots  are  larger  than  these,  and  the  heel 
impressions  of  those  nearer  to  you  are  wider.  That  shows  that  those 
near  you  are  a  stag’s  slots.  These  smaller  slots — look,  they  are 
slightly  narrower  too,  and  the  toe  marks  are  longer — were  made  by 
hinds.  How  can  I  tell  there  were  two  hinds,  and  that  they  passed 
here  late  last  night?  From  the  position  of  the  slots,  and  because 
if  the  deer  had  passed  earlier  in  the  night,  or  early  this  morning,  the 
slots  would  not  have  the  soft  moisture  that  you  see  to  the  windward 
side.  Moisture  of  that  kind  settles  only  during  the  hours  just  after 
dark  and  during  the  hours  which  immediately  precede  the  dawn. 
The  deer  were  moving  slowly.  Had  they  been  moving  fast  the  slots 
would  be  much  deeper,  wider  too,  and  less  regular  round  the  edge.” 
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He  crawled  on  all-fours  to  some  slots  a  few  yards  further  on. 
“Here,”  he  continued,  when  he  had  examined  them  closely,  “here 
the  stag  stopped  abruptly.  The  hinds  stopped  just  behind  him. 
Look,  the  slots  sink  into  the  turf,  yet  are  no  wider  than  the  others, 
nor  are  they  irregular.”  He  produced  a  magnifier.  “The  stag,” 
he  continued,  after  scrutinising  the  slots  through  his  glass,  “stood 
still  here  for  a  minute,  or  more,  and  craned  much  to  the  right — 
most  likely  he  stood  looking  behind  him.  Probably  something  in  the 
distance  arrested  his  attention,  or  he  may  have  scented  something 
far  away  and  have  stopped  to  wind  it.  Look  carefully  through  this 
glass  and  you  will  see  that  the  fore  feet  w'ere  pressed  slightly  down 
on  the  near  side.  This  was  due  to  the  stag’s  effort  to  look  well 
round.  In  making  the  effort  he  slightly  shifted  his  balance.” 

“But,”  1  asked,  impressed  by  his  pow'er  of  observation  and  of 
deduction,  and  by  his  evident  knowledge  of  woodcraft,  “how  can 
you  distinguish  between  the  slot  of  a  deer  and  the  slot  of  a  young 
stag?  Surely  the  feet  of  both  must  be  almost  exactly  similar,  in 
size  as  well  as  in  shape.  There  cannot  be  perceptible  difference  in 
the  weight  of  the  two  animals.” 

“They  are  alike,”  he  answ'ered,  “but  not  exactly  alike.  Even 
some  expert  harbourers  do  not  know'  that  a  stag  puts  his  foot  down 
at  an  angle  different  from  the  angle  at  which  a  hind  puts  dowm  its 
foot.  For  the  difference,  though  it  exists,  is  almost  imperceptible. 
Also  a  stag’s  slots  come  in  a  line,  that  is  the  feet  are  placed  one 
before  the  other,  unless  he  is  getting  tired,  when  he  slightly  crosses 
his  forelegs.  A  hunted  stag,  w’hen  much  exhausted,  will  completely 
cross  his  forelegs,  and  sometimes  his  hind  legs  too.  A  hind  rarely 
crosses  her  hind  legs ;  but  then  at  all  times  her  slots  are  less  regular 
than  a  stag’s.” 

Later  he  stopped  abruptly,  gazing  hard  at  the  ground.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  direction  of  his  glance,  expecting  to  see  what  he  w'as 
staring  at  so  intently.  But  to  me  nothing  w'as  discernible. 

Suddenly  he  plucked  my  sleeve.  Then  he  made  me  kneel  beside 
him,  bend  my  neck,  and  look  slantingly  at  the  ground.  Yes,  I  could 
see  it  now.  The  ground  was  hard,  but  the  short  grass  upon  it  had 
here  and  there  been  pressed  flat  by  a  cloven  foot  longer  and  broader, 
apparently,  than  the  foot  of  an  ordinary  stag  or  hind. 

“That,”  said  the  old  man,  “is  the  slot  of  a  six-year-old  or  a 
warrantable  stag.  The  Hunt  sometimes  calls  a  stag  warrantable  at 
five.  Look  close  at  it  through  this  ” — again  he  handed  me  his 
magnifier — “  and  you  will  see  that  the  foot  measures  about  two  inches 
at  the  heel.  If  it  measured  two  inches  and  a  half,  or  three  inches, 
and  the  impression  w'ere  rather  deeper,  I  should  know  that  the  stag 
that  trod  here  w’as  older  as  well  as  heavier.  Had  the  hind  feet 
been  brought  up  close  to  the  fore  feet  as  the  stag  walked,  I  should 
know  further  that  the  stag  was  considerably  over  six  years.  Some¬ 
times,  on  soft  ground,  impression  is  made  by  the  dew  claws.  When 
these  impressions  turn  outw'ard  they  also  betray  a  heavy  stag,  while 
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if  the  slot  shows  the  heel  of  the  inner  toe  to  be  more  worn  than  that 
of  the  outer  toe,  the  stag  is  older  still.  The  dew  claw  of  a  hind  does 
not  bend  outward,  but  comes  down  straight.” 

“Hart,”  the  term  used  in  Scotland  to  denote,  I  believe,  a  stag 
six  years  old  or  over,  is  never  heard  on  Exmoor.  In  common  with 
“  buck  ”  and  “  doe  ”  and  certain  other  terms  familiar  north  of  the 
Tweed,  it  apparently  is  unknown  in  Somersetshire.  Deer,  male  and 
female,  twelve  months  old  or  under  are  called  “calves”;  the  male, 
when  over  one  year,  is  called  a  “  brocket  ” ;  at  three  he  becomes  a 
“spire”;  at  four  a  “staggart”;  at  five  a  “stag”;  and  at  six,  as 
already  said,  a  “warrantable  stag.” 

Deer,  my  companion  further  assured  me,  invariably  travel  up¬ 
wind  when  not  pursued.  When  hunted  they  apparently  pay  no 
attention  to  the  wind,  though  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  out¬ 
witting  hounds  they  will  deliberately  go  down  wind.  The  cunning 
of  a  fox  does  not,  he  declared,  compare  with  a  deer’s  cunning,  and 
often  the  hinds  are  moi’e  intelligent  than  the  stags.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  a  hunted  deer  stop  abruptly  on  coming  to  a  stream, 
turn  right  round,  and,  with  pricked  ears,  look  steadily  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  it  had  come  from,  inhaling  air  through  its  distended  nostrils, 
while  watching  hounds  tearing  on  towards  him  in  full  cry.  He  added 
that  on  the  last  occasion  he  saw  a  deer  do  this  he  himself  was  lying 
hidden  within  twenty  yards  of  it,  down  wind. 

“I  have  seen  a  hunted  stag,”  he  told  me  another  day,  “walk 
deliberately  into  a  stream,  go  a  little  way  up  it,  come  out  on  the 
opposite  bank,  trot  beside  the  stream — still  going  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion — then  re-enter  the  water,  walk  down  the  stream  to  a  point 
beyond  the  place  w^here  it  had  first  entered  it,  come  out  on  to  the 
land  once  more,  and  then  set  off  at  a  tangent  across  country,  going 
at  an  easy  canter.  When  hounds  in  full  cry  soon  afterwards  came 
to  the  stream  they  at  once  threw  up  their  heads.  Nor  did  they  hit 
the  line  again  until  their  huntsman  had  made  a  wide  cast,  by  which 
time  the  deer  had  of  course  secured  a  long  start.  1  have  never  seen 
a  hind  have  recourse  to  that  particular  stratagem,  but  I  have  seen 
hinds  elude  their  pursuers  by  cunning  quite  as  great.” 

He  told  me  that  a  favourite  trick  of  all  hunted  deer  is  to  sink 
themselves  in  a  pool,  or  in  a  running  stream,  leaving  only  their 
nostrils  above  w'ater.  He  declared  that  this  ruse  has  again  and 
again  baffled  hounds  and  huntsman,  though  every  huntsman  knows 
of  the  trick.  Other  ruses  he  described  to  which  deer  have  recourse 
when  hard  pressed.  Of  these  perhaps  the  simplest,  though  in  a 
sense  the  most  ingenious,  is  a  stag’s  w'ay  of  forcing  a  hind  lying 
in  cover  to  rouse  itself  so  that  he  (the  hunted  stag)  may  lie  where 
the  hind  had  lain,  thus  setting  hounds  on  to  the  wrong  line.  Indeed, 
on  the  first  occasion  I  w'ent  out  with  the  old  man  I  found  that  he 
had  little  in  common  with  hunting  men,  though  admitting  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  hunting  men  had  been  kind  to  him. 

During  the  first  days  of  my  visit  we  saw'  signs  of  deer  in  plenty. 
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but  not  a  living  deer,  though  daily  we  covered  many  miles  on  our 
shaggy  ponies.  The  reason,  Solon  explained,  was  that  deer  feed 
mostly  at  night,  and  in  the  daytime  move  about  but  little.  On  the 
fourth  day,  however,  having  slotted  a  warrantable  stag  the  night 
before,  and  being  anxious  that  I  should,  if  possible,  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  animal  go  to  water  at  a  stream  near 
by,  he  made  me  rise  before  daybreak.  I  followed  his  instructions  to 
the  letter,  creeping  where  he  crept,  and  lying  flat  where  he  signalled 
to  me  to  do  so — for  after  we  had  ridden  only  a  few  miles  we  had 
hobbled  our  ponies  and  left  them.  He  had  descried  a  stag  and 
several  hinds,  he  told  me  as  we  came  together  at  a  “rack”  where 
more  slots  were  visible.  A  “rack,”  I  may  mention  here,  is  any  gap 
that  is  used  regularly  by  deer. 

I  am  not  likely  to  forget  the  spectacle  of  that  stag  with  his  brow, 
bay  and  tray  and  “three  a-top,”  as  he  came  suddenly  into  view  over 
the  summit  of  the  little  hill.  Solon,  with  his  wonderful  intuition, 
had  selected  the  spot  of  all  others  from  which  to  watch  him  to  the 
best  advantage.  For  we  were  down  wind,  completely  hidden,  and 
not  sixty  paces  from  the  top  of  the  hillock  upon  which  the  stag 
now  stood  motionless  with  pricked  ears  and  distended  nostrils,  his 
“off”  eye  clearly  visible  as  he  gazed  straight  out  across  the  vast 
expanse  of  undulating  heather  apparently  at  some  object  a  mile  or 
two  away.  Nearly  a  minute  passed,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  still 
he  remained  standing  there,  the  occasional  twitch  of  an  ear  alone 
indicating  that  the  beast  was  indeed  alive  and  not  a  sculptured 
model.  Now  as  I  raised  my  glass  and  scanned  him  through  it  I  was, 
to  all  intents,  standing  close  beside  him,  and  what  riveted  my 
attention  and  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  the  intelligent,  alert, 
yet  withal  gentle  expression  of  the  bright  hazel  eye.  For  though 
often  in  private  parks  I  have  watched  the  fallow-deer,  just  as  '  broad 
I  have  watched  wapiti  and  other  animals,  never,  I  think,  have  I 
seen  an  eye  so  full  of  life  and  “fire,”  and  in  some  respects  so  sin¬ 
gularly  “human,”  as  that  of  a  full-grown  red-deer  when  in  his 
natural  surroundings.  But  a  few  miles  away  enemies  encompass 
him,  and  well  he  knows  it ;  and  as  men  and  women  who  battle  for 
existence  against  unfair  odds  in  time  acquire  a  sharpness  of  feature 
and  of  expression  that  was  not  natural  to  them,  so  through  genera¬ 
tions  of  forbears  bred  to  vigilance  and  alertness  to  enable  them  to 
outwit  their  human  enemy  do  the  deer  that  to-day  are  scattered  over 
Exmoor  look  preternaturally  sagacious. 

As  I  kept  my  glass  focussed  upon  his  form,  other  points  about 
him  struck  me.  Could  Nature  have  moulded  better  an  animal  made 
to  dwell  amid  such  surroundings?  The  stag,  now  outlined  against 
the  sky,  revealed  to  perfection  his  make  and  shape,  every  point 
about  him  being  discernible.  Surely  those  oblique  shoulders,  those 
abrupt,  powerful  quarters,  those  straight,  clean  limbs  tapering  so 
gracefully  towards  the  fetlocks,  were  exactly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  an  animal  which,  to  hold  its  owm  in  a  country  that  in  places  is 
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rough  in  the  extreme,  and  even  precipitous,  must  be  both  sure¬ 
footed  and  fleet.  Indeed  his  very  colour  was  in  keeping  with  the 
lights  and  shades  upon  the  moor  at  this  early  hour  of  the  morning 
though  this  I  probably  should  not  have  noticed  had  not  Solon  in  a 
whisper  that  was  barely  audible  drawn  my  attention  to  it. 

“Look  at  the  tinting  of  the  heather  yonder,”  he  had  murmured 
into  my  ear,  at  the  same  instant  indicating  with  his  shoulder  a 
valley  to  our  left.  Cautiously  I  turned,  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
light  slanting  between  the  declivities  in  the  moor  imparted  to  the 
heather,  for  a  mile  or  more,  shades  almost  identical  with  those  upon 
the  stag’s  flanks.  And  yet  actually,  as  I  knew,  the  heather  is  of 
a  colour  wholly  different.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  stag  before  me  as 
he  would  look  if  partly  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  that  valley  a 
mile  away,  and  instantly  I  realised  that  he  would,  owing  to  the 
apparent  resemblance  in  the  tinting,  be  undiscernible  to  all  intents. 

Suddenly  he  moved  forward  a  step  or  two.  Then  he  stopped, 
craned  his  neck,  looked  apparently  straight  at  us  and  sharply 
stamped  his  foot.  Abruptly  he  raised  his  head  until  from  where  we 
stood  his  face  seemed  horizontal.  Through  my  glass  I  saw  his 
nostrils  expand  and  contract,  their  lining  ai)pearing  and  disappearing 
like  a  danger  signal.  Both  ears  were  pricked  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound. 

“He’s  growing  uneasy,”  Solon  whispered.  “Now  watch  him 
carefully.” 

He  produced  a  tin  matchbox  and  gently  rubbed  a  vesta  until  it 
cracked.  Instantly  the  stag’s  frame  quivered  as  if  a  sharp  electric 
shock  had  passed  right  through  the  body.  In  a  flash  he  had  whipped 
round  and  turned  his  stern  towards  us.  He  had  heard  the  sound 
distinctly  but  knew  not  whence  it  came.  Now  he  trotted  twenty 
yards  or  more  away  from  us,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  elastic  step 
that  is  peculiar  to  his  kind,  checked  himself,  looked  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  turned  and  came  round  in  a  narrow'  circle  until 
he  once  more  faced  us.  Now  he  was  less  than  forty  yards  away. 
Alertness  was  in  his  every  movement.  His  every  nerve  was 
stretched  to  its  highest  tension.  Almost  as  he  stopped,  Solon, 
w'ithout  warning  me,  stepped  out  into  the  open. 

The  look  that  flashed  into  the  stag’s  eyes  on  that  instant  was 
as  nearly  human  as  the  expression  in  the  eyes  of  any  dumb 
creature  well  could  be.  For  a  moment  he  stood  riveted,  unable  to 
credit  his  senses.  Then  as  Solon  took  a  step  forward  the  splendid 
beast  sprang  round  and  with  a  single  leap  almost  disappeared  over  a 
depression  in  the  ground.  A  second  later  he  was  once  more  visible 
in  the  open,  now  bounding  aw'ay  across  the  heather  and  dwindling 
in  size  w’ith  quite  extraordinary  rapidity.  Never,  I  think,  have  I 
seen  anything  so  graceful  as  the  appearance  he  presented.  Before 
a  minute  had  elapsed  he  had  become  little  more  than  a  spot  against 
the  skyline. 

“You  may  think  yourself  fortunate,”  Solon  said  as  we  slow'ly 
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made  our  way  back  to  the  hollow  where  our  ponies  had  been  left 
tethered.  “I  have  gone  out  twenty  times  without  being  able  to  get 
so  near  to  a  deer,  particularly  to  a  warrantable  stag,  even  when  I 
had  harboured  one.  To-day  both  wind  and  light  favoured  us.  I 
don’t  suppose  I  have  ever  watched  a  stag  for  so  long  a  time  under 
such  favourable  conditions.  In  the  rutting  season  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  show  one’s  self  as  I  showed  myself  then,  for  at  that  time 
the  stags  are  often  dangerous.” 

We  turned  our  ponies’  heads  in  the  direction  of  a  stretch  of  culti¬ 
vated  land  visible  in  a  valley  several  miles  away.  To  reach  this 
"oasis,”  he  said,  would  take  two  hours  at  least.  Sometimes,  during 
that  ride,  the  old  man  would  lag  behind,  remaining  in  profound 
silence  save  when  at  intervals  he  muttered  to  himself.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  he  would  come  up  alongside  and  begin  to  talk  volubly — and 
always  about  the  deer.  That  he  thinks  all  day  about  the  deer  and 
dreams  of  them  at  night  I  feel  convinced.  Men  are  said  to  come  to 
resemble  the  creatures  that  they  think  of  most,  and  during  our  long 
and  rather  tedious  ride  across  the  moor  I  detected  more  than  once 
a  similarity  between  the  expression  in  the  old  man’s  eyes,  when  in 
conversation  he  became  animated,  and  the  expression  in  the  eyes 
of  the  stag  that  I  had  studied  so  closely  through  my  glass.  From 
first  to  last  he  told  me  far  more  about  the  deer  of  Exmoor,  their 
habits,  their  peculiarities,  their  remarkable  intelligence,  the  kinds 
of  food  that  most  appeal  to  them,  the  ages  that  they  live  to,  and  so 
on,  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  set  down  here.  In  the  “clutch  ”  of 
root  fields,  as  he  termed  them,  that  at  last  we  came  to,  he  pointed 
out  turnips  that  hinds  had  bitten  into  but  that  still  grew,  and  turnips 
that,  in  addition  to  being  bitten,  had  been  torn  out  of  the  ground  and 
tossed  aside.  The  latter,  he  assured  me,  had  been  “attacked”  by 
full-grown  stags.  “Probably,”  he  added,  “hinds  would  tug  these 
turnips  up  just  as  stags  do,  had  they  the  strength.”  Almost  at  a 
glance  he  could  pronounce  approximately  the  ages  of  the  various 
deer  that  had  “attacked”  the  roots,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
also  the  sex  of  the  particular  animal  that  had  done  the  damage. 

Indeed,  a  Sherlock  Holmes  or  an  Arsene  Lupin  could  not  have 
excelled  in  power  of  deduction  this  aged  student  of  woodcraft,  at 
least  in  deduction  to  do  with  the  movements  of  the  deer  of  Exmoor, 
for  not  a  stretch  of  open  ground,  not  a  fence,  not  a  gateway,  not  a 
tree,  not  a  stone  wall,  not  a  pool  of  water  escaped  his  observation 
when  a  possibility  existed  of  its  affording  him  a  clue  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  deer  of  any  age. 

When  at  last  my  visit  to  his  humble  home  came  to  an  end,  and 
we  were  about  to  part,  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"During  all  the  years  I  have  lived  here  in  the  heart  of  Exmoor,” 
he  said,  “I  have  had  only  two  men  sleep  under  my  roof.  The  first 
was  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  I  think  he  was  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  all  I  told  him  about  the  deer,  and  in  all  I  showed  him, 
as  you  have  been.  I  hope  that  some  day  you  will  come  again.” 

Basil  Tozer. 


EDITOEIAL  NOTE. 


In  reference  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  on  Tourguenefi, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the  Fortnightly,  a  well' 
informed  correspondent,  who  knew  the  Viardot  family,  sends  the 
following  remarks: — 

1.  Madame  Viardot  was  married  in  1840.  At  the  time,  there¬ 
fore,  of  her  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1846,  when,  apparently, 
Tourgueneff  first  made  her  acquaintance,  she  had  been  the  wife 
of  M.  Viardot  for  six  years. 

2.  There  is  no  question  that  M.  and  Madame  Viardot  enjoyed 
an  extremely  happy  married  life,  and  that  she  was  held  in  veir 
general  estimation  in  Parisian  society. 

3.  M.  Viardot  himself  was  by  no  means  a  nonentity.  He  was 
a  distinguished  writer  on  French  Art,  and  held  the  important  post 
of  Director  of  the  National  Opera. 

4.  Tourgueneff  was  an  exile  from  his  own  country  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  stay  with  the  Viardots,  permission  to  visit 
Kussia  not  having  been  granted  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death.  The  Viardots,  consequently,  provided  a  home  for  a  man 
who  was  homeless  and  without  family. 

5.  Madame  Viardot  and  her  husband  were  the  kindest  friends 
that  Tourgueneff  ever  possessed,  and  Madame  Viardot,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  on  him.  The  incident 
of  the  throwing  of  the  ink-pot,  to  which  Mr.  Gribble  alludes,  was 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  agonising  nature  of  Tourgueneff’s 
illness. 

The  Editor  is  glad  to  give  publicity  to  these  points,  as  representing 
a  very  different  picture  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  in  his 
article. 


•**  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  my 
mamcscripts  ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  shcndd  he  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


